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PREFACE. 

Five-and-forty  years  have  now  passed  since  a  few 
students — most  of  them  much  younger  than  the 
students  of  these  days — first  began  to  air  their 
grievances,  argue  their  opinions  and  tell  their 
dreams  in  a  small  manuscript  magazine  which  used 
to  lie  on  a  table  in  the  old  house  in  Quay  Street, 
which  served  as  the  home  of  Owens  College  in  its 
early  days.  A  year  or  so  later,  selections  were 
printed,  and  so  the  Union  Magazine  was  started. 
Editors  of  the  present  generation  have  thought  that 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  verses  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  magazine  since 
its  first  issue  down  to  the  present  time  might  have 
interest,  especially  for  old  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  names  of  a  few  of  the  writers  have 
become  known  in  the  world  of  letters;  some  have 
taken  a  share,  sometimes  not  unimportant,  in  public 
and  academic  life.  Others  have  still  careers  of  use- 
fulness and  possibly  of  distinction  before  them.  All 
who  have  allowed  their  early  attempts  at  literary 
expression  to  appear,  will,  no  doubt,  be  conscious 
of  many  defects  in  them,  but  some,  perhaps,  will 
look  on  them  with  kindlier  eyes  than  they  can  use 
in  regard  to  later  efforts. 
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vi  PREFACE 

For  those  who  have  watched  student  life  with 
interest,  the  publication  of  these  verses  needs  no 
apology ;  still  less  is  it  required  for  those  who  have 
shared  that  life  in  Manchester,  and  to  whom  the 
names  of  the  writers  recall  fellow-students  of  past 
days,  old  pupils  and  old  teachers,  from  the  time 
when  the  woes  of  the  "  dinnerless  student  "  in  the 
old  College  were  related  under  stimulus  of  genuine 
hunger  by  the  distinguished  chemist — one  of  the 
founders  of  Leeds  University  (Sir  Edward  Thorpe) 
— down  to  the  latest  award  for  a  prize  poem. 
Apart  from  this  personal  interest,  events  in  the 
history  of  the  University  will  be  recalled.  Can 
anything  said  at  the  opening  of  the  "new"  College 
buildings  in  1873  be  more  worth  re-reading  than 
"The  Contencyoun  betwene  Lettrys  and  Science." 
It  is  "profitable  also  for  these  times,"  but  it  is 
Professor  Ward's  old  pupils  who  will  enjoy  its  wit 
and  wisdom  most,  and  understand  it  best.  The 
changes  too,  in  thought,  feeling  and  modes  of 
expression  from  the  sixties  to  the  present  time,  are 
not  without  significance,  and  may  help  some  of  an 
older  generation  to  know  more  of  the  mind  of  the 
younger. 

As  to  literary  merit,  others  less  closely  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  College  and  with  many  of  the 
writers,  can  form  a  more  detached  judgment.  It 
would  be  easy  to  be  severely  critical  of  what  are  in 
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most  cases  juvenile  performances,  and  it  would  be 
invidious  here  to  select  any  for  special  commenda- 
tion. Some  on  their  own  merits — "A  Song" 
written  in  1910  may  be  mentioned  just  as  one 
example — deserve  to  be  preserved  apart  from 
association  and  from  that  interest  in  youth  which 
often  increases  as  age  advances.  The  Editors  must 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  selection  and  though 
every  reader  may  naturally  suggest  some  omissions 
as  desirable,  there  would  no  doubt  be  wide  disagree- 
ment in  the  choice  of  the  condemned.  There  wall 
be  many  old  students  and  friends  of  the  University 
who  will  thank  those  who  have  undertaken  the 

troublesome  task. 

A.  H. 

THE  UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 

19th  September,  1913. 


EDITORS'    NOTE. 

A  MEMENTO  of  a  place  whose  genius  it  is  to  grip  the 
spirit  of  a  man  and  enshrine  itself  in  his  memory, 
this  volume  needs  no  lengthy  apologia  from  us. 
With  regard  to  its  composition,  it  is  enough  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  being  content  with  a 
selection.  The  Muses  boast  no  uniformity  of 
excellence  nor  even  of  fertility,  and  our  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  volume  as  representative  as 
possible  of  our  numerous  poets.  One  of  them,  by 
his  grandeur,  forbids  selection,  and  the  reader  must 
seek  elsewhere  the  works  of  Francis  Thompson. 
The  present  collection  is  one  of  shrubs  and  under- 
growth, for  even  to  these  life  and  beauty  have  not 
been  denied. 

The  editing  of  this  volume  leaves  us  indebted  to 
many  helpers,  some  of  whom  desire  to  remain  un- 
named. The  tremendous  task  of  transcribing  the 
poems  from  the  old  volumes  of  the  University 
Magazine  was  much  lightened  by  certain  friends, 
including  the  prefects  of  Sligo  Grammar  School. 
We  are  indebted  also  to  Mr.  H.  M.  McKechnie,  of 
the  Publications  Committee,  for  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  assistance;  and,  finally,  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  but  for  whose 
kindness  and  encouragement  this  work  would  never 
have  been  attempted. 

O.  E.,   Ed.  M.U.M.   1911-12. 
H.  B.C.,  Ed.  M.U.M.  1912-13. 

THE  UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 

October  1th,  1913. 
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LONGER   POEMS 

EL   DORADO. 

(Prize  Poem,  1869.) 

The  deepest  sorrow  is  not  felt  by  those 

Who  suddenly  are  crushed  by  fortune's  blows ; 

To  bear  such  shocks  with  calmness  is  a  joy, 

And  all  the  energies  have  full  employ. 

Far  deeper  is  the  sorrow  when  each  day 

In  gloomy  sameness  passes  slow  away, 

When  haunting  thoughts  of  pleasures  past  appear, 

To  make  the  present  wilderness  more  drear ; 

And  e'en  the  work  in  hopeful  pride  begun 

But  disappoints  and  sickens,  e'er  'tis  done. 

No  glorious  sunset  marked  the  day's  decline, 

No  mellowed  beams  with  cheering  light  could  shine, 

Slowly  the  gloomy  shades  of  evening  fell, 

And  darkness  gathered  round  the  narrow  cell 

Where  Raleigh  once  for  courtly  grace  renowned, 

And  daring  deeds  of  war,  with  victory  crowned. 

By  a  mean  tyrant's  craven  spite  confined 

Long  years  in  dull  captivity  had  pined — 

Yet  not  the  sudden  stroke  of  fortune's  blight, 

Which    dragged    him    from    a    life   with    honours 

bright, 

And  scattered  all  his  hopes  with  fingers  rude, 
Nor  yet  those  dreary  years  of  solitude 
Could  fill  his  soul  with  such  distracting  grief 
As  now  he  feels.     Before,  he  had  relief, 
For  constantly  his  roving  thoughts  he  cast 
To  distant  ages  of  the  glorious  past, 
As  comrades  of  his  lonely  hours  they  brought 
The  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days,  who  wrought 
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Immortal  deeds;   they  brought  the  bards  of  old 

Who  all  heroic  deeds  in  song  have  told. 

A  lofty  hope  had  seized  upon  his  soul, 

The  story  of  those  ages  to  unroll, 

To  leave  the  world  a  work  of  lasting  fame, 

To  crown  the  memory  of  his  honoured  name. 

But  now  the  work  had  lost  its  power  to  please ; 

All  future  hopes  were  gone,  all  present  ease. 

He  saw  his  country  sinking  from  the  place 

She  occupied  before ;   and  every  trace 

Of  that  bright  chivalry  which  once  had  shed 

A  halo  round  the  age,  and  overspread 

With  wond'rous  majesty  the  haughty  queen, 

Had  passed  away  and  left  a  dreary  scene 

Of  glorious  prospects  blighted  and  destroyed. 

To  serve  his  country  life  had  been  employed; 

But  all  his  life-long  labours  seemed  in  vain ; 

England  he  thought  could  never  more  regain 

The  former  noble  height  to  which  she  rose ; 

Its  monarch  cringes  to  his  countries'  foes, 

And  tuneful  bards  would  now  forget  the  lays 

Wrhich  once  resounded  in  a  monarch's  praise. 

Tossing  and  restless  for  a  while  he  lay, 

Within  those  narrow  walls  he  loathed  to  stay; 

Sick  of  himself  and  longing  to  be  free, 

He  yearned  for  human  love  and  sympathy. 

As  sunshine  after  tempests  over  blown, 

When  fortune  all  her  envious  spite  has  shown, 

Some  happy  hours  or  hopes  at  length  arise 

And  drive  the  clouds  of  sorrow  from  our  eyes; 

So  when  his  joy  seemed  wrholly  overspread 

With  heavy  pain,  and  every  hope  had  fled, 

Fond  thoughts  recalled  the  pleasures  long  gone  by, 

And  brought  the  memories  that  could  never  die. 

A  gentle  vision  rises,  spreading  peace 

Over  his  soul ;  his  weary  tossings  cease ; 

For  through  her  tears  of  pity  on  him  smiled, 
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The  image  of  Throgmorton's  orphan  child, 

And  she  was  pointing  to  a  distant  shore 

Where  fame   and   freedom   might   be  found   once 

more. 

Thoughts  of  his  early  wanderings  filled  his  brain, 
His  dreams  of  El  Dorado  sprung  again ; 
He  seemed  once  more  in  distant  lands  to  rove, 
Through    many    a    dangerous    path    and    cypress 

grove, 

Through  pestilential  swamps  where  fever  breeds, 
And  poisonous  reptiles  lurk  among  the  reeds, 
Through  tangled  woods  to  force  his  arduous  way 
Where  leafy  boughs  obscure  the  light  of  day; 
In  spite  of  dangers  that  beset  his  road, 
Where    every    step    some    new    found    hindrance 

showed, 

He  presses  boldly  onwards,  till  at  last 
The  gloomy  pathless  forest  shades  are  past. 
And  then  there  bursts  upon  his  wondering  gaze 
A  lovely  scene;    in  rapturous  amaze, 
He  sees  the  land  for  which  he  sought  appear, 
The  El  Dorado  of  his  hopes  is  here. 
Grandly  before  him,  over  sands  of  gold, 
In  tranquil  majesty  a  river  rolled ; 
Around  its  banks  the  gay  flamingoes  played; 
And  glancing  from  the  sunshine  in  the  shade 
Darted  the  frequent  birds  in  plumage  bright, 
A  moment  only  seen,  then  lost  to  sight, 
Among  the  fragrant  orange  groves,  whose  bloom 
Loaded  the  gentle  breeze  with  rich  perfume. 
Beyond  the  Driver  stretched  a  fertile  plain 
Rich  in  its  herds  and  waving  fields  of  grain, 
Encircled  round  with  distant  mountains  high, 
Whose  snowy  summits  pierced  the  cloudless  sky ; 
And  right  before  them  brilliant  in  the  sun— 
A  rich  reward  for  toil, — Dorado  won. 
Crowning  a  hill  there  stands  a  city  bright, 
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With  golden  temples  flashing  back  the  light. 

Far  o'er  the  plain  a  mighty  lake  extends, 

And  though  the  air  is  clear,  the  distance  lends 

The  golden  haziness  of  afternoon. 

And  all  the  splendid  landscape  was  atune 

To  dreamy  thoughts.     It  seemed  a  region  blest, 

Where  after  toil  he  happily  might  rest, 

Teaching  the  gentle  natives  things  unknown. 

Already  in  his  fancy  there  has  grown 

A  heaven  on  earth,  remote  from  all  alarms 

Of  Spain's  foul  bigotry  and  cruel  arms. 

His  rich  and  glorious  kingdom  should  displace 

Her  grasping  power  and  from  the  land  efface 

The  very  thought  and  memory  of  Spain. 

Through  all  the  land  should  equal  justice  reign; 

A  commonwealth  regenerate  and  new, 

A  people  innocent  and  brave  and  true, 

In  that  strange  land  should  rise,  and  all  mankind 

There  the  Utopia  of  their  dreams  should  find. 

For  Eden  was  less  fair  than  that  bright  land, 

And  famed  Hydaspes  washed  a  poorer  strand. 

As  when  in  tropic  climes  the  setting  sun 

Sinks  in  the  ocean  when  the  day  is  done, 

With  suddenness,  and  what  before  was  bright 

And  radiant  with  its  mellow  golden  light, 

Soon  is  enveloped  in  nocturnal  shades, 

So  quickly  Raleigh's  glorious  vision  fades; 

Vivid  as  seen  by  sense  awhile  it  shone, 

One  moment  brilliant,  in  the  next  'tis  gone. 

The  vision  passed,  he  felt  it  must  be  true, 

Dangers  were  light  with  such  an  end  in  view ; 

Ne'er  could  a  prison  cell  enclose  his  mind, 

His  body  now  no  more  may  be  confined ; 

Restraint  he  finds  more  galling  than  before, 

That  loathed  restraint  he  feels  will  soon  be  o'er. 

The  meanest  tyrant  may  be  bought  with  gold; 

Beyond  the  seas  were  hoards  of  wealth  untold. 
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Raleigh  is  freed.     Across  the  western  main 

His  gallant  vessels  quickly  speed  again, 

He  feels  a  joyous  life  within  him  rise ; 

Before — Adventure  and  a  glorious  prize, 

Fame,  honour,  wealth,  and  freedom  doubly  dear ; 

Behind,  a  captive's  chains  alone  appear. 

Around  the  waves  may  dash  and  tempest  groan, 

He  feels  their  boisterous  freedom  as  his  own. 

Merely  to  feel  the  consciousness  of  life, 

Nerving  with  energy  for  toil  or  strife, 

Filling  the  body  with  a  sense  of  power, 

Is  pleasure  keen.     But  what  in  such  an  hour, 

Invigorated  by  the  ocean  wind, 

Leaving  all  care  and  weakness  far  behind, 

To  have  a  glorious  object  to  attain, 

A  noble  work  to  do,  a  good  to  gain  ! 

Such  joy  was  Raleigh's  now ;  but  failures  wait 

To  crush  the  undertakings  of  the  great. 

That  gallant  fleet,  the  crew  whose  courage  burned, 

With  ardour  in  its  leader's  cause  returned, 

Diminished,  baffled,  and  its  chief  bereaved 

Of  one  whose  hapless  loss  he  sorely  grieved. 

— Calmly  he  homeward  sails  to  meet  his  fate 

With  courage  trouble  never  could  abate. 

The  hope,  that  cheered  him  in  his  deepest  woe, 

Is  wholly  blighted.     Must  he  now  forego 

All  hope  that  ever  Britain  should  arise 

In  glorious  strength  to  spread  before  the  eyes 

Of  wondering  nations,  an  example  bright 

Of  liberty  maintained,  against  the  might 

Of  foreign  foes  and  its  own  lawless  king ; 

That  Britain's  future  bards  again  should  sing 

Immortal  words  w^hich  all  the  world  might  hear. 

That  ever  in  his  country  should  appear 

Statesmen  and  patriots,  whose  spreading  fame 

Should  cast  a  glory  round  that  country's  name ; 

And  also  must  he  lose  the  hopes  that  rose 
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To  find  a  land  beyond  the  reach  of  foes, 

Where  freedom,  truth  and  chivalry  might  reign 

And  bring  the  blessed  golden  age  again  ? 

Led  to  the  scaffold,  sacrificed  to  hate 

And  cringing  meanness,  martyred  for  the  State, 

Shall  every  hope,  once  vividly  displayed, 

Of  happy  destinies,  entirely  fade  ? 

No  !    Death  approaching  gave  a  second  sight, 

Which  showed  the  present  in  its  proper  light, 

With  causes  working  which  in  coming  days 

Strange,  mighty  movements  in  the  land  should  raise. 

Though  on  his  greatest  efforts  failure  came, 

The  fond  remembrance  of  his  glorious  fame 

And  all  his  deeds  would  point  to  some  bright  end, 

To  which  the  work  of  happier  men  might  tend. 

He  had  not  lived,  he  had  not  died  in  vain ; 

His  work  who  toils  for  right  shall  aye  remain. 

ALFRED  HOPKINSON. 


THE  QUARRIES  OF  SYRACUSE. 

(Prize  Poem,   1870.) 
11  Ein  Funklein  ist  auch  Feuer." 

The  night  was  over  earth,  and  in  the  night 

A  lonely  moon,  filling  the  chilly  air 

With    pale-beamed   shining.      Mainland    huge    in 

gloom, 

Long  stretch  of  lighted  coast,  and  surf-dashed  isle, 
Lay  sleeping  in  the  hush  of  silent  men ; 
While  restless  waters  of  that  middle  sea 
Beneath  the  frosty  radiance  gleaming  heaved, 
And  under  distant  darkness  thundered  far 
Upon  a  thousand  shores. 
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And  like  that  sea 

With  restless  motion  to  and  fro,  there  paced 
From  bound  to  bound  of  the  Latomian  gaol 
An  angry  man,  tight  folded  in  his  robe— 
Philoxenus,  the  bard  of  Kythera. 
The  victim  he  of  tyrant's  vanity, 
Who  sent  him  here  that  he  might  learn  to  applaud 
A  monarch's  metred  folly  with  high  praise, 
And  know  that  what  is  royal  must  be  good. 

In  huge  disgust  the  poet  stalked  and  stormed, 
Venting  the  pent-up  heat  of  smouldering  scorn. 
But  when  from  out  a  sheltering  crevice  near 
There  came  the  moaning  of  a  piteous  woe, 
To  him  recalling  thoughts  of  wrong  more  foul, 
The  fuming  wrath  to  indignation  blazed 
And  from  his  lips  outflamed  : 

"O  gods  and  men — 

If  men  there  be  who  are  not  turned  to  fiends — 
Look  down  into  this  nest  of  woe  !     Behold 
How  hands  to  which  the  fates  have  given  power 
Have  torn  the  bosom  of  dear  Mother  Earth, 
And  thrust  her  children  to  her  naked  bones  ! 
O  hear  that  cry  from  one  whose  wakeful  grief 
Wails  from  his  sleeping  frame  into  the  night ! 
O  hear — and  let  the  gods  swift  vengeance  rain 
While  men  with  lifted  hands  stand  by  to  pray  ! 

"There  lies  the  grey-beard  wretch;  his  shrunken 

limbs 

Outstretched  upon  the  grasses  he  has  pulled 
From  shaggy  cleft  of  rock ;  his  matted  hair 
Spread  o'er  his  stony  pillow,  and  his  lips 
Still  quivering  with  the  echo  of  his  wail, 
'O  Athens,  woe  is  me !  *     Yet  on  he  sleeps, 
For  all  these  burdens  of  the  flesh  to  him 
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Are  but  light  showerlets  after  crushing  storm. 
He  lies,  the  remnant  of  a  mournful  host, 
Who,  as  by  scorpioned  Furies  wild,  were  driven 
Through  raging  pestilence  and  thirsting  swords, 
Down  to  the  horror  of  this  mortal  grave, 
To  die  and  rot,  or  live  and  wait  release. 
Unransomed  here  he  lay,  for  he  had  dared 
To  raise  his  voice  against  a  leader's  fame, 
And  say  that  holy  Nikias  was  not  great. 
And  now  all  Athens  says  he  was  not  great, 
Nor  weaves  one  wreath  in  honour  of  his  name, 
Yet  here,  unransomed  still,  her  soldier  lies, 
And  lingering  wastes,  through  years  of  long  decay, 
The  giant  vigour  of  a  warlike  form, 
That  graced  the  ranks  of  bold  Demosthenes, 
When  Greece  came  glorying  o'er  the  vanquished 
main. 

"From  his  own  lips  I've  heard  the  harrowing  tale, 
How  thousands  helpless  stood,  and  saw  their  arms 
Spurned  into  heaps  by  Syracusan  heels ; 
How  proud  Athenian  glories  trailed  the  dust, 
While  brave  Athenian  freemen  writhed  in  bonds, 
And  groaning,  shut  their  eyes  to  veil  the  sight ; 
How  they  were  hurried  on  the  brutal  march 
O'er  weary  roads,  beneath  a  blinding  sun, 
And  forced  by  prick  of  lance  and  levelled  spear, 
Like  harried  cattle,  down  this  gaping  hell, 
Until  its  glutted  gorge  was  sick  :  and  left — 
A  steaming  sacrifice  of  panting  men. 

1  'How  on  them  fell  the  blast  of  ni^ht-winds  cold, 
That  starved  the  flesh  upon  their  aching  bones 
With  sudden  chill,  and  stung  their  oozing  wounds, 
While  thickening  darkness  rolled  into  the  den, 
Deepening  the  horror  with  its  heavy  gloom. 
And  there  they  huddled  close  in  sleepless  crowds ; 
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And  there  the  failing  man  his  comrade  called, 
Who  groped  in  vain  to  grasp  the  fallen  hand 
Of  him  who  slept  in  unrecumbent  death. 

"How  o'er  their  prison's  verge,  from  dawn  unseen, 
The  sun  his  first  slow  beams  sent  struggling  down, 
Lifting  the  shroud  of  mist  from  ghastly  dead, 
And  pointing  haggard  living  to  their  fate ; 
Then  rising,  brought  their  victors  from  the  camp, 
And    slaves,    themselves    half-famished,    carrying 

food, 

Who  shuddered  as  they  gave  the  wretched  dole, 
And  pitying,  wept  to  see  the  poor  numbed  hands, 
Wasting  the  scanty  meal ;  then  mounting  high, 
Severely  flaming  up  the  sultry  heavens, 
He  streamed  his  zenith  fervours  down  still  air, 
With  maddening  heat,  making  fierce  fever  throb 
In  every  brain,  and  these  sheer  rocks  to  swim 
In  swooning  furnace-glow.     Then  falling  set, 
And  left  all  open  to  the  wind  and  night. 

"Thirsting  and  faint,  through  all  the  burning  hours 

Of  that  long  day,  the  sufferers  dumbly  looked 

With  eyes  of  agony,  in  weary  hope ; 

Or  rent  the  husky  words  from  parched  throats, 

Pleading  for  food  or  death.    For  after  morn, 

Not  one  light  morsel  came  to  ease  the  pangs 

The  early  meal  revived ;  not  one  faint  sip 

Of  water,  for  their  draught.     But  jubilant  crowds 

Poured  from  the  revelling  city  all  the  day, 

To  see  the  caged  foes,  and  mock  their  wants 

With  lavish  feastings  round  the  open  tomb ; 

And  frenzied  women  with  dishevelled  hair 

Held  sireless  children  shuddering  o'er  its  yawn, 

Making  them  spit  upon  their  enemies, 

And  lisp,  in  sight  of  heaven,  a  murderous  vow 
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Of  endless  hate  for  Athens. 

"Morn  and  night, 

And  midway  noon  thus  slow  revolving  moved, 
Each  gathering  misery  in  the  doomful  roll- 
To  overwhelm  strong  lives.     Some  losing  hope, 
Sought  out  a  resting  place,  and  crawling  there, 
Lay  down  and  spoke  no  more.    Some,  more  exposed, 
Raving  in  wild  delirium  died ;  and  some 
Dropped  life  from  unstanched  wounds.     But  night 

and  day 

The  festering  piles  of  livid  corpses  grew, 
And  rotted  into  myriad-peopled  heaps. 
On  every  side,  a  hideous  drainage  flowed, 
And  mingled  sickening  odours  of  the  grave 
With  reek  of  closely  herded  men,  until 
This  spot  became  a  gangrene  in  the  land. 

"And  this  poor  wretch  through  all  these  tortures 

lived, 

And  saw  deliverance  come,  that  passed  him  by, 
And  left  him  here  alone.     And  yet  he  lives, 
To  share  the  fate  of  every  feeble  worm 
That  mighty  Dionysius  fears." 

Here  ceased 

The  voice  of  him  who  paced.     The  moon  was  hid, 
And  darkness  drove  him  to  a  rocky  couch. 
The  morning  brought  release  to  him.     But  he — 
The  other — not  until  his  death  was  freed. 

W.  C.   PlCKERSGILL. 
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LYSANDER. 

(1873.) 

(An  old  Athenian  returned  from  exile,  standing 
on  a  hill  overlooking  Athens  and  the  sea, — loquitur.) 

"And  this  is  Athens !     He  was  wise  who  saith 

That  life  unseen  is  mightier  than  death 

To  mould  a  change  !     Flowers  for  the  soft  shade 

pant,— 

And  sweetest  blossoms  most  delighted  haunt 
Dells  of  a  leafy  twilight, — no  man  sees 
The  dim  arising  of  those  palaces 
Of  spirits,  which  in  forest  lawns  they  say, 
By  beauty  charm  all  evil  things  away- 
Swift  soaring  viewless, — even  thus,  thus, — thus, 
Do  things  of  long  ago  make  fools  of  us 
When  from  our  separate  dreamings  we  awake 
Roused  by  a  call,  and  look  around,  and  shake 
Ourselves  beholding  !     Oh,  'tis  wond'rous  true 
Lone  living  hath  a  charm  to  mould  anew 
The  roughest  fibre ;    men  of  villainous  mood 
Have  been  converted  by  a  solitude, 
That  to  the  influence  of  souls  more  sweet 
Hearkened  as  idly  as  to  passing  feet 
Over  their  grating !     Did  not  thy  own-self,  fool, 
Most  ruddily  in  yonder  reeking  pool 
Of  city  fume  and  sweating  turmoil,  dip  ? 
And  'twas  with  something  of  a  thirsty  lip 
Thou  wast  cast  hence ;  but  since  that  day,  confess ! 
Thy  draughts  in  the  unpeopled  wilderness 
Have  mixed  thy  buoyant  blood  with  judgment,  fit 
To  taste  men's  being  without  drinking  it — 
To  gauge  their  mood,  and  what  I  count  divine 
Win  shrewdly  from  their  spirits — holding  mine 
In  that  fine  frame  which  sucks,  with  unbent  knees, 
Good  from  the  Immortals  by  analyses  ! 
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"Yet  men  maybe  are  something  fertile  too,— 
By  what  this  keen  analysis  can  do  ! 
Meseems  a  busy  brow  on  each  doth  sit 
Of  firmly  fixed  but  ever  restless  wit — 
That  would  upon  a  thousand  thoughts  begone, — 
Yet,  cruel !    is  a  captive  caged  in  one  ! 
See — like  that  little  pinnace  in  that  bay 
That  the  waves  woo  to  waft  itself  away 
A  merry  madcap  o'er  them,  to  the  roar 
Of  their  delighted  brothers,  on  the  shore 
Spilling  their  foam-crests, — but  the  wilful  ship 
Is  overmastered  by  the  metal's  grip 
And  may  but  flatter  ! — so  yon  city  lies 
Wooing  all  tender  fancies, — with  quick  eyes, 
To  win  it  from  the  burden  of  its  gloom, — 
And  the  brain  dances,  and  the  lips  assume 
Gayness  they  envy ; — but  that  touch  of  sense 
Charms  to  far  flight  that  coy  unconsciousness 
And  ancient  pale-orbed  Melancholy  then 
Seizes  her  tyrannous  domain  again  ! 

"But  wherefore  are  they  sad,  or  seeming  so? 
Is  there  a  battle  pending  who  shall  go  ? 
Or  doubts  old  Aves  whether  those  will  come 
Whom  none  but  victory  can  gather  home  ! 
And  is  the  fortune  doubtful,  countrymen  ! 
Stoops  now  the  star  of  Athens,  that  had  been 
Hard  for  the  eye  to  gaze  upon  of  late — 
For  such  of  us  as  fortune  separate 
Has  barred  with  frowns  from  your  high  destiny  ? 
Unless,  indeed,  there  dwell  the  eagle  eye 
In  those  that  in  a  phalanx  worship  fame. 
Kindling  together  their  one  beacon  flame — 
Athens  all  glory,  and  themselves  all  shame — 
Which  dims  the  golden  mirror  of  their  pride, 
That  they  therein  behold  their  glories  tried 
And  tempered  to  the  modesty  of  truth. 
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And  so  at  length  win  everlasting  youth, 
Since  all  the  splendours  of  the  buried  Past 
Seem  but  a  ruined  Trophy — not  to  last- 
Tumble  the  withered  blossoms!' 

But  I  err  :  — 

"Yes,  I  for  half  my  life  a  wanderer 
From  where  my  pregnant  root  was  set  at  first, 
Am,  tho'  returned,  with  such  a  spirit  curst 
As  led  me  forth, — who  breathing  on  my  Will 
Mellows  its  energy  inflexible 
To  the  poor  purpose  of  a  hanging  leaf- 
That  joyously  in  blossom  seeks  the  spring 
And,  little  later,  with  a  wail  of  grief, 
Bows  to  the  Autumn's  cruel  blustering  ! 
So,  I  will  judge,  yet  with  a  rapture  end — 
And  even  thus  my  haughtv  knees  descend — 
Me  that  hath  basis  in  one  mood  to  stay. 

"Ha!   but  what  rush  upon  your  bending  bay? 
My  eyes  are  clouded, — out  and  far  away 
Their  gaze  is  gone — but  nothing  do  I  see ! 
Pale  is  the  horizon,  and  to  the  shore 
The  gentle  waves  bemoan  them  tremblingly ; 
Methinks  the  breeze  is  sadder  than  before ; — 
And  now  a  purple  cloudlet  dreams  of  night — 
And  fancifully  had  obscured  the  sun ; 
But  lo  ! — and  now  I  bless  his  shadowed  light 
For  showing  what  I  saw  not,  shone  upon  ! 
A  fleet  of  ships, — and  victory,  I  trow  ! 
For  hark  !    the  deadened  clamour  of  applause 
Louder  they  cry, — but  there  is  silence  now  : 
I  think,  each  listens  to  the  breath  he  draws  ! 
Which  bodes  the  better  ?  troth  the  hunter's  horn 
Is  joyous,  though  the  hare  that  hears  it,  flies ; 
All  men  cry  'welcome'  when  a  man  is  born, 
But  every  soul  is  silent  when  he  dies  ! 
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"Now  nears  this  armament,  and,  moving,  wakes 
Thoughts  as  tumultuous  as  the  thousand  flakes 
Of  dripping  spray  aglitter,  that  appear 
Pallidly  bright — the  very  hue  of  fear  ! 
But,  by  that  high  and  brazen  Heaven,  I  mark 
They  are  not  ships  of  Athens  that  stand  stark 
Out  of  these  foreign  waters  :  there's  a  touch 
About  the  lines  of  prow,  that  says  *  So  much 
Hath  made  me  strong,  and  stronger  far  than  fair 
That  I  may  batter  beauty  everywhere,— 
And  justify  my  cost  of  iron  pelf, — 
By  sinking  Athens  ere  be  sunk  myself!' 
Do  you  not  see  the  stalwart  Spartan  speak, 
And  with  his  massy  anchor  bruise  the  wave,— 
And  trim  the  frontage  of  each  martial  beak — 
Whose  human  head  may  sink,  but  never  save  ! 

"Thou  wily,  soft,  insinuating  pity! 
Hast  thou  high  wages  of  yon  client  city  ? 
Then  none  of  me  ! — And  sympathy  shall  find 
I  know  Heraclitus  and  his  dry  mind  ! 
'Tis  but  invasion  ! — yet  the  fleet  is  far; 
A  little  inroad, — common  fate  in  war  ! 
Yet  stay,  I  think  'tis  nearer  than  I  thought ! 
There  is  the  fleet  in  tow — mute,  caged  and  caught ! 
Oh  verily  !  all  whose  fate  is  fight  have  fought ! 
Arise,  old  Athens  !    what  'tis  wailing  now  ? 
Wilt  you  with  sorrow  loose  Lysander's  brow  ? 
He'll  say,  for  Spartans  tears  were  never  sown, 
And  'tis  his  wont  to  drown  men  in  their  own  ! 
Oh  rise,  and  give  him  back  his  jest  with  gall, 
And  tell  him,  that  they  have  no  tears  at  all 
Shall  die  of  thirst,  where  traitors  drink  and  fall ; — 
Ay,  watch  the  bitter  henbane  in  the  cup, — 
And  call  it  gentle  wafter  where  the  shade  is  : 
And  vow  to  Zeus  that  if  they  so  might  sup, 
The  world   might   weep,   and  float  their  souls  to 
Hades ! 
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"O  torrid  heart !   what  bosom  words  are  thine  ! 
Yet,  not  in  feeling  but  in  judgment,  shine  ! 
They  sit  and  wail :  Do  I  not  faintly  hear 
A  little  bird  cry  softly  in  my  ear  :  — 
'Tis  a  poor  courage  that  is  born  of  fear, — 
Despair  was  ever  but  a  fool  i'  the  fight; 
And  Athens  doth  despair ! 

"Well  then,  good  night  I 
For  I  had  rather  see  a  strange  land  great 
Than  Athens  with  the  burly  flail  of  Fate 
Shattered  as  threatens  :  if  your  friend  is  dead, 
Leave  him  and  seek  another !     I  have  said. 

"Now  shall  the  speech  be  spirit  to  the  deed, 
And  tho'  the  heart  do  quarrel,  yet  indeed 
The  Athenian  eye  doth  recognise  aright 
That  greater  wit  is  in  a  brave  man's  flight 
Than  in  a  coward's  courage: — that  'tis  ill 
To  war  with  warriors  invincible; — 
And  he  that  offers  up  his  corpse  to  death, 
Mocks  at  the  policy  that  keeps  best  breath. 
For  highest  issues ; — is  a  slave  to  fame, 

Who  in  the  mouth  of  baser  men  than  I. 
For  such  a  dying  will  embalm  that  name 

To  the  coarse  clamour  of  posterity  !— 
Shall  I,  the  judge  of  things,  seek  glory?  nay  ! 
I  of  myself  am  the  sole  judge,  I  say  ! 
Yet  suffer  friends  a  morsel ! — I  will  fly, 
And  bid  those  hear  that  would  have  had  me  die, 
That  I  but  serve  revenge,  valour  and  wit — 
And  as  my  country  spurned  me,  so  I  it !" 

H. 
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THE  SYRENS. 

(1873.) 

The  gentle  ripples  of  the  deep 

The  evening  sun  has  tipped  with  dancing  gold, 

And  in  the  air  a  languid  sense  of  sleep 

Seems  all  the  drowsy  spirit  to  enfold. 

No  motion  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  scene 

Save  where  the  sea-bird  in  its  homeward  flight 

Like  a  dark  speck  athwart  the  track  of  light, 

Seeks  its  far  nest  upon  some  rocky  shore, 

Or  when  on  gentle  wings  the  zephyr  bore 

Some  dancing  butterfly ;  and,  like  an  airy  screen 

Of  golden  gossamer,  the  mellow  beams 

Of  the  bright  setting  sun  cast  all  around 

A  sense  of  unreality  that  seems 

To  load  the  very  air  with  soft  enchanting  dreams. 

Across  the  shining  golden  way 

The  western  sinking  sun  had  cast, 

A  lovely  little  island  lay, 

And  rippling  wavelets  as  they  passed 

Among  the  branching  corals  broke, 

And  strains  of  music  sweet  awoke 

As  'mid  the  tiny  rocks  they  met; 

With  shells  and  gems  the  beach  was  set ; 

With  changing  tints  they  brightly  gleamed 

As  o'er  them  fell  the  rainbow  showers 

Of  gentle  spray,  that  lighter  seemed 

Than  that  which  once  the  ocean  flung 

As  from  it  Aphrodite  sprung. 

The  isle  was  full  of  lovely  flowers ; 

Here  in  the  sun  the  wild  thyme  grew, 

And  roses  sweet  of  various  hue; 

From  all  around  the  lilies  drew 

The  butterflies  to  sip  their  honey  dew. 
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There  on  a  mossy  bank  reclined 

Three  lovely  maidens,  passing  fair, 

And  in  the  gentle  evening  wind, 

Streamed  the  long  tresses  of  their  flowing  hair. 

Their  delicate,  soft  twining  arms 

Were  exquisite  in  tint  and  form ; 

With  gentle  hands  each  held  a  silver  lyre, 

And  with  deft  fingers  touched  its  trembling  strings. 

All  in  the  evening  sun  seemed  rich  and  warm, 

And  while  each  beckoning  maiden  sings, 

Within  the  breast  a  strong  desire, 

To  stay  in  that  fair  islet  springs. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  dipping  in  the  sea 

Across  the  shining  waves  comes  speedily 

A  ship  with  curling  prow,  whose  well-manned  oars 

Striking  the  waters  make  no  idle  sound. 

Heroes  for  noble  deeds  renowned 

Are  hastening  to  their  native  shores. 

Quickly  the  vessel  reached  that  lovely  isle, 

And  then  those  drowsy  soul-benumbing  strains 

Came  floating  on  the  air  and  reached  the  ears 

Of  those  worn  travellers.     But  one  disdains 

The  strong  temptation ;  and  distraught  by  fears, 

"Warriors  of  Helas,"  earnestly  he  cried, 

"These  are  the  syrens,  they  who  oft  beguile 

Fond  sailors  w7ith  their  enervating  song 

To  land  upon  their  shores  to  rest  awhile. 

But  hidden  dangers  linger  at  their  side; 

And  though  their  pleasures  could  for  aye  abide, 

Far  nobler  joys  to  heroes'  souls  belong." 

He  ceased;  but  that  soft,  soothing  sound 
O'erpowered  their  senses  with  strange  drowsiness. 
Each  languid  stroke  but  makes  the  distance  less 
That  severs  them  from  that  enchanted  ground. 
The  song  those  maidens  sang  was  sweet  and  low 
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Like  the  soft  tinkling  of  a  silver  bell, 
And  longings  there  to  stay  more  strongly  grow 
In  all  the  heroes'  breasts,  and  these  dispel 
Their  nobler  hopes,  as  sounds  like  these  did  swell : 

"Ah  !  soft  is  the  bosom  where  thou  may'st  repose, 
And  warm  is  the  fond  heart  within  it  that  glows; 
Oh  rest  thee,  tired  wanderer,  oh  weary  one,  rest, 
Forgetting  thy  journey  when  clasped  to  my  breast. 
Thy  wandering  is  toilsome ;  oh  come  to  the  shore 
Where  thou  ever  may'st  rest,  and  wander  no  more ; 
Where  the  sea  is  asleep  with  perpetual  calm, 
Where    no    foemen    approach,    and    no    war-cries 

alarm, 

Where  sweet  strains  of  music  unceasingly  sound 
And  soft  arms  embracing  encircle  thee  round; 
Come,  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  clear  shining  sun  ; 
Thy  battles  are  ended,  thy  toiling  is  done ; 
For  thee  we  are  pining,  to  rest  at  our  side, 
Ah,  come  to  our  islet  and  ever  abide." 

Then  Jason  cried  to  Orpheus  :  "Take  thy  lyre 
And  sweep  its  sounding  strings  with  nobler  fire. 
Strike  forth  a  loftier  lay  to  rouse  the  souls 
Of  all  thy  comrades ;  for  as  music  rolls 
In  fuller  tide  from  thy  arousing  song 
Thy  comrades  will  take  heart  with  effort  strong 
To  consummate  their  labours  and  obtain 
Their  rich  reward.     But  if  thou  hast  no  strain 
Of  greater  power  than  those  soft  notes  that  rise 
From  yonder  isle,  let  jarring  discord  sound 
To  pierce  th'  enthralling  song  that  thus  defies 
Thy  powerful  art  so  long  and  far  renowned." 
Then  Orpheus  struck  the  lyre  and  thus  began  : 

"Heroes  of  Helas,  think  of  your  toil, 

Think  of  the  spoil 
Which  ye  bear  to  your  home. 
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If  ye  now  give  for  a  moment  of  sleep 

All  that  ye  reap 
From  toiling,  why  did  ye  roam. 

"Are  there  not  maidens  faithful  and  true, 

Thinking  of  you 
Watching  to  see  your  return  ? 
Will  ye  deceive  them  ?     Fresher  by  far 

Those  maidens  are 
Than  those  whom  now  ye  discern. 

"Rich  are  the  pleasures,  noble  the  name, 

Endless  the  fame 
Which  your  toil  will  have  won  ; 
Sweet  are  the  greetings  waiting  you  there ; 

Thrones  you  will  share 
With  kings,  when  your  toiling  is  done. 

"Smite  on  the  waves;  give  one  effort  more 

To  reach  the  dear  shore, 
Where  in  honour  your  journey  may  cease. 
Heroes  shall  never,  bound  by  a  chain 

Fettered  remain 
In  the  bonds  of  voluptuous  ease.'* 

He  ceased ;  and  then,  more  eager  than  before 
Each  soul  was  moved  with  energy  divine, 
Each  hand  with  greater  vigour  plied  the  oar, 
And  Argo  shot  more  swift  across  the  brine. 
The  syrens'  song  now  dies  upon  the  ear, 
They  pass  their  last  and  greatest  cause  of  fear ; 
Thus  noble  souls  ignoble  ease  despise 
When  nobler  visions  to  their  souls  arise. 

ANON. 
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RAVENNA. 

(Prize  Poem,  1874.) 
"  Quis  talia  fando,  Temperet  a  lacrimis  ?  " 

One  evening,  as  beneath  an  oak-tree  old 

I  read,  reclining;  by  the  fading  light 
The  sun  departing  tinged  the  page  with  gold, 
And  the  wind  whispered  to  the  leaves,  good- 
night. 
I  read  of  emp'rors  old,  and  kings  of  might 

Who  ruled  in  fair  Ravenna.     Fancy  clear 
Peopled  the  landscape  fading  on  the  sight, 

While  on  each  passing  breeze  I  seem'd  to  hear 
The  roar  of  Hadria's  waves  borne  near,  and  yet 
more  near. 

There  was  a  plain  on  old  Italia's  shore, 

Where  silver  Padus  rolls  his  winding  stream ; 
Green  was  the  grass,  and  fresh,  and  all  things 

wore 

The  semblance  of  a  country  in  a  dream, 
Where  all  by  worldly  care  unwearied  seem. 
A  little  strand  sloped  gently  to  the  side, 
And  there  were  stones,  that  did  outshine  the  cream 
Of  foam,  and  glistening  shells  were  scatter'd 

wide, 

And    ocean's    flowers    in    wreaths    by    beauteous 
mermaids  tied. 

Such  bound'ry  marked  the  hoary  Ocean's  sway; 

But  on  the  land  the  scene  was  lovelier  still. 
The  rich  and  verdant  plain  stretched  far  away, 

In  hazy  distance  bounded  by  a  hill, 
Blue  as  the  heav'ns,  the  source  of  many  a  rill. 

And  ocean  gazing  often  rais'd  his  head, 
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And  longed  to  approach,  restrain 'd  by  Nature's 

will. 

But  once  he  rose  from  out  his  wonted  bed, 
And  round  the  beauteous  plain  his  mighty  arms  he 
spread. 

And  thus  did  Ocean  gain  his  wished-for  prize ; 

Nor  long  alone  unenvied  sway  possess'd. 
New  rivals  for  his  fair  domain  arise, 

The  future  monarchs  of  that  country  blest. 
A  little  band,  by  cruel  war  oppress'd, 

ExpelPd  their  home  upon  the  deep  were  cast; 
And  coasting  in  their  skiffs  they  slow  progress'd 

Along  the  shore,  and  reach'd  the  place  at  last, 
Where  Ocean  had  of  late  attained  his  conquest  vast. 

Their  skiffs  they  guided  'mongst  the  beauteous 

isles, 
Which   still    remained    above   th'    o'erflowing 

deep; 
And  faces  once  again  were  lit  with  smiles, 

Which    grief    heart-rending    lately    forced    to 

weep. 
Along  the  channels,  which  like  serpents  creep 

Between  the  islets,  till  a  spot  they  found, 
Broad,  fair,  and  grassy ;   joyful  forth  they  leap, 

Their  shallops  to  the  shingly  shore  they  bound, 
Forgetful   of   their  pain,    they    hail'd  the    blessed 
ground. 

The  rolling  years  have  run  their  course  along. 

A  lofty  city  graces  Hadria's  shore. 
For  ever  echoing  with  the  busy  throng, 

By  weary  war-worn  warriors  held  no  more, 
Nor  wearing  the  rude  garb  which  once  it  wore, 

Lo  where  the  mighty  harbours  spreading  rise, 
Secure  retreat  when  tossing  billows  roar  ! 
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An  emp'ror's  fleet  at  anchor  proudly  lies, 
And  all  the  haven  rings  with  busy  sailors'  cries. 

Behold  her  mansions,  warriors'  rich  abodes 

Where  native  wealth  with  eastern  produce  vies  ! 
Behold  where  temples  to  her  country's  gods, 

Exhausting  worldly  strength  and  art  arise; 
Majestic  buildings  towering  to  the  skies  ! 

The  gilded  ships  from  storm  her  havens  keep, 
And,  rising  high,  the  mariner  descries 

Her  beacons,  flashing  far  across  the  deep, 
When  all  the  land  and  sea  is  hush'd  in  drowsy 
sleep. 

Ravenna's  star  still  brightens.     Lo  where  proud 

An  emperor's  palace  rises  !     Soldiers,  slaves, 
The  glittering  pageant,  and  the  cringing  crowd 

That  ever  follows  royalty.     There  waves 
Th'  imperial  banner,  and  unceasing  raves 

The  mingled  multitude.     War's  victim  here 
Dragging  along  his  weary  fetters,  craves 

A  conqueror's  mercy.     Nations  far  and  near 
Respect  Ravenna's   name,   while  many  trembling 
fear. 

Sovereigns,    though    mighty,    all   must   bow    to 

death, 

Ravenna's  high-born  emperors  passed  away. 
They  lived  their  life,  and  yielded  up  their  breath, 
Their  bodies  mingling  with  the  common  clay, — 
The  tombstone  marked  the  grave  wherein  they 

lay. 

Not  so  their  city,  fated  still  to  be. 
Not  yet  has  shone  Ravenna's  brightest  day ; 
In  happy  peace  she  waits  the  hours  to  see, 
When  Gothic  slaves  shall  rise,  from  Roman  fetters 
free. 
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Nor  distant  is  the  day.     A  few  short  years,— 

So  short  and  yet  so  full  of  changes  great, — 
In  regal  robes  a  Gothic  king  appears 

Upon  the  throne  where  erst  the  Caesars  sate, 
In  all  the  majesty  and  pomp  of  state. 

With  joy  the  monarch  new  Ravenna  hails, 
Rome's  tyrants  she  had  only  learned  to  hate, 

The  city,  free,  her  country's  fate  bewails, 
Alas  for  peace  when  vengeful  pride  assails  ! 

But  fiercer  battles  thou  hast  yet  to  fight, 

Ravenna  !     Nobler  triumphs  yet  to  gain. 
Lo !    where  advances,  confident  in  might, 

A  hostile  army  o'er  thy  sacred  plain, 
Which  'neath  their  heavy  tramping  rings  again. 
Now   bowmen,    bravely    your   dread   weapons 

wield  ! 
Now  guardians  of  the  walls  each  sinew  strain  ! 

Now  gallant  youths,  march  forth  upon  the  field, 
And  save  your  city's  towers,  which  never  learned  to 
yield. 

'Gainst  her  fair  walls  each  morn  the  foes  renew 

Th'  attack,  but  vainly  all  their  powers  engage, 
Still  her  defenders  staunch,  her  bulwarks  true, 

Unmoved  withstand  the  opposer's  fiercest  rage, 
Beard  their  proud  strength  and  dubious  battle 
wage. 

Assault  and  sally  fill  the  clouded  day, 
Nor  time  doth  seem  the  evils  to  assuage. 

Fast  rooted  is  the  hostile  fierce  array, 
And  custom  soothes  the  wonted  horrors  of  the  fray. 

Thrice    beauteous    Spring,    in   flowery    garment 

dressed, 

Tripped  o'er  the  earth,  and  cast  her  blessings 
wide; 
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Thrice  with  his  beams  the  sultry  god  oppressed 
The  lands,  and  winding  rivers'  courses  dried; 

Thrice  golden  Autumn  came,  and  reapers  plied 
Their  sickles,  'midst  the  scenes  of  rustic  mirth  ; 

And  thrice  with  icy  breath  and  hasty  stride 

Hoar  Winter  paced  upon  the  frozen  earth,— 
Ere  yet  Ravenna  yielded  to  disastrous  dearth. 

She  yielded,  and  in  triumph  slow  proceed 

The    conquering    armies    'neath    her    portals 

proud. 
The  brave  Theod'ric  mounted  on  his  steed, 

Fierce-glancing,  rode  before  the  excited  crowd, 
Which  hailed  him  king  and  victor,  shouting  loud. 

Low  bent  before  him  as  he  passed  along, 
The    conquered,    by    war's    troubles,    earthward 

bowed ; 

Joyful  he  rode  before  the  mingled  throng, 
And  straightway  on  his  throne  he  sat,  a  monarch 
strong. 

The  strife  is  done,  the  brilliant  triumph  o'er, 
The  dead  alone  possess  the  silent  strand; 
The  pale-faced  moon  in  peace  looks  down  once 

more, 

And  pours  her  beams  o'er  Ocean  and  o'er  land. 
The  temples  that  within  the  city  stand 

Shine  bright  beneath  her  rays,  the  ripples  small 
That  tim'rous  roll  upon  the  sparkling  sand, 

Bursting  in  showers  of  glittering  silver  fall, 
Breaking  the  silence  charmed  which  broodeth  over 
all. 

A  long,  long  calm  succeeds  the  troubled  days, 
And  works  of  peace  supplant  the  fears  of  war. 

Theod'ric  now  Ravenna's  people  sways, 
No  raging  discord  nears  their  joys  to  mar, 
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Each  morning  they  beheld  the  sun  afar, 

Slow  from  the  Ocean  raise  his  golden  crest; 
While  sunk  before  his  beams  the  opposing  star  : 

Each  eve  with  long-drawn  shadows  pass  to  rest, 
Behind  the  azure  hills  which  bound  the  radiant  west. 

Thus  passed  the  happy  years,  and  joy  and  rest 

Seemed  evermore  to  be  Ravenna's  share ; 
Too  happy  far  to  be  with  thoughts  oppressed 

For  future  days,  where  any  change  was  rare ; 
The  day  its  own ;  the  morrow  bore  its  care  : 

But  gathering  clouds  portend  the  dark  event; 
Rejoice,  blind  mortals,  till  your  foes  appear. 

The  fatal  bolt  the  lowering  cloud  hath  rent, 
And  mourning  for  its  monarch  every  head  is  bent. 

Now  hurrying  evils  follow  thick  and  fast, 

Death  in  her  walls,  the  Roman  at  her  gate, 
The  shout  of  battle,  and  the  trumpet's  blast ; 

Fast  rushes  on  inevitable  fate, 
And  slowly  sinks  Ravenna's  mighty  state. 

Tyrants  possess  thee,  freedom  leaves  thy  halls, 
Unnumbered  evils  close  about  thee  wait, 

'Neath  man's  destroying  hand  thy  glory  falls, 
Thy  destiny  fulfilled,  resistless  ruin  calls. 


Ravenna  !     Fallen  is  thy  power  and  pride, 

The  gloomy  garb  of  tombs  is  thine  attire ; 
But  'neath  one  stone  thy  ruins  cannot  hide, 

O'er  which  burns  genius'  everlasting  fire, 
Sleeps  the  great  master  of  the  Italian  lyre  ! 

Not  in  thy  monarchs  proud  and  victories  trust, 
For  these  will  perish  in  oblivion  dire ; 

But  when  they  fade  away,  as  fade  they  must, 
Still  will  thy  name  be  cherished  for  that  sacred  dust. 
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O  time  !    Great  monarch,  who  in  crumbling  hails 

Swayest  the  sceptre  o'er  the  subject  lands  ! 
Each  earth-born  potentate  before  thee  falls, 

All  things  unswerving  bow  to  thy  commands  ! 
O  great  and  just  one  !     Ever  'neath  thy  hands 

Worth  is  rewarded,  crimes  are  brought  to  light ; 
Nor  mighty  grief  before  thy  empire  stands, 

But  thou  subduest  him,  and  his  baneful  blight, 
Driv'st  from  the  weary  mind  with  joy  and  visions 
bright. 

Great  Source  of  all !     To  thee  all  things  return  ! 
Earth's  riches,  cities,  kingdoms — all  are  thine  ! 
Thou  nourishest  thy  offspring,  till  they  learn 
'Gainst  thy  all-ruling  sceptre  to  combine 
Their  earthly  wisdom  and  new  laws  assign ; 

But  then  on  them  thy  mighty  hand  thou  lays! 
To  check  that  pride  which  tempts  its  own  decline, 
Their  towering  mansions  in  their  growth  thou 

stay'st 

And  where  before  was  wealth   and  beauty,  all  is 
w-aste. 

GEORGE  GISSING. 


"EL  ULTIMO  SOSPIRO  DEL  MORO." 
(Prize  Poem,  1875.) 

A  rocky  platform,  and  behind,  a  pass 
Fretted  with  jagged  rocks  along  the  base ; 
Above,  o'erhanging  cliffs,  that  reached  across 
To  touch  each  other  like  two  stooping  giants. 
Below,  the  plain,  from  whence  a  thin  white  track 
Wound  up  towards  the  pass,  and  in  the  plain— 
An  island,  golden-shored  in  emerald  sea — 
Granada  with  her  minarets  and  towers, 
The  tallest  points  ablaze  with  eastern  light. 
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Up  the  white  track,  through  the  soft  morning  haze, 
He  came,  the  luckless  king,  and  after  him 
A  train  of  weeping  women  :  only  one, 
His  mother,  rode  before,  nor  wept  nor  cried, 
But  looked  on  all  around  with  stern,  hard  eyes. 
He  reached  the  path  head  and  reined  in  his  horse, 
And  gazing  on  his  city  murmured  low, 
Indistinct,  speaking  half  to  his  own  heart. 

"All  this  but  yesterday  was  mine,  and  now 
Is  passed  from  me,  and  lo  !  my  doom  is  come. 
And  in  my  day  my  kingdom  sees  its  end; 
As  they  foretold,  what  time,  when  I  was  born, 
They  called  me  the  Ill-starred  :  and  all  my  life 
The  Ill-starred  have  I  been,  and  full  unfit 
To  rule  this  rugged  people  whose  wild  heart 
Holds  not  with  mine ;  and  so  my  realm  is  gone ; 
And  I,  deserted  by  my  traitor  folk, 
Cast  out  and  beggared,  am  a  king  no  more, 
Having  no  home  nor  country  till  I  die." 

And  therewithal  welled  from  some  inmost  depth 

Of  hidden  sorrow,  bitter  tears,  and  fell 

In  slow,  big  drops  upon  his  horse's  neck, 

The  while  his  mother  scornful  looked  and  cold, 

Watched  him,  and  then  spake  clear  and  tauntingly  : 

"Ay  weep:  it  fits  thy  nature.     Weep  thy  fill. 

Who  manlike  cannot  die  should  weep  like  maid. 

Callest  thy  people  traitor  ?     Base  !  thou  hadst 

A  dearer  traitor  nestling  close  to  thee, 

Even  thine  own  weak  heart,  irresolute, 

Empty  of  constancy  or  strength.     Thou,  none  but 

thou, 

Hast  lost  thy  kingdom  :  lay  it  on  none  else. 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  been  El  Zagal :  yet  again 
(By  grace  of  Allah  who  still  helps  the  brave) 
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We  might  have  turned  the  Christian  dogs  to  flight, 
As  when  he  drove  the  mincing  Marquis  down 
These  mountain  glens,  and  filled  our  towns  with 

slaves 

To  hew  and  draw,  and  underneath  the  cliffs 
The  eagles  screamed  and  fought  about  their  prey. 
Or  had  we  him  they  called  Granada's  lion, 
Abdallah,  him  that  feared  not  mortal  man, 
Nor  would  have  feared  dark  Eblis  in  his  power — 
Or  Ali  Atar,  who  could  chase  yon  king, 
With  all  his  gaudy  knights  from  Loxa's  hill — 
Dead  now — all  dead — and  have  left  nought  behind 
Save  thee,  the  worst  and  weakest  of  them  all. 
Cursed  be  my  womb  that  e'er  it  brought  thee  forth  ! 
Surely  some  fell  Afrit  or  Eblis'  self 
Risen  from  deepest  hell  on  Granada 
To  work  her  sorrow,  swayed  us  in  that  hour 
When  Muley  Hassan  wrould  not  let  thee  die, 
But  saved  thee  for  his  ruin  and  thine  own. 
Why  stayest  thou  here?     Thy  kingdom  comes  not 

back 
With  woman's  weeping.     Cease  thy  tears,  and  on." 

As  one  that  had  not  heard,  or  heard  in  part, 
He  answered  her  in  slow  tones,  wearily  : 
"Rail  not :  I  come.     Go  thou  a  little  on 
And  I  will  follow." 

So  they  went  from  him 

With  clink  of  horse  and  mule  hoof  up  the  pass 
And  disappeared  :  and  still  he  sat  and  gazed, 
And  yearned  with  mighty  yearning  o'er  his  land. 
Then  spake  again  : 

"It  boots  not  to  delay. 
I  will  not  stay  to  look  upon  my  loss 
Or  see  the  triumph  of  yon  crafty  king 
Whose  treachery  hath  won  my  realm  from  me. 
Yet  whither  can  I  flee  ?     Will  not  my  eyes, 
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Where'er  I  am,  for  ever  see  the  same? 

Will  they  not  still,  whether  their  outward  sense 

Beholds  or  sea  or  mountain,  desert  plain, 

Green  valley  or  precipitous  abyss, 

Yet  image  inwardly  Granada  fallen, 

These  mountains'  purple  tops,  the  Vega  green, 

And  gleam  of  Christian  armour  from  the  walls  ? 

Yet  must  I  go ;  to  see  my  lands  no  more ; 

To  wander  on  throughout  this  weary  world 

Like  a  poor  land  bird  driven  out  to  sea 

That  finds  no  place  to  rest  its  tired  foot, 

But  struggling  on  and  on  with  slackening  wing 

Sinks  lower,  lower,  till  it  drops  and  dies. 

No  rest,  no  peace ;  but  storm  and  fiery  war 

Through  all  my  life,  and  storm  and  war  beyond : 

Cursed  of  my  people  even  from  my  birth, 

Ay,  even  of  my  own  kin  who  sought  my  life, 

Hated  of  her  who  held  me  at  her  breast, 

Now  at  the  end  unheeded  to  go  down 

Into  the  dark,  and  like  a  quenched  flame, 

Leave  nought  behind  !     And  yet  why  should  my 

fame 

Fall  utterly  ?     Still  many  years  of  life 
Remain,  ere  rest  shall  come,  even  though  my  days 
Outmeasure  in  the  weighing  of  their  woe 
The  burthen  borne  by  many  a  snowry  head. 
I  fall  not  yet.     My  name  in  time  to  come 
Shall  yet  be  common  on  the  tongues  of  men, 
And  all  shall  wonder,  even  as  when  a  star, 
Gliding  across  the  silence  of  the  night, 
'rops  in  the  bosom  of  a  gloomy  cloud  : 
'hen  suddenly  when  all  had  thought  it  gone, 
Breaks  forth  again,  outrivalling  the  moon, 
And  silvers  even  the  blackness  whence  it  came. 
Oh  fool !  thrice-fooled ;  wilt  still  be  self-deceived  ? 
How  often  have  I  soothed  my  soul  with  hopes, 
With  mighty  schemes  and  world  o'er-turning  plan 
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That  should  hereafter  lift  my  name  to  greatness, 

And  write  it  on  the  starry  vault  of  heaven 

In  lines  of  fire  for  future  time  to  read  ! 

And  still  they  all  like  wavering  mirage 

Reeling  athwart  the  burning  desert-haze, 

Vanished  as  I  came  near  :  and  so  will  this. 

Methinks  my  nature  is  not  hot  enough, 

Not  lightning  swift  to  follow  thought  with  act ; 

Even  as  my  people  say,  I  am  no  Moor, 

But  some  cold  Christian,  and  so  love  me  not. 

They  that  see  much  fit  not  in  troubled  times  ; 

To  weigh  and  to  consider  overmuch, 

Discern  conditions,  follow  no  hot  sect — 

These  win  not  greatness  :  but  the  spirits  that  love 

The  glory  of  contention,  set  themselves 

In  daring  pride  as  their  own  aid  and  fortune. 

Had  I  been  so,  or  as  yon  traitor  king, 

Smooth,  treacherous,  relentless,  cold  and  keen, 

Hiding  an  iron  will  with  an  easy  face, 

It  might  have  been — it  boots  not  to  think  how. 

The  days  of  a  man's  life  come  not  again, 

Nor,  once  unkinged,  is  any  king  once  more. 

Farewell  Granada  !    Now  at  last  I  go, 

To  Africa,  unto  my  kingdom  there, 

And  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  return, 

But  shall  find  there  my  grave  and  rest  and  peace. 

May  the  good  Allah  now  but  grant  it  me 

To  finish  like  a  king — that,  and  to  rest, 

I  ask  none  other  boon  :  that  which  is  fixed 

Is  fixed  :  no  man  may  win,  striving  with  fate, 

Nor  will  I  any  longer  fight  my  doom, 

Whate'er  it  be.     And  ye,  my  fickle  people, 

Ye  that  have  hated  and  have  warred  against  me, 

Fare  ye  well  now;  I  would  have  ruled  you  well, 

But  fate,  and  your  wild  wills  still  set  against  me, 

And  mine  own  weakness  still  have  hindered  me. 
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And  now  I  see  with  the  prophetic  eye 
Of  mine  adversity  woe  coming  on  you ; 
The  iron  hand  of  your  new  Christian  king 
Laid  heavy  on  your  bowed  and  patient  necks  : 
Yet  fare  ye  well :  my  soul  breeds  not  revenge ; 
Your  path  and  mine  are  set,  we  may  not  pass 
Beyond  the  bourn  that  fate  hath  marked  for  us, 
Or  alter  what  is  written  in  the  book." 

So  spake  he,  and  his  head  upon  his  breast 
Declined  awhile,  and  statue-like  remained ; 
Then  raised  his  eyes  and  cast  one  longing  look 
O'er  the  whole  scene,  as  one  about  to  part 
Gazes  on  some  dear  face  he  would  not  leave ; 
Then,  with  head  sunk,   once  more  he  turned  his 

horse, 

And  riding  forth  in  the  defile  was  lost, 
And  passed  away,  and  came  again  no  more. 

EDWARD  CRABB. 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 

(Prize  Poem,  1876.) 
"Ita  enim  senectus  est  honesta." 

Old  England's  proud  and  lordly  halls  and  towers, 
Though  forced  to  yield  to  time's  resistless  siege, 
Decayed  and  yet  decaying,  still  can  tell 
Full  many  a  tale  of  deeds  in  days  of  yore 
That  claimed  due  glory  for  their  rulers'  names, 
Or  covered  them  with  shame.     On  grassy  hill 
Reared  up,  or  toppling  some  steep  height  as  though 
To  reach  the  o'erarching  sky,  the  massive  pile 
Stood  towering  like  some  proud  giant  chief 
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In  solitude  surveying  his  domains 

Stretched  out  beneath  his  gaze,  and  challenging, 

Though  not  in  ringing  tones  from  scornful  lips, 

By  threatening  brow  and  fiercely  gleaming  eyes, 

Who  dared  dispute  his  sway.     And  even  yet 

Its  wall  now  broken,  and  its  battlements 

Beneath  concealing  ivy  crumbling  down, 

Tell  of  its  former  strength.     Proudly  they  stand 

Memorials  of  men  of  high  renown, 

And  over  ages  rolled  away  exult, 

Their  marks  of  spiteful  bearing  still 

But  signs  of  honour  now  and  victory. 

The  ancient  pile  thus  broken,  lordly  thus, 

Seems  like  the  same  proud  chief,  now  full  of  years, 

His  brow  is  marked  with  many  wrinkled  lines, 

About  him  many  a  scar,  and  these  his  pride ; 

Spent  is  his  strength,  but  feeble  though  he  be, 

His  frame  is  massive  still,  still  bears  its  breadth, 

And  testifies  to  earlier  power  lost ; 

A  haughty  front  shows  yet  beneath  the  locks 

That  lend  their  silvery  grace  to  honour  age ; 

And  as  he  gladly  opens  memory's  store, 

And  gives  relations  of  his  younger  days 

To  eager  ears,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  breast 

That  swells  with  trembling  energy,  assert 

The  inward  force  and  spirit  flaming  still. 

Thus  Ludlow  Castle  stands,  a  ruin  now, 

But  ruin  clothed  with  beauty,  fair  though  spoiled 

Of  early  greatness,  noble  in  decay. 

Uprising  from  a  rocky  headland  point, 

Its  lofty  turrets  and  embattled  walls, 

With  clinging  ivy  mantled,  lift  themselves 

Above  the  tops  of  tall  and  vigorous  trees 

Which  bow  their  heads  and  softly  murmur  praise 

When  bidden  by  the  breeze ;  while  on  this  side 

That  smiles  to  see  the  fair  and  glorious  face 

Of  joyful  Phoebus  as  he  sinks  to  rest, 
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A  rugged  ridge  is  seen  of  hard  grey  rock, 

Precipitate  and  bare  but  richly  crowned 

With  spreading  verdure,  leafy  brake  and  bush. 

Beneath  the  adamantine  mass  falls  sheer, 

And  at  its  base  Teme's  broad  and  shallow  stream, 

Of  glassy  clearness,  lending  beauty  here 

To  add  a  charm  to  beauty,  shaded  now 

By  the  o'erhanging  rock  and  sweetly  clothed 

With  soft  grey  light,  now  sparkling  merrily 

With  gleaming  fire  beneath  the  evening  sun, 

Flows  on  its  way  to  meet  Sabrina's  flood. 

Firm  stays  the  rock,  unmoved  immovable, 

Nor  less  in  strength  than  when  proud  men  of  old 

Upon  it  based,  for  strong  foundation  wise, 

Their  walls  impenetrable  and  threatening  towers, 

To  be  their  empty  boast  and  vain  defence. 

Steadfast  awhile  these  stood,  and  then  began 

To  yield  their  trusted  strength  at  every  storm, 

To  tremble,  soon  to  lose  solidity, 

At  last  to  break  and  fall ;  the  rock  beneath 

No  trembling  knows,  no  falling  nor  decay. 

And  yet  'tis  changed,  and  offers  now  a  view 

Other  than  once  it  bore,  and  fairer  too. 

Where   once   the   bowman's    piercing   shaft,    sure 

aimed, 

Bearing  swift  death,  laid  low  besieging  foes, 
And  where,  in  hewn-out  foss,  a  girding  flood 
Barred  their  approach  and  hindered  close  assault ; 
Here  cool  refreshing  shade  from  verdant  trees, 
The  elm,  late  budding  lime,  and  spreading  beech, 
Now  softly  overcast  the  pleasant  walks 
That  wind  beneath  the  rustling  roof  of  green ; 
While    here    and    there    the    sunlight,     piercing 

through, 

Dapples  the  mossy  sward  with  spots  of  gold. 
At  eventide  the  hardy  sons  of  toil, 
Their  daily  labour  done,  betake  them  here 
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To  rest  awhile,  and  aged  pilgrims  too, 
Mounting  with  tottering  steps  the  weary  hill 
To  reach  the  peaceful  spot,  here  sit  and  muse 
O'er  days  gone  by,  and  watch  the  children  play 
About  the  ancient  walls ;  and  when  the  sun 
Behind  Caer  Caradoc  has  sunk  in  peace, 
And  now  the  gentle  moon,  awaking  love, 
With  paler  beams  illumines  all  the  land, 
And  the  tall  castle  towers  against  the  sky 
Look  black  and  grim,  and  all  around  is  still. 
Here  happy  lovers  roam,  and  each  to  each 
Their  joyful  hopes,  their  fears  and  sorrows  tell. 
So  strange  the  contraries  that  time  effects, 
Nor  do  we  now  beneath  the  oppression  groan 
Of  tyrant  lords,  that  proudly  lift  their  hands 
To  bear  us  down  at  will  to  slavery, 
As  when,  their  freedom  lost  at  Senlac  field, 
Our  Saxon  fathers,  forced  to  bend  their  neck 
Beneath  the  conqueror's  yoke,  became  a  race 
Despised,  down-trodden,  marked  for  bitter  hate. 
These  mighty  walls,  reared  by  their  weary  hands, 
While  in  their  breasts  they  carried  bleeding  hearts, 
Are  monuments  to  tell  of  bravery 
Outdone  by  force  and  craft,  or  conquering  man's 
Contempt  for  man,  and  bitter  servitude. 
But  now  the  portal  pass,  pointed  and  low, 
Which  oft  has  sounded  with  the  threatening  tramp 
Of  martial  feet  moving  against  the  brave 
And  stubborn  sons  of  Cambria,  who  long, 
With  courage  high,  withstood  the  proud  advance 
Of  mightier  arms  than  theirs,  or  with  the  shouts 
And  heavier  rush  of  men,  as,  breaking  forth, 
They  fiercely  strove  to  cut  the  living  chain 
That  held  them  in.     Now  bursts  upon  our  sight 
A  noble  view.     Clothed  with  luxuriant  green, 
On  every  side  the  venerable  walls 
Enclose  a  grassy  space,  extending  wide 
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And  open  to  the  sky.     Here,  as  we  turn, 

Embattled  piles  of  ruined  structures  rise, 

Whose  outlines  still  the  careful  eye  may  trace 

Amid  decay.     The  numerous  rifts  "and  breaks 

Enrich  the  scene  with  pleasant  harmony 

Of  sweetly  intermingled  light  and  shade, 

While  various  tints  and  stains,  the  marks  of  age, 

Moss-coated  stones  and  darker  ivy  leaves 

Put  forth  the  alluring  charm  that  colour  has 

To  please  the  eye.     Stillness  profound  is  king, 

Stillness  that  moves  the  sensitive  mind  to  awe, 

Imagination  prompts,  and  furnishes 

For  sportive  fancy  room.     Begins  each  spot 

To  tell  the  listening  ear  its  secret  tale. 

Here  haughty  feudal  chiefs,  like  little  kings, 

Once  held  high  court,  receiving  fealty 

From  lesser  lords  who  owned  their  homage  due, 

Or  the  young  hope  and  heir  so  soon  to  fade ; 

Of  England's  might  and  Tudor  majesty, 

Leading  his  youthful  spouse,  daughter  of  care; 

Here  the  fierce  conqueror  of  Towton  field, 

Exulting  that  the  rose  of  Lancaster 

Lay  trampled  in  the  dust,  held  riotous  feast. 

The  gloomy  keep,  waking  black  images 

Of  cruelty  and  woe,  darkly  recalls 

The  tearful  eyes,  the  weary  longing  breasts, 

The  bitterness  and  pain  its  walls  have  seen. 

But  one  bright  spot  has  brighter  memories 

To  thrill  the  soul  that  loves  nobility ; 

Just  pride  the  spirit  moves,  as  now  we  stand 

Where  lustrous  Sidney  graced  his  father's  board, 

Uniting  to  a  bright  intelligence 

A  heart  magnanimous  and  high  desires ; 

And  where  the  early  light  of  England's  star, 

Great  Milton,  soon  to  shine  with  brilliancy 

Incomparable,  beamed  in  the  lofty  song 

Of  praise  to  pure  and  lovely  chastity. 
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Here,  too,  he  pondered  o'er  his  merry  lines, 
In  jest  and  keen  burlesque  the  "first  and  last," 
Who  for  his  weary  toil  from  prince  or  lord 
Received  no  mede  but  smiles  and  empty  praise, 
Neglected  Butler.     Thus  through  every  part 
We  move,  half-reverent,  and  ask  of  each 
Its  memories,  for  each  has  some  to  tell ; 
Seeking  to  know  and  understand  the  past, 
To  learn  its  lessons  and  its  warnings  mark. 

J.  SYDNEY  MORANT. 


ARCTOS. 

(Prize  Poem,  1877.) 

Unknown,  mysterious  Pole,  untrodden  still 
By  mortal  foot,  amid  a  world's  unrest 

Alone  at  peace  !   whose  is  it  to  fulfil 

A  long  expected  destiny  ?   whose  breast 

Shall  throb  triumphant,  as  the  vision  blest 
Delights  his  eager  eye,  when,  many  a  gale 

And  hazard  past,  the  haven  of  his  quest 
Is  won,  and  first  of  men  he  lifts  the  veil 
And  treads  the  very  Delphi  of  the  Arctic  pale  ? 

O  Northern  oracle,  for  many  a  year 

Have  seamen  bold  from  many  a  clime  and  land 

Thy  presence  sought  a  favouring  word  to  hear; 
But  thou  preservest,  with  repellant  hand, 
Thine  awful  solitude,  sublimely  grand, 
And  wrapped  in  silence  heedest  not  their  cry ; 

Like  those  calm  gods  of  old,  a  careless  band 
That  lay  cloud-cushioned  on  Olympus  high ; 
What  is't  to  them  or  thee  that  mortals  toil  and 
die? 
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Yet  not  for  ever  shall  it  be  that  thou 

Shalt  mock  the  struggles  of  o'er-daring  men, 

Nor  shall  their  restless  keels  for  ever  plough 
The  adverse  wave,  and  still  no  haven  gain  : 

To  all  there  cometh  time  of  rest  from  pain ; 
And  there  shall  come  a  day  when  to  thy  shore 

Some  battered  ship  triumphant  stall  attain, 
And  brave  the  shapes  of  legendary  lore 
That  weirdly  guard  thy  strand,  inviolate  no  more. 

But  now  no  whisper  breaks  thy  silence  cold, 
Thy  myrmidons  the  bold  invaders  check ; 

Strange  monsters  of  the  deep  thy  fortress  hold, 
While  falls  the  crashing  ice  upon  the  deck 

In  wild  upheaval ;  universal  wreck 
Appears  around,  and  in  a  fast  embrace 

The  floes  enfold  the  timbers;  at  thy  beck 

Huge  toppling  bergs,  with  grimly  nodding  face 
Hang  imminent,  slow  swaying  on1  their  shifting 
base. 

Or  else  when  after  ceaseless  toil  endured 

And  sledges  dragged  along  the  unwilling  snow, 

The  wearied  seaman,  by  sweet  sleep  allured, 

Doth  rest  and  dream  of  home;  the  treacherous  floe 

Bears  him  unconscious  southward ;  morning's  glow 
Reveals  his  toil  undone,  yet  burns  the  flame 

Of  hope  no  fainter  in  his  soul ;  to  show 

Grief  or  despair  he  scorns ;   that  were  foul  shame 
Unknown  to  noble  hearts  that  bear  the  sailor's 
name. 

But  who  yon  spectre  wan,  with  ghastly  mien, 
That  watches  evermore  for  helpless  prey, 

While  Death  and  Terror  stalk  across  the  scene, 
And  Pestilence,  in  ominous  array  ? 

Oh  worse  than  drifting  field,  and  ice-blocked  bay, 
More  dread  than  toppling  berg  and  clashing  floe, 
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Is  that  fell  Fury,  to  whose  fatal  sway 

Yield  weak  and  strong,  when  over  them  their  foe 
Waves  her  black  flag  of  doom,  and  lets  her  ban 
dogs  go! 

She  is  the  sailor's  curse  in  Arctic  seas, 
Dauntless  he  dares  "all  that  a  man  may  do" ; 
But  nought  can  stay  her;  rope  and  sail  may  freeze, 
Crushed  planks  may  let  the  icy  current  through, 
And  he  will  vanquish  all ;   but  when  the  crew 
Are  struck  by  this  destroyer,  happy  they 
If  they  bid  not  afar  their  last  adieu 
To  friends  and  home,  but  feebly  force  their  way 
From    Northern    gloom    and    gain    the    healthful 
Southern  day. 

And  yet  not  all,  the  Scylla  of  the  North 

Doth  never  let  her  victims  all  go  free, 

But  with  her  savage  heads  swift  darting  forth, 

Strikes,  and  the  doom  is  sealed ;    ne'er  cometh  she 

And  brings  not  death  to  mariners  at  sea ; 

'Tis  vain  to  thrust  her  back,  't  will  nought  avail ; 

Prey  she  must  clutch,  till  then  she  will  not  flee ; 

Before  her  onset,  skill  and  courage  fail, 

Invincible  as  genie  of  an  Eastern  tale. 

No  hideous  pomp  befits  a  sailor's  grave, 
No  frowning  plumes  or  sable-hearse  are  here; 
Only  his  loved  bark  rocking  on  the  wave, 
The  nation's  banner  and  the  simple  bier; 
His  shipmates  stand  around,  and  many  a  tear 
Bedews  their  rugged  cheeks  in  grief,  and  then — 
(Farewell,  brave  heart,  to  constant  memory  dear  !) 
As  sinks  the  well-loved  form  beyond  our  ken, 
The  chaplain's  earnest   prayer,    the   sailor's  deep 
Amen  ! 
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Thus  I  would  lie,  free  from  th'  appalling  gloom 
That  makes  of  death  a  fearful  thing  on  shore ; 
That  seems  to  teach  us,  when  we  reach  the  tomb, 
Our  life  has  fled,  and  will  return  no  more ; 
Is  this  the  wisdom,  then,  that  those  who  pore 
O'er  sacred  tomes  have  won,  our  heart  to  cheer? 
At  sea  our  faith  more  simple,  'mid  the  roar 
Of  surges,  bids  us  trust,  and  banish  fear, 
And  welcomes  death  unmoved,   whatever  garb  he 
wear. 

As  hard  in  summer  their  unceasing  toil, 
So  sweet  their  rest,  when  winter's  chilling  might 
Denies  their  onward  path ;   the  cheerful  oil 
Dispels  the  gloom,  to  pass  the  tedious  night 
The  seaman  strives  in  anxious  mood  to  write 
The  dubious  pothook  with  the  uncertain  quill ; 
Or  various  jest  and  song  his  ear  delight, 
While    mirthsome    music    through    his    soul   doth 

thrill 
Or  as  a  king  in  state  he  wields  a  sovereign  will. 

Nor  are  thy  visions,  Arctos,  all  of  dread, 
Charms  hast  thou  too  to  soothe  the  weary  soul, 
See  all  around,  in  magic  splendours  spread, 
The  gorgeous  architecture  of  the  Pole, 
Eternal  palaces  :  while  ages  roll 
They  stand,  yet  never  doth  one  form  remain. 
'Tis  elfins'  work,  poor  seamen  to  cajole, 
Who  deem  they  near  a  rest  from  earthly  pain, 
Some  Paradise,  sweet  refuge  from  the  icy  main. 

For  here  behold,  in  endless  vista  seen, 
Temple  and  column,  minaret  and  spire, 
While  from  above  the  Aurora  casts  her  sheen 
In  many  tinted  streams  of  shimmering  fire; 
But  vainly  does  the  longing  heart  desire 
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To  pass  the  portals  that  such  glory  fold ; 
It  may  not  be ;   as  well  may'st  thou  aspire 
To  spurn  the  stars  and  win  the  gates  of  gold, 
'Tis  but  a  dream  of  heaven  thy  wistful  eyes  behold. 

Thrice  happy  ye,  to  whom  the  Fates  ordained 
To  sail  in  hope  the  Northern  seas  afar, 
And  fly  a  continent  so  foully  stained 
With  lust,  deceit  and  trail  of  barbarous  war; 
Not  yours  to  view  black  hell's  triumphant  car 
Remorseless  crush  the  innocent  and  weak, 
While  those  that  once  were  mighty  dare  not  bar 
Its  path,  nay,  scarce  can  courage  gain  to  speak, 
But,  silent,  let  the  devil's  horde  their  vengeance 
wreak. 

Your  names  shall  not  descend  to  after  time 
As  men  who  durst  not  strike  a  blow  for  right, 
Who  like  the  priest  of  old  connived  at  crime, 
And  passed  the  victim  with  averted  sight ; 
Your  honour  still  unsullied  shines  and  bright, 
A  nobler  mission  yours  to  seek  the  Pole, 
Where  man  yet  thirsts  not  for  man's  blood  in  fight, 
Your  names  to  blazon  on  the  British  roll 
Of  Arctic  voyagers,  a  fair,  a  glorious  scroll. 

Nor  shall  the  bard  forget  his  native  hill ! 
Ye  hundred  souls,  "in  arms,  in  art,  in  song" 
Renowned ;   a  sailor  comrade1  now  shall  fill 
A  kindred  place  that  has  been  vacant  long ; 
For  not  of  old  didst  Thou  thy  sons  among 
Number  an  ocean-wanderer,  but  to  Thee 
Do  these  and  newer  triumphs  now  belong ; 

i.  Lieutenant  (now,  Dec.  1877,  Commander)  Alfred  A.  C. 
Parr,  R.N. 
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Herga  !     Thy  flag  doth  proudly  float  and  free 
O'er  blue  Nyassa's  2  sunlit  wave,  and  Arctic  sea ! 

And  who  will  dare  assert  that  man's  dominion 
Shall  ne'er  o'erstep  its  limits  of  to-day  ? 
Sure  in  some  age  to  come  on  mighty  pinion 
He  shall  subdue  the  aether  to  his  sway 
And  from  the  Pole  its  secret  wrest  away. 
Not  all  in  vain  did  Daedalus  devise 
His  soaring  wings ;   he  left  not  earth  for  aye ; 
In  every  age  the  great  of  old  arise, 
Though  but  as  phantom  forms  to  our  beclouded 
eyes. 

No  need  for  fear,  my  country,  while  each  son 
Dare  face  undaunted  nature  thus  in  fight, 
Unconquered.  Thou  a  boundless  course  shalt  run, 
And  win  with  endless  stores  of  life  and  light ; 
The  world  shall  have  in  thee  a  beacon  bright, 
To  point  the  path,  and  pioneer  the  way, 
Where  man  may  wing  an  ever  upward  flight 
And  at  the  last  (no  earthly  meed  we  pray), 
Attain  th'  immortal  beauty  of  the  perfect  day. 

P.  T.  MACKESON. 

2.  H.  B.  Cotterill,  Esq.,  formerly  a  Harrow  master,  is 
now  (Dec.  1877)  engaged  in  a  trading  expedition  to  Lake 
Nyassa.  His  Harrow  friends  presented  him  with  a 
portable  boat  named  the  "  Herga  "  (Anglice,  Harrow) 
which  now  (Dec.  1877)  flies  the  school  flag  on  the  lake. 
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ST.  SILVESTER'S  DAY,  1384. 
(Prize  Poem,  1885.) 

"  At  last  the  bell   ringeth  to  evensong." 
(Speaketh  the  priest,  John  Horn,  to  one  his  friend.) 

I,  John  the  priest,  the  last  who  knew  the  face 

And  heard  the  voice  of  our  great  master  dead, 

Shall  go  ere  long  to  join  him  in  the  rest 

I  long  since  saw  him  enter.     I  have  lived 

Through  long  and  many  twilight  years  since  then, 

But  soon  the  break  of  dawn  will  come  for  me 

And  I  shall  hear  John  Wyclif's  voice  again. 

But  ere  still  death  shall  fold  me  I  am  fain 

To  speak  of  Wyclif's  end,  for  men  forget 

What  once  they  heard  of  him,  and  evil  tongues — 

Now  he  lies  silent — mutter  lying  tales 

And  shameful  things  of  him  who  knew  no  shame. 

I  am  so  old  my  memory  fails  sometimes 

To  mind  me  of  the  things  I  used  to  know ; 

But  that  one  day  is  still  as  clear  to  me 

As  though  last  sabbath  I  had  seen  it  all. 

Two  days  he  lay  upon  his  silent  couch 
After  we  bore  him  from  the  altar's  foot, 
And  his  still  chamber  seemed  the  church  to  us, 
So  like  a  carven  saint  he  voiceless  lay 
As  if  he  saw  some  thing  we  could  not  see, 
Nor  he  could  tell  us.     Now  and  then  his  eyes 
Looked  slowly  on  us,  as  the  eyes  of  one 
Who  long  has  gazed  on  sunset-brightened  clouds, 
Then  turns  to  darksome  earth  :    his  thought  per- 
chance 

Reached  further  into  heaven,  those  calm  hours, 
And  he  would  fain  have  told  us.     So  three  days 
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We  watched  him  reverently,  till  near  the  close 

Of  that  third  day — it  was  the  blessed  feast 

Of  Silvester — they  said,  "  He  scarce  wall  live 

To  see  the  dawning  of  the  glad  New  Year 

To-morrow's  sabbath  brings."     And  looking  out 

I  saw  the  snow  had  wrapped  a  shroud  of  white 

About  the  earth,  for  burying  of  the  year, 

And  darkly  from  it  rose  the  tall  church  tower 

Pointing  to  heaven  above  the  field  of  graves  : 

Scarcely  a  birch-tress  moved  against  the  sky 

Or  crimson  berry  dropped  its  icy  star, 

All  was  so  still ;  the  Old  Year's  work  was  done 

And  winds  and  turmoil  waited  for  the  New. 

And  not  a  cloud  and  not  a  shadow  dimmed 

The  frosty  glory  of  the  shining  sky 

With  any  sorrow  for  the  fading  year 

And  waiting  world,  or  us  who  waited  too 

With  hearts  more  chill  and  thoughts  more  numb 

than  aught 

The  dull  snow  clogged  upon  the  silent  plain, 
Waiting  to  lose  the  leader  of  our  lives, 
The  shepherd  of  our  flock.     One  first  grows  old 
When  the  New  Year  brings  less  instead  of  more, 
Less  help,  less  love;  for  though  these  buried  lie 
In  the  deep  coffin  of  the  old  days  dead, 
The  new  months  bring  more  sorrow,  harder  work 
For  weaker  hands  to  do,  and  Hope  is  dead 
With  the  Old  Year  that's  gone,  or  so  far  off 
That  dim  eyes  cannot  see  her.     So  it  was 
With  us  who  waited  round  that  quiet  bed 
Where  Wyclif  dying  lay,  and  looked,  and  knew 
That  we  should  never  hear  his  voice  again, 
For  he  was  passing  with  the  flying  hours : 
He,  the  one  witness  for  God's  truth  that  stood 
Unheeding  human  threats  or  devil's  taunts, 
A  light  that  never  wavered,  never  failed, 
But  waxed  and  shone  a  beacon  in  the  dark  ; 
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A  trumpet  in  the  sleepy  night  of  sin ; 
A  rock  amid  the  surging  ocean  roar 
Of  fears  and  doubts  and  greed  and  cruelty 
That  longed  to  swallow  up  the  godless  world, 
And  drown  heaven's  light  in  darkness. 
How  would  the  wicked  triumph  when  they  knew 
That  this  one  bulwark  stemmed  the  tide  no  more  ! 
How  would  God's  new-built  temple  crumble  down 
When  he,  its  pillar,  vanished  from  his  place  ! 
He  looked  that  we  should  finish  all  his  work, 
Catch  up  the  torch  from  his  down-sinking  hand, 
And  bear  it,  waxing,  through  the  coming  years, 
Till  England,  kindled  with  the  Holy  Word, 
Should  shine  a  glorious  beacon-light  of  truth. 
But  we,  like  sheep  unshepherded  who  knelt 
Beside  the  couch  whence  Wyclif's  voice  no  more 
Would  help  and  comfort  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
How  should  we  tread  life's  many  paths  alone, 
And  all  unguided  wield  the  breaking  sword  ? 
To  watch  a  great  work  grow  from  more  to  more, 
And  see  each  day  how  stone  is  laid  on  stone 
And  all  keeps  rising  to  a  perfect  end, 
Then  find  the  strong  foundation  sink  away, 
And  wall  and  tower  that  we  have  watched  and  loved, 
Come  sliding  headlong  in  one  hopeless  crash 
To  whelm  us  in  confusion  : — this  is  hard; 
This  makes  the  heart  grow  torpid  in  despair, 
Its  every  comfort  buried  in  the  wreck. 
Even  thus  was  I  that  evening,  in  the  room 
Where  he,  our  prophet-priest,  still  speechless  lay, 
As  though  his  soul  already  was  in  Heaven, 
Or  e'er  its  earthly  chains  would  set  him  free. 
And  looking  on  his  face,   I   was  ashamed 
Of  fears  and  doubts,  and  kneeling  sent  my  prayer 
To  Wyclif's  God,  Who  was  our  Father  too. 
And  looking  out  I  saw  the  crimson  glow 
Across  the  sky,  and  bathe  the  wooded  plain 
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In  dusky  mist,  that  gloomed  and  wavered  up 

To  where  the  church  elms  laid  their  shadowy  sprays 

Against  the  paler  sky;  the  western  wind, 

Which  gathered  with  it,  trembled  in  their  boughs, 

That  bent  and  beckoned  to  us  from  the  gloom ; 

And  through  me  ran  a  shiver  and  a  dread, 

As  if  a  cold  hand  touched  me;  and  we  saw 

A  strange  fire  shining  in  the  master's  eyes, 

Not  lit  of  earthly  sunlight,  and  a  smile, 

Not  born  of  human  thought,  grow  on  his  face, 

Till  as  the  last  glow  died  upon  the  sky, 

The  shadow  covered  him,  and  restfully, 

The  unvoiced  message  on  his  lips, 

The  deep  eyes  closed  in  darkness,  not  to  wake 

But  in  the  dawning  and  the  sabbath  morn 

And  glad  New  Year  of  God. 

ALICE  D.  GREENWOOD. 


AN  ODE. 
(1886.) 

The  sweet  young  Spring  is  roving  merrily 
Along  the  track  that  winter  has  left  bare, 
And  where  she  treads,  a  joyous  pageantry 
Of  beauty  rises;  all  the  gladsome  air 
Awakes  from  weary  dullness  and  dark  gloom, 
And  all  things  take  a  hue  of  deep  delight; 
Nature  shakes  off  her  burden  of  bleak  doom, 
And  leaping  forth  in  all  her  lively  might, 
Sings  in  the  ecstasies  of  new-born  gladness, 
And  flings  away  the  chilly  robes  of  sadness. 
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But  not  for  me,  alas  !  no  more  for  me 

The  Spring  revives  in  joy,  no  more  my  heart 

Leaps  boundingly  in  Nature's  unity, 

No  gladness  comes,  no  winter  doth  depart, 

No  blooms  of  joy  within  my  being  start, 

No  sunshine  pierces  through  the  deep,  dark  tomb, 

But  anguish  has  transfixed  me,  its  keen  dart 

Pierces  full  deep  into  my  bleeding  soul, 

And,  grovelling  in  despair,  an  awful  doom 

Of  lonely  trouble  over  me  doth  roll. 

The  birds  are  pairing  in  the  woods,  their  songs 

Tremble  along  the  music-laden  air, 

And  every  forest  bower  sweet  notes  prolongs ; 

The  cuckoo's  chant,  the  linnet's  trilling  fair 

Across  the  sunny  fields  their  burthen  bear. 

And  as  I  hear  them,  over  me  is  borne 

An  awful  sense  of  loneliness  that  I 

Alone  amid  such  gladness  am  forlorn, 

That  they  should  sing  when  I  can  only  sigh, 

They  joy  in  love,  while  I  in  sorrow  mourn. 

I  watched  the  lark  this  morning  as  he  sprang 

High  in  the  golden  dawning  to  the  blue, 

And  while  the  sunshine  with  his  warble  rang 

My  heavy  grief  came  on  my  soul  anew ; 

And  as  his  wild  notes  thronged  my  being  through 

A  restless  longing  seized  on  me  for  rest, 

That  I  might  merge  in  that  full  happiness, 

That  deep,  deep. joy  in  all  his  song  expressed; 

My  sorrow,  by  his  singing  seeme'd  less 

A  thing  of  weeping  than  of  yearningness. 

In  every  glade  upspring  the  budding  flowers, 
The  violets  perfume  the  lingering  gale, 
The  honeysuckle  trails  o'er  lilac  bowers, 
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And  hawthorn  fills  with  sweetness  every  dale. 
Blue  hyacinths  and  low  primroses  pale 
Start  from  the  earth,  but  these  are  not  for  me ; 
Weave  me  a  garland  of  dark  hemlock  leaves, 
Or  solemn  sprigs  from  the  yew's  gloomy  tree, 
And  bring  to  me  that  flower  that  ever  grieves, 
The  drooping  cowslip,  and  while  moonlight  weaves 
A  silentness  amid  the  midnight  air 
Alone  I'll  wander,  for  that  time  to  me 
Is  sympathy ;  it  seems  some  grief  to  bear. 

Oh  silent  years  of  anguish,  deep  and  dark 
Has  been  the  current  of  your  onward  flowing  ! 
Lost,  lost  am  I,  and  like  a  shipwrecked  barque 
On  leeward  shores  when  winter  winds  are  blowing ; 
As  rivers  flow,  their  flood  is  ever  growing, 
And  this  deep  stream  of  sorrow  ever  swells, 
Dark  waters  to  dull  skies  for  ever  showing, 
From  my  rent  heart  its  tide  of  woe  upwells, 
And  with  its  sullen  moan  to  hope  and  love  it  knells. 

My  soul  is  made  of  woe,  my  life  of  death, 

My  heart  of  ashes,  and  my  breathing,  sighs ; 

Sorrow  I  seem  to  drink  in  with  my  breath ; 

No  dews  of  joy  refresh  me,  but  there  rise 

Hot  springing  tears  that  burn  my  weeping  eyes, 

And  blasting  storms  above  me  burst  and  break. 

Black  clouds  are  mine,  I  have  no  sunny  skies, 

And  like  a  city  swallowed  in  earthquake 

My  life  is ;  hope,  dismay,  despair  by  turns  it  shake. 

Oh  happy  earth  that  sportest  with  the  sun ; 

Oh  happy  Nature,  full  of  merry  songs, 

Bright  skies,  and  Heep,   warm  noons,   no  tainted 

wrongs 
Seem  clinging  to  thee,  for  thy  gloom  is  done, 
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And  there  is  nothing  that  I  see  around 

That  holds  a  grief ;  a  universal  sound 

Of  love  and  brightness  pulses  over  all, 

And  thou,  my  heart,  thou  only  art  in  thrall, 

A  living  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  joy, 

A  lonely  cloud  upon  a  sunny  sky, 

A  sullen  rock  that  breaks  the  harmony 

Of  blue  broad  ocean  tracts,  and  round  thee  fall 

Waves  bursting  into  foam,  and  still  thou  art 

A  lonely  sorrow,  oh  my  breaking  heart ! 

Would  that  some  larger  wave  would  come  and  urge 
Its  mighty  impulse  on  thee,  and  dash  down 
Thy  darkness  underneath  life's  plunging  surge, 
That  thou  mightst  never  rise  again  to  crown 
With  Desolation  the  fair  face  of  things; 
Drag  thee  down  into  the  hoar  caverns  deep, 
Where  thou  mightst  find  a  last,  eternal  sleep, 
And  far  above  thee,  sullen  spray  upflings, 
And  ceaseless  waves  unresting  ever  sweep, 
And  ships  are  driven  wildly,  wrecks  are  flying, 
While  calmly  round  thee,  dim  sea  depths  are  lying. 

Ah  me  !     'Tis  wildest  dreaming  thus  to  sigh, 
No  rest  comes  to  me,  neither  can  I  know 
The  joy  'tis  thus  on  fancy's  wings  to  fly, 
Dreaming  that  woe  with  life  itself  might  die ; 
But  suddenly  a  bitter  blast  will  blow 
Of  real  experience,  and  toss  down  again 
The  thoughts  that  fain  would  have  arisen  high 
Even  upon  a  visionary  strain ; 
And  still  'tis  dark,  and  wildly  storms  do  roar, 
And  thus,  oh  soul,  it  is  for  evermore. 

FRED   HENDERSON. 
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Thou  dweller  on  mount  Helicon, 
Urania  the  Muse's  son, 
Who  snatchest  from  her  father's  house 
The  tender  maiden  to  her  spouse, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

Now  let  thy  temples  crowned  be 
With  flowers  of  purple  dittany, 
Now  don  thy  flame-hued  bridal  veil 
And  come,  thy  feet  so  snowy  pale 
In  yellow  sandals  duly  tied. 

Roused  by  this  joyous  marriage  tide 
Let  thrilling  voices  greet  the  bride 
In  nuptial  song,  and  rhythmic  tread 
Of  dancers  shake  the  ground,  o'erhead 

Be  brandished  high  the  pine  torch  flare  ! 

For  Vinia,  a  bride  as  fair 
As  Cyprian  Venus  when  she  bare 
The  Phrygian  judge's  high  award 
Of  beauty,  comes  to  wed  her  lord 

With  omens  good  a  goodly  maid, 

And  bright,  as  in  some  Asian  glade 
The  myrtle  shines  in  blooms  arrayed, 
The  which  to  be  their  playthings  true 
With  moisture  of  the  gentle  dew 
The  Hamadryades  do  feed. 
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Wherefore  hearken,  come  with  speed. 
Haste  to  leave  the  Aonian  mead 
And  Thespia's  rocks  which  with  her  waves 
The  nymph  fair  Aganippe  laves, 

The  cold  nymph  of  the  waterfall ! 

And  home  the  wife,  the  housewife,  call, 
Longing  for  love's  new  festival, 
With  love  her  thoughts  securely  bind 
As  clinging  ivy  round  doth  wind 

About  the  tree  trunk  wandering. 

Ye  flawless  maidens  also  sing, 
For  a  like  day  to  you  shall  bring 
Like  joys ;  then  haste  ye,  and  in  measure 
Sing  " Hymen,  Hymen,  Hymen's  treasure, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  I  " 

That  when  he  hears  more  willingly 
To  his  own  proper  duty  he 
May  hither  come  and  quickly  hie, 
Herald  of  honest  passion,  ay 

The  yokeman  of  all  honest  love. 

What  other  god  shall  seek  above 
All  who  are  sore  distressed  with  love  ? 
Who  of  the  immortals  else  by  men 
Shall  worshipped  be  if  not  Hymen  ? 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

The  father  trembling  calls  on  thee 
To  bless  his  children,  maids  set  free 
At  thy  approach  the  chaste  zone's  carer 
For  thee  with  fearful,  eager  ear 

The  husband  newly-wed  doth  wait : 
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Thou  to  the  young  spouse  passionate 
The  maiden  in  her  bloom  dost  mate, 
With  thine  own  hand  dost  bear  away 
From  her  dear  mother's  arms  for  aye. 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

If  honour  must  unstained  be 
No  power  hath  Venus  without  thee 
To  lavish  gifts ;   but  if  thou  grant 
She  may ;  what  god  shall  vainly  vaunt 
With  our  god  Hymen  to  compare. 

No  house  can  hope  without  thy  care 
For  offspring  :  nor  no  father  e'er 
Yield  to  his  sons ;  but  if  thou  grant 
They  may.    What  god  shall  vainly  vaunt 
With  our  god  Hymen  to  compare  ? 

If  any  land  thy  rites  doth  spare 
No  men  can  e'er  its  bounds  prepare 
To  guard  from  foes ;  but  if  thou  grant 
They  may.    What  god  shall  vainly  vaunt 
With  our  god  Hymen  to  compare? 

Throw  wide  the  doors,  the  bolts  unbar, 
She  comes,  a  maid.     The  torches  flare, 
Tossing  on  high  their  tongues  of  flame. 
She  tarries  long  in  honest  shame 

And  weeps  because  she  needs  must  go. 

Nay  weep  no  more  !     No  fear,  I  trow, 
Fair  bride  of  Manlius,  that  thou 
Should 'st  find  a  rival  half  so  fair 
From  the  sun's  gorgeous  rise  to  where 
He  drops  into  the  ocean  dead  : 
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Like  thee  in  a  rich  man's  garden  bed 
Of  varied  flowers  rears  its  head 
Fairer  than  all  the  iris  blue. — 
But  haste,  the  hours  of  day  are  few, 

Come  forth,  new  wedded  bride,  come  forth  I 

Come  forth,  new  wedded  bride,  come  forth, 
We  pray  thee,  come  and  show  thy  worth 
Of  our  poor  songs.     The  torches  flare, 
Tossing  their  golden  tongues  in  air  : 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  new  wedded  bride  ! 

Behold  thy  husband's  house  in  pride 
Of  power  and  wealth  for  thee  stands  wide, 
For  ever  let  it  serve  thy  pleasure,— 
Sing  Hymen,  Hymen,  Hymen's  treasure, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

For  ever,  till  thy  temples  be 
Palsied  in  grey  senility, 
Nodding,  to  all  and  everything,— 
Yet  Hymen,  Hymen,  Hymen  sing, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

Enter  with  all  felicity 
The  polished  doors,  and  carefully 
Thy  shining  feet  lift  o'er  the  sill, — 
Sing  Hymen,  Hymen,  Hymen  still, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

And  now  her  arm's  fair  rounded  joy 
Release  thou  purple-robed  boy; 
Now  may  she  to  her  husband's  side, — 
Sing  Hymen,  Hymen,  for  the  bride. 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 
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Ye  well  seen  women,  go  now  ye, 
Who  lifelong  with  one  spouse  agree, 
To  lay  abed  the  bonny  bride,— 
Sing  Hymen,  Hymen,  Hymen's  pride, 
O  Hymen,  lo  Hymenie  ! 

Husband,  at  last  thou  may'st  draw  nigh, 
Thy  wife  doth  in  the  bride-bed  lie, 
The  bloom  upon  her  cheeks  as  bright 
As  maids  of  April  purely  white, 
Or  yellow  golden  poppy's  hue. 

And  thou,  young  spouse  (I  speak  thee  true 
The  gods  be  witness),  thou  art  too 
No  whit  the  worse  in  beauty  seen 
Nor  wast  forgot  of  beauty's  queen. 

But  haste,  day  wears,  no  longer  stay  ! 

Already  coming  !    scant  delay 
Thou  madest :  Venus  lend,  we  pray, 
Her  honest  favour,  for  thou  takest 
Thy  will  full  openly  and  makest 
Of  honest  love  no  mystery  !— 

Let  him  the  dust  of  Afric  try, 
Or  of  the  twinkling  stars  on  high, 
To  cast  accompt  or  ere  he  may 
The  number  of  your  toyings  say, 

Your  joys  of  wedded  happ'iness. 

So  joy  your  fill,  and  quickly  bless 
Your  house  with  offspring;  for  naught  less 
Becomes  an  ancient  name  than  lack 
Of  heirs,  that  still  from  the  old  stock 
Should  be  for  aye  perpetuate. 
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I  would  a  baby  Manlius  sate 
Upon  his  mother's  lap  and  straight 
Outstretched  his  little  palms,  the  while 
Into  his  sire's  glad  face  would  smile 
The  rosy  lips  half-opening, 

So  well  our  Manlius  favouring 
That  strangers  at  a  chance  meeting 
Shall  tell  him  for  his  father's  son, 
And  by  his  face  shall  still  be  known 
His  mother's  constant  chastity. 

His  be  a  glory  all  as  high 
To  prove  his  goodly  ancestry 
As  in  Telemachus  was  shown 
To  after  ages  to  be  known 

As  son  of  best  Penelope  ! — 

Maidens,  close  to  the  doors,  for  we 
Have  sported  now  enough.     And  ye, 
You  goodly  pair,  respect  life's  dues 
And  fail  not  still  the  rites  to  use 
Of  healthy  youth's  provision. 

VICTOR  E.  MARS  DEN 


SIDNEY  AT  PENSHURST. 

(Prize  Poem,  1892  (revised).) 

Ah,  there  again  the  blackbird's  evensong  ! 
At  this  same  quiet  hour,  when  shadows  play 
Most  ghost-like  round  the  misty  water's  edge, 
He  mounts  the  upward  branch,  and  there  apart 
Pours  forth  his  heart  in  ecstasy  of  song. 
What  unknown  power  instructs  him  thus  to  greet 
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The  night,  mysterious  and  untried,  and  bid 

Farewell  so  careless  to  the  proven  day  ? 

I  fancy  God  must  like  such  service  best, 

So  full  it  is  in  giving  back  to  God 

The  glory  of  his  gift,  unquestioning. 

Who  would  not  face  unchartered  perils  thus, 

With  such  a  song  and  such  a  heart  to  sing — 

Perils  or  chances  of  the  day  or  night  ? 

And  yet  it  is  the  self-same  song  he  won 

His  mate  with,  and  repeats  for  both — 

God  and  his  mate — in  worship,  praise,  and  love. 

Already  night  comes  on.     With  noiseless  tread 

And  breathlessly  she  comes,  stealing  upon 

The  earth  from  slope  to  dewy  slope,  more  like 

A  benediction  than  a  visible  form. 

And  slowly  too  the  western  crimson  glow, 

Left  by  the  setting  majesty  of  day, 

Lets  slip  cloud  after  cloud,  leaving  them  blanched 

Till  morning  spread  anew  her  pageantry. 

On  such  a  night  as  this  long  years  ago — 
Ah  !  I  was  but  a  boy  then,  on  whose  head 
The  slow  fair-vision 'd  years  of  childhood  lay 
Kindly  as  rain  on  Spring's  first  violet. 
The  castle  walls  made  echo  strenuously 
To  every  shout,  till  all  the  wild  air  rang 
With  merry  noise,  and  louder,  till  it  seemed 
This  little  voice  of  mine  had  compassed  heaven. 
The  days  came  lightly,  and  as  lightly  fled. 
Each  tree  I  knew,  each  flower,  and  loved  them  all, 
But  best,  when  Summer's  long  blue  sun-lit  hours 
Had  burst  the  buds,  and  shaken  branch  and  bough 
To  wealth  of  blossoming.     One  care  I  had, 
One  charge  made  sacred  by  my  father's  word, 
Which   thro'   the   years   grows  treasure  more   en- 
riched— 
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Hold  it  secure,  and,  in  my  memory, 
The  look  that  came  as  his  voice  uttered  it : 
"Bear  this  before  thee  always  :  nought  in  word, 
Or  thought,  or  deed,  is  worthy  of  thy  fear 
Save  only  that  whence  wrong  may  consequence. 
The  rest  seek  faithfully,  nor  spare  thy  love  ! ' ' 
And  I  did  love ! — whatever  met  my  gaze 
Seemed  meant  for  love,  and  gave  return  for  love. 
And  I  remember  how  one  day  in  fun 
We  tilted  in  a  mimic  tournament- 
Two  playmates  plumed  in  gayest  ostrich  plumes ; 
And  dressed  in  armour,  taken  secretly, 
Which  glittered  bright  in  pride  of  knightly  deeds. 
How  loud  we  laughed  at  our  young  sacrilege  ! 
And  laughed  more  loud,  when,  putting  on  the  helm, 
It  fell  below  the  eyes,  and  each  cuirass 
Hung  loose,  ungainly,  as  it  were  a  shell 
Some  restless  wave  had  lifted  on  the  rocks, 
In  which  the  fish  lies  dead.     Equipped  at  length 
We  scrambled  up — and  fell — and  up  again, 
Astride  our  ponies.     And  I  knew  not  why, 
But  then  all  laughter  left  me ;  and  I  felt 
The  blood  course  fast;  and  my  heart  'gan  to  beat 
Ten  times  more  fast,  and  faster  yet,  until 
We  charged.     And  at  the  second  joust  I  struck 
Him  full.     He  reeled  and  fell.     I  hardly  saw 
Him  fall,  for  that  a  brightness  came  upon 
Me,  and  a  wonder  of  I  knew  not  what  .... 
Ah  !  I  was  young  then — a  mere  child — and  yet 
I  can  recapture  all  that  moment's  pride. 

On  such  a  night,  and  in  this  very  place, 
My  father  summoned  me  to  walk  with  him 
Among  the  garden  shadows,  deepening  now 
As  twilight  merged  in  moonlight.     Here  we  sat 
At  length,  his  arm  about  me,  speaking  more 
In  silences  than  words.     Something  within 
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Urged  me  to  heedless  prattle,  and  again 

Something  within,  more  felt  than  understood, 

And  aided  by  the  quiet  of  the  night, 

Encouraged  silence  and  a  mind  to  wait. 

I  never  knew  the  world  could  be  so  still, 

The  trees,  and  wind  among  them,  and  the  birds, 

Or  I  myself ;  or  hardly  then,  until — 

The  single  moving  thing — a  ring-dove  sprang 

Among  the  branches  noiselessly ;  and  most 

When  suddenly — the  single  sound — a  voice 

Of  hooting,  like  a  hollow  call  of  death, 

Drew  near,  and  one  yet  nearer  answered  it. 

That  I  remember  well,  not  for  itself, 

Nor  that  the  owls'  seemed  voices  from  the  dead, 

Nor  yet  because  the  stillness  grew  suspense ; 

But  most  for  this  :  that  when  I  turned  to  see 

My  father's  face,  I  saw  a  sadness  there, 

As  new  as  all  this  silence  to  my  heart, 

And  strange,  and  moving,  for  in  some  dim  way 

I  felt  a  part  of  all  that  I  perceived. 

I  guessed  his  pain,  for  with  to-morrow's  dawn 

We  should  be  parted.     But  until  I  saw 

That  look,  and  understood,  and  heard  the  hoot 

Backward  and  forward,  like  a  chaunted  grief, 

And  all  else  list'ning — until  then  I'd  seen 

The  future  just  a  minute's  wrench,  no  more, 

And  afterwards  eternities  of  joy. 

The  promise  still  was  fair,  but  now  I  hugged 

It  less  caressingly,  and  in  between 

There  came  the  sorrow  on  my  father's  face. 

And  when  he  stooped,   and  took  my  hand,  and 

smiled, 

The  future  with  its  wild  unnumbered  hopes 
Dissolved,  and  I  lived  in  the  moment,  felt 
No  other  need,  even  as  the  summer  pool 
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Takes  all  the  summer's  heritage,  and  waits. 

He  first  talked  lightly,  as  at  any  hour 

A  father  might— in  broken  sentences — • 

Of  matters  of  to-day,  and  unforgot 

From  all  the  yesterdays ;  and  when  at  last 

He  left  them,  like  a  river  leaves  its  length 

Of  pebbled  reach  and  eddyings  to  and  fro, 

And  gains  an  open  course  and  level  flood  : 

Even  so  my  father  spoke  his  deeper  mind. 

He  detailed  many  dangers,  shadowed  more, 

And  told  me  how  his  love  would  follow  me, 

But  unavailingly  unless  I  kept 

All  honour  in  myself.     But  most  he  bid 

Me  love — love  God,  and  after  God,  my  Queen, 

And  Beauty,  both  the  seeking  her,  and  found. 

"Remember,  boy,  your  own  pride  and  my  love,"- 

His  last  words,  I  recall,  his  last  that  night. 

And  I  have  tried  to  keep  them,  failed  somewhat, 

But  tried.     The  future  is  uncertain  now 

As  then,  nor  longer  have  I  help  of  youth, 

Nor  help  of  thee,  my  father ;  but  God  knows 

I  face  it  fearlessly  because  of  thee. 

PERCY  WITHERS. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(1902.) 
Andantino. 

With  scents  of  honeysuckle,  lily  fumes, 
Enfolding  me  around ;  amid  the  plumes 
Of  fainting,  sun-parched  ferns,  I  lay  along. 
And  listless,  listened  to  the  birds'  cool  song 
On  heated  air  uprising  from  the  ground 
In  undulations  like  a  visible  sound, 
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Old  loves  arose,  and  lusts  passed  through  my  mind, 
Arose,  relaxed,  and  each  with  each  entwined. 
I  thought  my  fingers  lingered  in  soft  hair, 
And  said,  with  fleeting  joy,  "All,  all  is  fair ;" 
It  was  as  if  my  soul  stood  on  one  side, 
And  watched  my  passion  like  a  night-wraith  glide 
From  love  to  love.     Anon,  it  touched  my  soul, 
A.nd  passion  filled  me ;  yea,  embraced  the  whole 
Of  all  my  being  !    Then  my  soul  reached  high 
With  trembling,  throbbing  as  if  God's  were  nigh 
As  wanting  but  an  inner  bond  would  split 
To  find  the  perfect  and  the  infinite. 

Molto  piu  lento. 

It  must  have  been  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
That  all  the  seething  tumult  of  mankind 
Moved  down  the  path  of  Time. 
Their  tramp  resounded  through  the  twilight  space, 
As  on  they  passed  : 

And  then  I  looked,  as  I  would  through  myself 
Upon  the  mist — across  the  arid  plain 
Whereon  the  light  fought  sore  with  striding  dark, 
The  while  they  passed  : 
I  saw  that  some  would  fain  have  dropped  down 

there 

O'ercome  by  sorrow.     More — there  writhed  distort 
The  victims  of  victorious  tragedy. 
Others  there  were  who  would  have  hastened  on, 
O'erspread  with  beauty,  joy,  abiding  love; 
But  satiate,  falling,  groaned,  "  Oh,  walk  no  more  !" 
As  on  they  passed. 

More  sad  than  all — some  walked  with  pallid  face, 
Whom  neither  joy  nor  silent  sorrow  caused 
To  falter,  fall,  or  break  the  eternal  line  : 
They  only  walked. 

These  vanished  in  the  darkness,  and  then  came 
More,  more  !  that  trod  the  path  in  self-same  way, 
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And  passed  in  turn. 

So  terrible  mankind  in  its  entirety, 

I  fled  in  dream  :  and,  starting,  half  awoke. 

Andantino. 

Once  more  arose  the  figures  'fore  my  eyes, 
The  wraith  of  passion  came  in  subtle  guise 
To  move  my  soul  with  hot  and  panting  touch. 
The  memory  of  my  dream  remained,  and  much 
That  filled  my  world  fled  weeping  far  away ; 
For  I  had  seen  in  pitiless  array 

The  path  of  man.     Ah,  God  !   How  small  I  seemed, 
How  small  amid  the  vision  I  had  dreamed. 
Yet — I  am  I ;  the  world's  with  me  imbued ; 
Man  is  not  less  though  in  a  multitude, 
Nor  loses  aught  his  pain — desires — delights — 
Then,  like  a  child,  imagines  woeful  things 
And  weeps  itself  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  brings 
Oblivion,  mercy  of  the  gods  to  man— 
I  slept  undreaming,  quiet  for  a  span. 

SIDNEY  SALOMON. 


MANCHESTER   CATHEDRAL. 

(Prize  Poem,  1905.) 

I. 

Here — where  a  myriad  clamant  voices  speak 
Of  matters  seen  and  transient,  it  is  well 

This  great  memorial  bids  the  oblivious  seek 
The  changless  verities  invisible. 

Here — 'mid  the  tumult  of  the  street  and  mart, 
There  rises  sheer  above  the  busy  ways 

This  dream  of  Piety  fulfilled  by  Art— 

Rock-like  amid  the  surge — a  House  of  Praise, 
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Blest  is  the  hospitality  that  sets 

An  open  door,  for  weary  pilgrims  made, 

Out  of  the  glare  that  blinds,  the  noise  that  frets, 
Into  the  restful    silence  and  the  shade. 

What  countless  prayers,  what  silent  litanies, 
What  Misereres  of  the  sad  and  shamed, 

Have  ris'n  from  these  still  aisles  and  chapelries ; 
What  songs  exultant  of  the  soul  reclaimed  ! 


II. 

Slowly  was  raised  and  shaped  this  temple  vast; 

The  faith  and  skill  of  ages  here  combine ; 
The  ceaseless  prayers  of  generations  past 

Have  made  it  consecrate — this  holy  shrine. 

First  Saxon  piety  the  basework  wrought, 
For  earlier  faith  sufficed  a  ruder  fane ; 

Till  keeping  pace  with  man's  enlarging  thought, 
In  dignity  and  grace  his  temples  gain. 

Then  Bounty  brings  her  wealth  from  far  and  wide, 
And  treasure  wet  with  tears  mute  sorrow  gives 

To  raise  some  token  by  the  altar  side 

Of  unforgetting  love  and  hope  that  lives. 

Slowly  expanding,  so  the  fabric  rose, 

Like  some  vast  oak  fed  by  the  dew  and  light ; 

Through  countless  deeds  of  charity  it  grows, 
The  noble's  costly  gift,  the  widow's  mite. 

How  many  were  the  builders  of  this  fane  ! 

Some  gave  unnumbered  prayers  and  some  gave 

gold; 
Known  or  unknown,  the  gifts  of  all  remain  : 

Here,  writ  in  stone,  their  faith  and  love  behold  ! 
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III. 

Oh,  what  a  history  of  chance  and  change 
These  stones  might  tell !  The  eye  of  fancy  sees 

A  long  procession,  shadowy  and  strange, 
Pass  from  these  memory-haunted  chapelries. 

The  Saxon  thegn ;   the  lordly  Norman  priest ; 

The  feudal  baron  and  the  vassal  lord ; 
The  young  crusader  dreaming  of  the  east ; 

The  warrior-warden  bearing  book  and  swrord; 

Quaint  old-world  children,  whispering  lad  and  lass, 
The  humble  serving-maid,  the  high-born  dame ; 

Merchant  and  mendicant — they  come  and  pass 
Into  the  gloom  and  silence  whence  they  came. 

IV. 

Tablet  and  tomb  are  eloquent  in  praise 

Of  holy  life,  brave  heart  and  generous  deed ; 

But  some  rest  here  who  found  no  friend  to  raise 
Virtue's  memorial  or  valour's  meed. 

Here  holy  men  beside  the  rostrum  sleep 

Where  once  they  gave  to  truth  and  love  a  voice ; 

Here  noble  civic  sires  for  ever  keep 
Their  compact  with  the  city  of  their  choice. 

Above  the  pillows  of  the  sleeping,  tread 

With  soft  and  solemn  step.     Their  work  is  done  t 

To  this  still  place  their  many  ways  have  led, 
Their  divers  states  unto  this  lowly  one. 

V. 

A  threefold  dedication ;   first  the  name 
Of  her  who  o'er  the  infant  Saviour  bent— 

What  time  the  humble  herdsmen  seeking  came — 
In  mother-love  and  sacred  wonderment. 
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With  Mary's  name  two  martyr  saints  of  yore 
Are  joined  in  reverence,  whose  stories  told 

By  those  quaint  artists  of  our  legend  lore 
In  curious  guise  a  lesson  rare  enfold. 

Thus  to  the  praise  of  lowly-heartedness 

Is  linked  their  memory  who  dared  and  died, 

Braving  all  shame  and  anguish  to  confess 
Their  loving  fealty  to  the  crucified. 

'Tis  meet  this  ancient  church  such  names  should 
bear, 

Emblems  of  valour  and  of  gentle  grace, — 
Where  massive  columns  crowned  with  tracery  fair 

Give  strength  and  beauty  to  the  Holy  Place. 

VI. 

Truly  it  needs  not  grandeur  of  the  fane 
Or  altar  high  or  over-arching  dome 

To  serve  Him  Whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain 
And  make  the  Holy  One  an  earthly  home. 

Truly  it  needs  not  aid  of  costly  art 

Or  stately  liturgy  to  win  His  ear, 
Who  loves  the  offering  of  the  lowly  heart, 

And  seeks  the  service  of  the  soul  sincere. 

In  dim-lit  catacomb,  in  prison  cell, 

On  wave-washed  beach  or  heather-tufted  sward, 
Christ's  two  or  three  have  met  and  known  full  well 

By  burning  hearts  the  presence  of  their  Lord. 

But  in  his  spirit  who  in  ancient  days 

Araunah's  threshing  floor  for  silver  bought, 

Whereon  he  yearned  to  build  a  House  of  Praise, 
And  scorned  to  offer  what  had  cost  him  nought ; 
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Upon  this  temple  some  their  all  have  spent, 
And  deemed  aught  less  too  poor  a  gift  to  tell 

Their  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him  who  sent 
Out  of  His  love  the  Gift  Unspeakable. 

And  meet  it  is  this  vast  Cathedral,  seen 
Above  the  lower  interests  and  their  strife, 

Should  call  men  from  the  mutable  and  mean 
To  things  Abiding  and  Eternal  Life. 

THOMAS  CRUDDAS  PORTEUS, 


THE  DEE. 

(Prize  Poem,  1911.) 
"Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream." 

The  slowly  setting  sun  with  ruddy  glow 
Flushes  the  western  sky  :   the  tranquil  stream 
Reflects  his  changing  glories;  and  the  hills, 
Stern,   dark,  and  silent,   mourn  the  dying  day. 
The  leaves  are  falling  with  a  rustling  sound, 
Like  farewell  whisp'rings;  and  the  path  is  strewn 
With  russet  ruin.     On  this  autumn  eve, 
Near  this  old  stile  which  outlasts  but  a  span 
The  score  or  more  of  simple  folk  whose  names 
Are  carved  upon't  in  letters  large  and  rude, 
My  heart  laments  the  swift  decay  of  things. 
'Twas  here  I  lingered  when  the  year  was  young, 
And  marked  die  buds  appearing,  in  a  while 
To  burst  in  vernal  splendour.     Here  I  gazed 
Admiring  as  the  beech's  burnished  boughs 
Dropped  curtseys  to  the  hawthorn's  snowy  pride. 
Here,  too,  how  oft,  when  summer  sunshine  scorched 
The  shimmering  air,  I  found  a  cool  retreat 
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Where  Nature  communed  with  me,  many-tongued ; 
Where  from  the  wood's  recesses  feathered  throats 
Trilled  forth  a  psalm  of  life ;  where  gauzy  wings, 
In  joyous  motion  swift,  incessant  hummed; 
Where  soft  swish-swishings  of  the  swaying  trees 
Made  music  to  the  sunbeam's  merry  dance. 
The  world  was  full  of  voices — voices  silent  now. 

Nay,  nay  !  not  all !     Thou  flowing  stream, 

Ordained  to  motion  until  Time  shall  cease, 

Thy  gentle  murmur  stealing  to  mine  ear 

Rebukes  my  melancholy  musings.     Thou, 

Soft-breaking  on  thy  marge  with  mellow  sound, 

Art  never  silent.     Oftentimes  have  I 

Found  solace  in  thy  song,  for  thou  hast  power 

To  catch  my  varying  mood  and  quick  respond — 

A  wondrous  sympathy  not  found  in  man. 

Delighted  have  I  walked  in  hours  of  ease, 

With  ear  to  hear — for  I  was  country  bred, 

And  aye  could  tell  what  spake  the  whisp'ring  wind, 

The  lilting  thrush,  the  gently  prattling  brook — 

Along  thy  pleasant  bank  and  learned  thy  song. 

A  living  memory  thou  of  ages  past, 

With  quaint  unwritten  tales  of  ancient  men 

Who  held  thy  waters  sacred,  roamed  thy  banks 

In  undisturbed  contentment.     Or  I  hear, 

Afar  faint-echoing,  the  tuba's  note 

And  plashing  ripples  on  thy  bosom  seem 

The  glint  of  marching  legions.     Otherwhiles 

Fair  men  and  dark  thou  singest ;  and  the  days 

When  might  was  right,  and  all  men  followed  it. 

Anon  thy  burthen  is  the  plaintive  strain 

Of  some  lone  bard  harping  his  silent  grief 

To  sighing  trees  and  towers  that  haughty  stood, 

Majestic  now  in  ivied  overthrow. 

Or  haply,  round  two  hearts  that  intertwine, 

Scored  on  the  bosom  of  a  shining  beech, 
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Some  light  romance  is  woven,  and  the  scene 

Is  lived  again  before  my  charmed  eyes — 

He  stooping  to  the  task,  while  she  with  smiles 

Admires  each  neat  incision  as  'tis  made, 

Proud  of  his  large  strong  fingers  :  then  his  eyes 

Seek  her  approval ;  and  she  shyly  bends 

To  touch  his  forehead  with  her  ruddy  lips, 

Love's  guerdon  for  Love's  task,  their  kindred  hearts 

Mute  eloquent :  together,  hand  in  hand, 

They  pass  along  the  pathway,  and  the  scene 

Fades  with  the  ripple  of  her  happy  laugh. 

Or  with  such  minstrelsy  as  Orpheus  knew 

To  draw  the  list'ning  oaks;  and  he  who  piped 

So  cunningly  at  Hamelin  to  entice 

The  train  of  tripping  children,  often  thou 

With  fairy  music  by  enchanted  paths 

Hast  led  my  fancy  in  the  world  of  dreams. 

Thou  theme  of  poets  and  their  muse  to  song ! 

What  wonder  was  it  that  his  frequent  steps 

Sought  thy  delights,  shunning  the  strife  of  men — 

Dafyd  ap  Gwilym,  whose  full  heart  of  song 

Beat  with  all  Nature's  :  or  that  he  who  saw 

More  in  his  blindness  than  is  given  to  men 

Wide-eyed  and  visionless  should  pleased  recall 

Thy  wizard  windings,  as  he  did  the  brooks 

In  Vallombrosa,  which  the  lavish  hand 

Of  tyrant  Autumn  generous  had  strown 

With  spoils  of  Summer.     Tree,  and  crag,  and  hill, 

Lend  of  their  grace  that  ev'ry  turn  of  thine 

Is  only  beautiful.     A  fabled  host, 

Renowned  in  love  and  war,  thy  fosterlings, 

People  each  vale  and  hill,  and  stir  the  blood 

To  new  nobility.     Who  contemplates 

Or  heroes  erst  or  beauties  now  that  charm, 

Finds  all  the  finer  chords  of  his  whole  soul 

Waked  by  some  mystic  touch  to  harmony 

That  lingers  e'en  through  life's  monotonies, 
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Alphagus-like  unmingled  with  the  flood 

Where  Bala's  waters  purge  a  city's  guilt, 

Thou  flowest  on  in  virgin  purity, 

Scarce  lingering  beside  the  darkling  yews 

Of  hallowed  Llanycil.     Here  Cai  the  Tall, 

Old  Cynyr  Farfog's  son,  o'er  fields  that  smiled 

Beneath  the  lake's  caress  and  Aran's  frown, 

Sported  with  Arthur,  who  in  this  broad  school 

Learned  all  his  tenderness  and  rugged  strength. 

Singing  thou  goest  by  the  sacred  spot 

Where  sprang  the  white  hart  startled  by  the  horn 

Of  baffled  builders  :  on  thro'  classic  ground, 

Where  moved  thy  warrior  son  of  later  fame, 

Owen  Glendower,  rebel  patriot : 

Then,  swelled  by  many  a  brook  that  hurries  down 

With  bubbled  burblings  from  each  bowery  glen, 

By  peaceful  Berwyn-cradled  calm,  serene, 

On  leafy  slopes  luxuriantly  swathed, 

Rushing  and  foaming  with  a  roar  subdued 

Like  some  Norse  matron  crooning  battle-songs. 

Llangollen's  vale  a  thousand  beauties  holds, 

And  twice  a  thousand  memories.     Who  sang 

The  vale  of  Tempe  saw  not  Deva's  stream 

Here  in  her  summer  garb.     Nay  !  who  could  cram 

Within  the  limits  of  a  laboured  line 

The  massy  mountains,  many-coloured  rocks, 

The  wealth  of  foliage,  the  glades  and  dells, 

And  all  that  else  enhances  loveliness 

In  this  the  queen  of  valleys.     Mute  we  pay 

Our  homage  here.     Gently  thou  flowest  then 

'Twixt  Overton  and  Farndon's  arches  nine, 

Doubling  and  winding  by  a  tortuous  way, 

As  loath  to  leave  where  haply  may  be  heard 

The  merry  carillon  of  Wrexham  bells, 

Faint-floating  zephyr-borne.     But  Ocean's  call 

Is  irresistible  :  and  soon  appear 

The  ancient  walls  of  Chester,  Deva  called, 
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Whence  once  a  hopeless  king  did  view  his  host 

Discomfited.     'Twas  here  thy  bosom  showed, 

Be-mirrored  in  their  pomp  and  pageantry, 

Eight  royal  rowers  and  one  statelier  crowned, 

Edgar  their  overlord.     Beyond  Roodee, 

Where  drowned  the  Harduer's  image  lay  defiled, 

Stretches  the  shingly  strand  where  some  may  hear, 

When  Boreas  moans  from  out  his  frigid  home, 

The  voice  of  Mary  calling.     Here  at  last, 

Thy  course  fulfilled,  faithful  thou  yieldest  up 

Thy  ceaseless  tribute  to  the  vasty  sea. 

Some  hidden  instinct  prompts  the  human  soul 

To  seek  the  infinite  :   so  thou  art  drawn 

Toward  the  boundless  deep ;  save  that  while  we 

Shrink  fearful  back,  and  doubtful  hesitate 

In  dull  distrust  and  timid  questionings, 

Thou  goest  confident,  thy  purpose  sure, 

Leaping  and  dancing,  singing  ceaselessly, 

And  beauty,  life,  and  usefulness  attend 

Thy  duteous  path.     Ah  !  though  I  knew  it  not, 

Thou'st  led  me  on  with  sweet  persuasiveness, 

As  he  the  youthful  bard  of  Israel 

Found  with  a  note  the  gloomy  heart  of  Saul 

Wand'ring  in  moody  madness,  led  him  back, 

He  wist  not  how,  to  health  and  sanity. 

New  courage  hast  thou  giv'n  me,  new  desires, 

New  eyes  wherewith  to  look  on  life,  new  hope 

Wherein  to  serve  my  God  and  fellow-man. 

Night  wraps  the  earth  in  recreative  dark  : 

Autumn  but  comes  that  Spring's  soft  kiss  may  wake 

New  life,  new  beauty,  in  the  mourning  trees  : 

Voices  are  hushed  that  they  may  sweeter  sing  : 

There  is  no  death  but  to  the  faithless  soul 

That  fails  to  follow  where  it  knows  full  well 

Duty  would  point  the  path.     Joy,  true  success, 

And  whatsoe'er  is  worth  endeavouring, 

Are  Duty's  gifts  to  hold  or  to  bestow 
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As  we  are  worthy  :  and  Unselfishness 

Is  twin  to  Duty.     Oh  !  let  this  thy  rede 

Be  graven  on  my  heart.     Long  since  the  rooks 

With  raucous  chorus  all  have  homeward  sped  : 

I  must  as  they.     Flow,  Deva,  gently  on, 

In  wakeful  calm  and  quiet  constancy 

Crooning  soft  music  to  a  world  at  peace. 

A.  H.  CANDLER. 


SEA^TON. 

(Prize  Poem,  1912.) 

There  is  a  spark  of  God-head  in  my  breast, 
Caught  from  a  far  Elysian  altar  flame 
Burning  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  quest 
Where  dwells  the  Deity  Who  hath  no  name. 
In  witching  guise  the  wondrous  knowledge  came 
That  I  was  charged  to  cherish  God-given  fire 
To  make  therefor  a  temple  of  my  frame 
To  mount  therewith  the  Zenith  of  Desire ; 
Whilst  baffled  111  beholds  the  building  of  her  pyre. 

Hither  I  came  not  knowing,  not  desiring, 

Even  as  sets  upon  the  gaunt  Earth-face 

The  cosmic  dust,  which  rode  and  rides  untiring 

Through  the  long  silence  of  the  greater  Space. 

Hither  I  came  as  others  of  my  Race, 

Making  no  vain  refusal  nor  complaint, 

But  voiceless,   thoughtless,  helpless,  motionless, 

Nor  even  wondering  at  the  high  constraint 

Hither  unasked  compelling,  here  retaining  pent. 

Whence  came  I  then,  and  how,  and  what,  and  why, 

And  who  perchance  will  answer  if  I  ask  ? 

Will  the  Constraint  that  brought  me  here  reply  ? — 

That  were  an  easy  ending  to  my  task ; 

But  hid  behind  impenetrable  mask 
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His  face  and  form  may  not  be  looked  upon. 
Sometimes  in  long  bright  sunbeams  do  I  bask 
And  think  they  are  his  ringers — but  anon 
The  grey  Earth  mist  half  stifles  me;  and  they  are 
gone. 

I  grew,  and  rinding  others  of  my  kind 
I  copied  them ; — insensate  mimicry  !— 
They  gave  me  doles  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
I  fed  and  learned  :  and  then  I  found  in  me 
The  Seat  of  Pain.     So,  wondering  timidly, 
I  cast  my  other  tutors  all  aside 
And  learned  of  Pain  what  might  and  might  not  be. 
I  feared  my  mistress  sorely,  and  I  tried 
To  please  Her  till  at  length  my  Fear  grew  sick  and 
died. 

For  something  bade  me  look  on  her  with  scorn  ; 

My  eyes  awakened  to  Her  paltriness  : 

Some  sense  of  Right  and  Wrong — a  changeling 

born — 

Some  thought  of  courage,  some  desire  to  bless, 
Some  yearning  to  outstrip  Her  and  progress 
To  where  the  giants  stood,  immune  to  fear. 
I  read  of  martyred  saints,  and  reading — Yes, 
Desired  that  even  I,  some  coming  year, 
Should  on  the  altar  lie  of  some  Ideal  dear. 

I  left  the  childish,  fancy-gotten  whim 
And  entered  on  the  labyrinth  of  Youth, 
Sometimes  persuading  me  that  in  the  dim 
Far  distance  blazed  the  fixed  star  of  Truth. 
That  I  should  seek  what  wiser  men,  forsooth, 
Had  failed  to  find  though  toiling  all  their  days  ! 
That  I  a  youngster,  callow  and  uncouth, 
Should  think  to  find  some  new  or  subtler  ways — 
And  yet ! — and  yet,  my  tears  start  when  my  mother 
prays. 
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So  wandering,  it  chanced  an  Epicure 
Straddled  across  my  path,  and  bade  me  flee 
Far  as  I  could  Dissatisfaction's  lure 
And  banish  Wisdom's  phantom  subtlety. 
* 'Learn  of  the  creatures  of  the  field"  said  he, 
"Basking  in  sunlight,  bathing  in  the  rain." 
I  watched  them  as  I  wandered  :  suddenly 
I  stumbled  on  a  synagogue  of  Pain 
And   shuddering  found  the   shambles   where  the 
beasts  were  slain. 

My  end  shall  not  be  so  ! — not  so,  not  so  :  — 
I  knew  it  then  as  now  for  no  mistake — 
They  who  to-morrow  totter  and  lie  low 
Shall  not  so  end — But  if  the  Earth  should  quake 
And  yawn  in  its  long  slumber,  shall  they  wake? 
They  cover  them  with  ashes  and  dead  leaves ; 
They  deck  a  funeral  show  for  Love's  dear  sake ; 
And  yet  of  some  high  hope  Death  ne'er  bereaves 
The  orphan  who  for  some  familiar  feature  grieves. 

What  shall  unravel  this  unlovely  tangle?— 
The  college  turrets  do  not  touch  the  sky. 
The  pigeons  frequenting  the  old  quadrangle 
Have  less  of  pain — though  less  of  hope — than  I. 
Behold  my  prototype  who  rideth  high, 
The  gilded  horseman  on  the  weather-vane  ! 
Lo  there  my  fellow,  standing  wet  or  dry, 
The  boulder  from  the  glacial  morain  ! 
For  restless  though  I  waver,  still  shall  I  remain. 

The  spirits  of  the  Earth  for  ever  dangle 
Their  pretty  toys  before  my  straining  eye. 
The  rabbis  call  to  me  to  join  their  wrangle 
About  the  Known  ; — and  shall  that  satisfy  ? 
If  what  is  known  depend  upon  a  lie 
Let  ignorance  be  mine,  and  if  the  brain 
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Were  made  to  search  out  riddles  fruitlessly — 
Were  made  ?  .  .  .  Creation  ?  .  .  .  God  and  Heaven 

again  ? 
Ah,  if  indeed  'twere  true,  it  were  surpassing  plain  ! 

I  found  a  maiden  mateless  :  oh  the  wild, 
Fond  longing  for  her  presence,  and  the  sight 
Of  laughter  in  her  brown  eyes  when  she  smiled, 
And  oh  the  happy  dreams  of  Day  and  Night ! 
Even  as  bursts  the  sudden  flood  of  Light 
That  Dawn  brings  to  the  Desert  Wanderers 
Showing  a  grove  where  waving  palms  invite 
To  slake  the  thirst — no  noon-mirage  that  blurs — 
So  on  my  dark  soul,  parched,  broke  the  light  of  hers. 

What  love,  what  light  was  this  !     What  passing 

pain  ! 

What  aching  ears  !     What  heaven-sent  melodies  ! 
What  yearning  heart,  what  surging  of  the  brain  ! 
What  quiet  moments  of  contented  bliss  ! 
And  then  the  Prince  of  Love — God  man  I  wis — 
With  strong  arms  rent  apart  the  veil  of  mist. 
I  held  out  mine ;   I  felt  them  grasped  by  His, 
And  found  amazed,  though  doubting  not,  the  tryst 
Of  lovers  had  revealed  the  long-sought   Way  as 

Christ. 

Hither  I  came,  not  knowing,  not  desiring, 
And  hence  depart  to  undesired  Unknown, 
Knowing  a  little  and  no  more  requiring; — 
The  heights  of  Space  surround  no  vacant  Throne. 
Nor  has  he  left  me  hopeless  or  alone  : 
This  life  is  blest ;   for  that  to  come  we  trust 
Our  God  will  tell    his  secret  things  anon 
To  those  who  struggling  feebly  in  their  dust 
Rebelled  against  His  sway;   then  recognised  Him 
just. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 
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DRAMATIC   POEMS 

"THE  CONTENCYOUN  BETWENE 
LETTRYS  AND  SCIENCE." 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  MORALITY. 

(Read  by  Professor  Sir  A.  W.  WARD,  at  the  Soiree 
given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the  new 
College  Buildings,  Oct.  yth,  1873.) 

DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Tom  Trepid. 

Paltry  Pate  the  Vice,  in  the  disguise  of  Common- 
Sense. 

Imbecility,  in  the  disguise  of  Lady  Letters. 
Impudence,  in  the  disguise  of  Dame  Science. 
Reckless-Redundance    ^    ,  r    ,      .,.,   ,    ,  „ 
Questionable-quotation  }°/  l^ecihty  s  following. 

Good  Instruction. 
Wisdom,  as  Prologue. 

WISEDOME. 
O  ye  soverens  that  sytt,  and  ye  brethern  that  stande 

right  uppe, 

A  lytyl  whyle  lend  eare  to  what  is  now  begunne; 
For  yt  ys  wel  at  nyghte,  bifore  ye  goe  to  suppe, 
To  bethynke  you  at  herte,   eche  gentyle  father's 

sonne, 
How  the  world  yt  ys  ful  of  many  auncient  scholys, 
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And  eke  ful  of  scholys  sorted  in  facyon  newe, 
But  yit  yt  conteyneth  a  mighty  store  of  folys, 
And  wyse  menne  yt  reckoneth  as  ever  veray  fewe. 
Juvenall  in  his  boke  aredes  that  from  the  skye 
Descendith  Knowe  thy  self  e,  the  clerest  of  lore; 
But  wolde  he  knowe  himself  e,  hys  stryvyng  mought 

be  hyghe, 

Nor  scorne  to  goe  backe  to  clerkely  myndes  of  yore. 
Yit  the  lerning  newe  of  myghte  potencyall, 
Yt  ys  not  sent  for  noughte,  I  wene,  yf  soughte  with 

grace. 
But  the  one  and  eke  th'   othir  they  avayle  hym 

nought  atte  alle, 
If  soughte  in  fond  haste,  wee  wil  showe  in  thys 

place. 

Ther  ys  no  route  royall  wher  wisedome  is  the  gole, 
Soche  as  paltry   pates  thynke  who  bost  common 

sence  ; 

Oft  tymes  the  half  is  gretter  thanne  the  hole; 
And    moste    he    shal    obteyne    who    makyth    least 

pretence ; 
Soverenes  gyve  eare         ..... 

[Here  entreth  TOM  TREPID  counter  jey  ting  a 
timorous  countenance  and  seying : 

Alas  !  Alacke  !  and  welawaye  ! 
Whyther  shall  I  wende  I  praye  ? 
Syth  I  have  twenty  yere  wel  tolde, 
Wherefor  should  I  nat  be  bolde  ? 
I  kan  run  five  mile  and  moe ; 
I  kan  ryde  and  I  kan  rowe; 
I  kan  drynke  wassayle,  wassayle ; 
I  kan  donne  a  cote  of  mayle, 
And  bifor  the  battayle's  don, 
Six  Frensche  men  I  kan  mak  runne. 
My  dere  fayther  whanne  he  dyde 
On  Lammasday  at  eventyde, 
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Left  me  of  golde  in  the  cyte 
Ynough  for  gret  prosperite — 
Yit  doe  I  lacke — what  doe  I  lacke, 
Wyth  this  gode  cote  vponne  my  backe? 

[Here  he  wryngeth  his  hands  and  casteth 
his  eyes  to  the  ryghte  and  to  the  lefte. 

Of  naught  I  nowe  have  gret  longing, 

Of  naught  my  tonge  mought  saye  or  synge, 

But  of  a  ladye  bonnibell, 

Who  dwellyth  nyghe — I  knowe  yt  wel — 

Renownyd  for  her  eyen  bryghte, 

And  Ladye  Wisedome  shee  hyghte. 

Tyl  shee  be  myn,  I  compte  mee  but  a  dawe, 

And  al  my  welth  and  helth  nat  worth  a  strawe. 

Wher  dothe  shee  dwelle  ?     To  knowe  I  am  fayne. 

Lo  !  here  bene  houses  bifor  me  tweyne. 

On  one  is  wrytten  in  auncient  stone  : 

The  Hous  of  Lettrys.     Here  mought  shee  wone. 

[He  knocketh  lustily  at  the  dore,  from 
which  shall  spryng  forthe  PALTRY  PATE 
THE  VICE,  quasi  janitor,  disguysyd  as 
Common-Sense,  and  clad  in  the  habit 
of  a  Mayster  of  Arts,  with  vappe, 
bandes,  and  gown. 

Vice.     Cocke's  bones,  I  am  artium  magister 
Either  at  Oxforde,  or  hyr  syster  ; 
In  Alma  Mater's  solempne  halls 
I  have  eten  my  commons  in  colledge  walls ; 
I  know  to  opyn  the  porter's  latch; 
I  have  druncke  in  the  butterye  hatch, 
Wher  my  name  was  wryttyn  more  than  ynough 
As  junior  soph  and  senior  soph; 
I  have  lernt  the  pons  asinorum  • 
The  hie,  h&c,  hoc  and  quarum,  quorum ; 
Have  redde  Oracius  hys  Odes ; 
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Knowe  alle  the  loves  of  alle  the  gods ; 

Have  stode  a  disputacyoun 

On  the  Instituta,  caput  one; 

I  have  payde  my  col  ledge  fees, 

And  duly  taken  my  degrees; 

Now  what  d'ye  lacke  ? — the  trivium,  quadrivium  ? 

I'll  teche  you  them  ante  or  post  convivium. 

Logic?     Unam  et  alterant  partem. 

Rhetoric  ?    Secundum  artem. 

Or  grammatices  aliquantum  ? 

Geometrices  duo  libros  tantum  ? 

Arithmetices  quattuor  leges  ? 

What  d'ye  lacke,  Syr — cuius  eges  ? 
Tom  Trepid.     Prithee  tel  me  who  dwelleth  here  ? 
Vice.     Dame  Lettrys,  of  Wisedome  the  Gossippe 

dere. 

T.  T.     Wil  shee  to  Wisedome  bee  my  guyde  ? 
Vice.     To  Wisedome  and  to  moche  besyde. 

Ther  ys  not  a  scollar  in  the  londe 

That  dothe  not  tak  hyr  by  the  honde; 

And  al  she  ledyth  that  folowe  wyl 

To  the  toppe  of  Pernassus'  hil. 
T.  T.     But  the  weye  is  long  and  harde  ? 
Vice.     Longe  and  harde  ?     Be  not  afearde. 

To  our  fathers  shee  dyd  teche 

The  arte  of  wrytyng,  the  arte  of  speche. 

Lyghte  is  the  weye  for  us  to  goe, 

We  ryde  on  our  ancestrys  backes,  ye  knowe, 

That  they  wyth  swynking  didde  obteyne, 

Ys  our  esy  and  reddy  geyne  ; 

Wee  maye  tak  yt  per  accidens  ; 

Thys  ys  the  teching  of  common  sence. 

[T.  T.  then  shal  knocke  at  the  dore  of  the 
Hous  of  Lettrys  in  gret  feythe,  saying  : 

Dame  Lettrys  come  foorthe,  and  tel  me  true, 
How  mought  I  Wisedome  fynde  by  you  ? 
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[Then  shall  enter  IMBECILITY  in  the  guyse 
of  Dame  Lettrys,  wering  a  robe  wyth 
dyvers  colours  on  the  backe ;  and  on 
hyr  hed  ther  shal  be  a  crown  which  ys 
wythered,  and  in  hyr  hand  shee  shal 
bere  a  lyre  wyth  the  stringys  snappyd, 
and  a  boke  turnyd  upsyde  doune ;  and 
wyth  hyr  shal  be  a  traine  of  followers, 
carrying  bokes  in  theyr  hondes  and 
remys  of  papyr ;  and  among  them  shal 
stand  forthe  RECKLESS-REDUNDANCE 
as  if  droncke  wyth  badde  wyne,  and 
QUESTIONABLE-QUOTATION,  with  ever 
an  eye  on  hyr  neybor. 

T.  T.     Ladye,  ys  Wisedome  wythynne  the  dore? 

1mb.     Wythynne?     Knew  ye  not  thys  bifore? 
Here  shee  kepeth  in  roiall  pryde. 

T.  T.     How  maye  I  wynne  hyr  to  my  syde? 

1mb.     By  serving  mee  tyl  I  sette  you  free. 

Vice  (cutting  a  vapyr).     Wyth  a  mayster  of  Arts 
degree. 

T.  T.     I  am  reddy  to  bee  your  bonde. 

1mb.     Al  thyngys  shalt  thou  understonde, 
Or  (thys  of  equal  myghte  I  deme) 
Al  thyngys  to  understond  shalt  seme, 
Yf  thou  wilt  herken  wyth  all  thy  myghte 
To  these  two  tutors  and  folowe  them  aryghte. 
They  mak  that  newe  that  ys  butte  olde ; 
Theyr  brasse  it  glistens    lyke  veray  golde ; 
And  fytte  wyth  myghty  lytyl  payne 
The  lettered  eres  of  the  present  rayne. 


T.  T.     How  ys  the  peple  by  speches  caught? 
R.  R.     Wyth  manye  wordys,  and  lyttyl  thought, 
T.  T.     How  ys  wryttyng  putte  to  the  touche  ? 
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0.  Q.  By  reding  lyttyl,  and  cytyng  moche. 

T.  T.  What  synger  is  the  swetest  founde  ? 

R.  R.  Who  synges  least  sence,  and  synges  most 

sounde. 

T.  T.  What  lerning  prevayleth  in  the  lande  ? 

Q.  Q.  The  lerning  that  cumyth  at  seconde  hande, 


[Here  entreth  TOM  TREPID,  as  one  wery, 
and  throweth  aweye  two  gret  bokes  and 
twenty  smaly  and  moche  papyr ;  and 
sayeth — 

Alacke !   nowe  am  I  fledde  in  haste, 

My  tyme  of  bondage  yt  ys  past ; 

Wyth  moche  ynkyng  and  moche  blynkyng, 

And  lyttyl  swynkyng,  and  yit  lesse  thynkyng, 

I  have  wryttyn  versys  manye, 

Butte  of  poemes  not  onye  anye, 

I  have  adventured  rhetoric 

And  the  lerning  politic, 

I  have  discoveryd  the  comyng  dome 

Of  the  Kyng  of  Hispeyne  and  the  Bushop  of 

Rome, 

I  have  spedde  through  the  world  of  lettrys, 
Auncient  and  newe  and  wars  and  bettrys, 
Esily  gotte  by  esy  teching, 
Esily  taughte  by  esy  reching, 
And  Wisedome  is  as  far  of  yore, 
And  I  more  emptyer  thanne  bifore. 
Dame  Lettrys  and  her  tutors  tweyne 
Have  cozened  mee — I  see  yt  pleyne, 
And  Wisedome  I  lacke  ageyne  ful  sore. 
What  ys  writtyn  vppone  thys  dore  ? 
The  Hous  of  Science  ?     Of  Science,  pardi ! 
Wisedome  dwellyth  here  maybe. 
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[Here  he  shal  knocke  at  the  other  dore ; 
whence  shal  enter  agayne  PALTRY  PATE 
THE  VICE  setting  himselfe  forthe  as 
Common-Sence,  and  clad  like  one  of 
no  nacyoun  or  religyon,  with  long 
heyres  to  his  berde,  and  in  his  hande 
a  large  holow  rodde. 

Vice.     Mass — but  I'll  swere  no  Xtian  othe, 
That  senteth  rottyn  eld  in  sothe, 
And  that  ys  old  and  that  ys  rottyn, 
Ys  only  menciouned  to  be  forgottyn. 
But  that  ys  newe  and  that  ys  odde, 
That  I  kan  truly,  I  thanke  God. 
I  am  ful  of  the  lerning  newe, 
Purely  confynyd  to  that  ys  true; 
And  syth  my  name  ys  Common-Sence, 
Nought  I  beleve  but  on  evydence ; 
And  as  ther  ys  lyttyl  that  can  be  preved, 
Ther  ys  not  moche  to  be  beleved, 
Sauf  that  kan  weighed  be,  or  brent, 
Reducyd  to  experimente. 
What  recke  I  of  chronicle  or  poet  ? 
Bothe  are  lyars.     Why? — I  knowe  it. 
What  recke  I  of  Greke  or  Roman  ? 
Aristotyl  was  an  olde  woman. 
In  the  lande  ther  ys  not  a  colledge 
WTher  foly  ys  not  solde  for  knowledge ; 
And  veray  derely.     From  thys  yt  ensues : 
If  they  lose  theyr  endowments  we  geyne  our  dues. 
Foly  ys  dere,  and  hotly  soughte ; 
Truthe  ys  chepe,  but  ys  not  boughte ; 
Yit  flatte  yt  ys — what  colde  be  flatter : 
Nothyng  hath  lyfe  but  force  and  matter. 

[Here  he  shal  rowle  aboute  his  rodde,  and 
make  eyes  through  yt. 

T.  T.     Prithee  arede  me,  who  dwellyth  here? 
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Vice.      Lady  Science,  of  Wisedome  the  gossippe 

dere. 

T.  T.     Wil  shee  to  Wisedome  bee  my  guyde? 
Vice.     To  Wisedome,  and  to  moche  besyde, 

Ther  ys  not  a  man  wyth  phosphor  in  breyne 

That  ys  not  to  folowe  hyr  footsteps  fayne ; 

And  al  shee  ledeth  that  folowe  in  sothe 

To  the  botome  of  the  Welle  of  Truth. 
T.  T.     But  the  waye  is  longe  and  darke  ? 
Vice.     Longe  and  darke?     You  misse  the  marke, 

Shee  has  cleryd  countrye  and  toun 

Of  sely  supersticyoun  : 

Has  made  the  path  ryght  clere  and  levyl, 

Having  removyd  the  veray  Devyl ; 

Lyghte  ys  the  weye  and  veray  pleasaunt, 

And  ther  ys  no  future  to  burden  the  present. 

[T.T.  here  shal  knocke  lustily  at  the  dore 
of  the  Hous  of  Science,  saying  : 

Lady  Science,  come  forth,  and  tel  me  true 
How  moughte  I  Wisedome  fynde  by  you  ? 

[Then  shall  enter  IMPUDENCE  in  the  guyse 
of  Lady  Science,  wyth  hyr  heyre 
adoun  hyr  backe,weringarobecoveryd 
with  s  tarry  s,  yll  fyxyd,  and  on  her 
breste  a  devyce  Semper  aliquid  novi; 
and  wyth  hyr  manye  folowers,makyng 
a  gret  noyse  and  pushyng  echeagaynst 
othir,  and  among  them  ABSOLUTE- 
ASSURANCE,  who  shal  come  quyte  to 
the  fronte,  and  MUTUAL-MALIGNITY 
tryppyng  ABSOLUTE-ASSURANCE  from 
behynde. 

T.  T.     Ladye,  mought  Wisedome  here  be  sene  ? 
I  sought  hyr  veyneley  wher  I  have  bene. 
Now  maye  I  geyne  hyr  surely  nowe  ? 
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Impudence.     By  herkening  to  mee  I  trowe. 
Thou  shalt  al  thyngys  comprehend 
(Or  dysbelieve — the  sam  yn  the  end), 
If  thou  wilt  se  them  as  they  are. 
Vice  (makyng  a  mo-we).     And  always  stryve  to  be 

popular. 

Impudence.     Then  do  thou  sue  wyth  al  thy  myghte 

These  tutors  tweyne  and  folowe  them  aryghte. 

*###•* 

T.  T.     How  shal  I  fynde  the  philosopher's  stone? 

A.  A.     By  beleving  yn  your  selfe  alone. 

T.  T.     How  shal  I  mak  golde  from  lead? 

M.  M.     By  takyng  for  texte  your  opposyte's  head. 

T.  T.     How  shal  I  knowe  whether  Providence  est? 

A.  A.     Juste  putte  Hys  patience  to  the  test. 

T.  T.     How  shal  I  prove  that  I  am  I  ? 

M.  M.     By  askyng  your  opposyte  to  try. 


NOTE. — From  this  point  the  Fragment,  with  the 
exception  of  its  conclusion,  is  in  a  most  imperfect 
condition ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
connexion  in  the  words  which  seem  to  form  part  of 
the  speech  of  Tom  Trepid,  on  issuing  from  the 
House  of  Science,  though  the  last  two  lines  are 
intelligible  enough. 

Nitrogen  .   .  .  carbon  .  .  .  hydrogen  .  .  . 
Oxygen  .  .  sulphur  .  .  phosphor  .  .  what  thenne  .  . 
Absolute  nothing  .  .  secretion  of  thought  .... 
I  am  naught,  for  I  knowe  naught  .  .  . 

Dame  Science  and  hyr  tutors  tweyne 
Have  cozened  mee,  I  se  it  pleyne. 

[Here  he  shal  lye  as  in  a  swonde,  tyl  ther 
shal  come  to  hym,  veray  gentley  GOOD 
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INSTRUCTION,  who  ray  sing  him  from 
the  gronde,  shal  chyde  hym  as  a 
mother  and  saye  : 

Vain  fool !  that  thoughtest  in  a  single  bound 
To  leap  the  depth  that  yawns  in  depth  profound, 
And  sawest  not,  stretching  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
The  work  of  toil,  the  arches  of  the  bridge ; 
Nor  on  the  further  side,  above  the  storms, 
Beheldst  in  union  fair  two  sister-forms, 
Slowly  progressing,  linked  hand  in  hand 
To  Wisdom's  bower  smiling  o'er  the  land  ! 
Up  !    Follow  me  !    With  faltering  step  and  slow 
Follow  thou  me  !     Across  the  bridge  we  go, 
Pausing,  for  such  will  oft  be  my  behest, 
For  many  a  tranquil  hour  of  genial  rest — 
But  onward,  ever  onward  to  advance, 
With  humble  heart,  and  with  an  upward  glance  ! 
And  when  we  cross  the  bridge,  those  sisters  fair 
Shall  take  thee  by  the  hand  and  guide  thee  there. 
Long  is  the  journey,  and  perchance  the  prize 
Thou  nevermore  mayst  see  with  mortal  eyes ; 
But  thou  shalt  taste,  thy  pilgrimage  to  bless, 
Some  forethought  of  thy  future  happiness; 
Till  all  thou  didst  renounce  shall  seem  forgot, 
And  all  thy  burdens,  as  they  weighed  thee  not. 
See,  as  the  vista  spreads  on  either  side, 
The  path  more  clear  that  leads  thee  to  thy  bride ; 
See  the  grand  forms,  not  phantoms  of  the  past, 
But  living  friends,  now  crowding  thick  and  fast, 
Where  Letters,  not  the  false  vainglorious  art, 
But  the  interpreter  of  mind  and  heart, 
Plucks  as  she  passes  by  the  smiling  seas 
The  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides. 
See  how  their  forms  descend  from  endless  spheres 
Homer  and  Plato,  Shakspere  and  his  peers, 
And  many  less  of  stature  in  their  train, 
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Yet  no  age  seems  uncouth,  and  no  adornment 

vain. 

And  Science,  bold  of  step  and  keen  of  eye, 
But  self-controlled  in  conscious  majesty, 
Not  laying  wanton  hand,  in  childish  wrath 
On  monuments  that  mark  the  trodden  path, 
Loving  the  works  that  bear  creation's  touch, 
Mindful  how  effort's  self  availeth  much, 
Spurning  the  mock  of  foes,  who  pale  as  death 
Will    crouch    aside    from    truth's    transforming 

breath, 

Sure  of  herself,  and  of  her  ends  secure, 
Born  of  the  sea  and  air,  celestial-pure, 
Though  eager  to  achieve,  yet  resolute  to  endure. 

Tis  they  shall  lead  thee  through  the  spreading 

lands 

Unto  the  temple  uncreate  by  hands, 
Which  either  thou  shalt  reach  or  shalt  believe 
Prepared  a  later  pilgrim  to  receive — 
A  temple  such  as  on  eld-hallowed  ground 
Athens  upreared,  Athens  the  violet-crowned; 
Mildly  effulgent  in  the  breaking  night, 
Mirror  recipient  of  a  healthy  light; 
And  there,  perchance,  fulfilment  on  her  brow, 
Wisdom  may  greet  thee,  whom  thou  seekest  now. 

Then  strive,  fair  youth,  and  scorn  the  sloth  of  ease, 

Strive  onward,  like  the  faithful  Genoese, 

And  the  same  Heaven  that  heard  the  shepherd's 

psalm 

Shall  cheer  the  journey  and  prepare  the  palm. 
Distant  the  end  and  long  the  road  before, 
But  safe  the  footing  on  the  long-sought  shore, 
With  open  mind  and  reverential  love, 
Clear   eyes,   stout   heart,    high    hope — and    God 

above  I 

A.  W.  WARD. 
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SAMSON   ADAMI. 

(1912.) 
SCENE  I.     A  room  in  the  House  of  Delilah. 

Delilah.     My  great,  big  giant,  I  love  thee  ! 

Samson.     Tell  me,  what  most  in  me  ? 

Del.    Why,  thy  great  veins  that  swell  along  the  arm 
And  the  brown  tufts  of  hair  that  nestle  warm 
In  the  arm-pit — and  yet,  methinks, — Ah  wait, 
Is't  not  thy  chin  ? — Tis  firm  and  obstinate. 
Tell  me  does  Samson  love  his  little  wife  ? 

Sam.     More  than  my  strength,  my  honour,  or  my 
life  ! 

Del.     My  dearest  one  ! 

Sam.     So  'tis  my  chin  then,  eh  ? 

Del.     Or  else  thy  hideous  nose.      I  hurt  thee  ? — 

Nay, 

'Tis  thy  big  heart,  so  big  it  frightens  me ; 
So  big,  I  creep  inside  and  none  can  tell 
That  I  am  there.     I  nestle  close  and— 
Tell  me,  my  giant,  art  thou  then  at  ease 
Thy  head  thus  resting  on  my  milk-white  knees? 

Sam.     I  would  rather  lie  on  thy  bosom. 

Del.     Do  so  !  and  I  will  nurse  thy  old  nose. 

ist  Philistine   (without).      Oh,   the  brave  wench  ! 
How  she  mocks  him  ! 

2nd  Phil.     Hush  !     'Tis  not  finished  yet. 

Sam.     Shall  I  troll  thee  a  love-ditty  ? 

Del.     Nay,  not  to  mock  me  ! 

Sam.     Nay  verily  !   but  a  song  of  love  of  mine  own 
making. 

Del.     Why  then  do  so  ! 

Sam.     Delilah,  put  thine  arms  round  my  neck  and 
pillow  me. 

Del.     So? 
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Sam.     So  !  ...  Ah  !     (He  sleeps.) 
Del.     Now  then,  the  song  of  love ! 

Samson  !     Samson  ! 
5am.  (sleeping).     Odours  of  Araby  ! 
Del.     Ay  !     Odours  of  Araby. 
Ha!  ha! 

[Enter  ist  Phil,  with  shears, 
ist  Phil.     Oh  brave  !     Oh  wonderful ! 
Del.     Hush  !  'tis  not  finished  yet. 

.  .  .  Now  have  at  them  !     One  !    Two  !    Three  ! 
There  lie  four  of  his  locks.      Oh  !    if  he  wakes  ! 

if  he  wakes  !     Five  !     Six  !     Seven  ! 
'Tis  finished.     Samson  !     Samson  ! 
Sam.  (awaking).     My  head  !     My  hair  ! 

(He  springs  to  his  feet.)     Delilah  ! 

Del.      Master  !    forgive  me  !      I  did  not  love  thy 

hair  as  I  loved  thy  veins  and  thy  chin.     I 

was  jealous  of  it. 
5am.     Delilah  I 

Del.     Oh  his  eyes  !     They  look  right  through  me  ! 
5am.     Delilah ! 

Del.  (wailing).     Oh  !    Oh  !    Oh  ! 
2nd  Phil.     Seize  him  ! 
5am.     Hairless  and  strengthless  now  ! — but  I  was 

strengthless  before. 
ist  Phil.     Bring  in  the  others  !     Who  knows  what 

he  may  yet  do  ? 

[Enter  more  Philistines.  Samson  is  bound 
unresisting.  Delilah  looks  on  with  a 
•vacant  stare.  She  is  left  alone. 

Del.     Oh  !   his  eyes  !   his  eyes  and  his  hair  ! 
Long  curly  hair  !    I  will  make  a  necklace  of  it. 

[She  twines  it  round  her  neck.] 
Long  hair  !    So  it  used  to  hang  over  my  shoulders 
when  he  kissed  me. 
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Philistines  (without).     Out  with  his  cursed  eyes  ! 
Del.     Oh  !   his  eyes.     His  eyes  !     Samson  look  not 

so  ! 
Oh  !      Oh  !      (She  strains  at  the  knot  of  hair.) 

Samson  !    you  kill  me. 
Samson  !     Samson  !     Samson  !     (She  swoons.) 

[Enter  Phil,  with  Samson  all  bloody. 

ist  Phil.     Delilah  has  killed  herself  ! 
2nd  Phil.     That  will  save  paying  her. 

SCENE  II.     Outside  the  Philistine  Temple. 

Sentry.     Stop!     Why  this  way  in? 

Del.     I  would  mock  the  blind  beast  and  shew  him 

to  my  baby  brother.     Nay,  let  me  pass ! 

Doth  not  silver  whisper  softly? 
Sen.     My  good  lad,  I  am  a  little  deaf. 
Del.     Would  gold  speak  to  better  purpose  ? 
Sen.     I  see  no  harm  in  your  going. 
Del.     May  Dagon  bless  thee  ! 

SCENE  III.     In  the  Temple. 

Philistines  (singing  an  anthem  frenziedly). 
Sing  unto  Dagon  ! 
Our  enemy  is  fallen  ! 
Dagon  is  triumphant ! 
Who  reveres  Jehovah  ? 
Sam.  (his  head  on  his  knees).    My  God  !    For  some 

water  I  would— 
Del.     Here  is  water. 

Sam.     Delilah  ! — Nay  she  is  dead.       But  it  were 
wondrous  like  her  voice.      Stay  with  me, 
lad  !     What  colour  are  thine  eyes  ? 
Del.     Bl—     Blue!     Blue!     Grey-blue. 
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Sam.     Thou  art  a  captive? 

Del.     Ay ! 

Sam.     Ah  !     Ever  the  poor  pitied  each  other  ! 

Del.     Let  me  pour  water  'twixt  thy  parched  lips. 

Sam.     What  a  small  sweet  hand  for  a  boy  !      So 

soft  .... 
There  was  never  a  hand  more  like  the  hand  of 

Delilah 

—But  she  is  dead  ....  Jehovah  blast  her  soul ! 
Del     Oh! 

Sam.     Why 

Del.     'Twas  but  my  baby  brother  wailing.     Heed 

it  not ! 

But  this  Delilah  .  .  . 
Sam.     Ay  ? 

Del     Didst  thou  love  her? 
Sam.     Love  her  !    Oh  my  God  !    I  gave  her  my  life 

and  she  sold  it. 
Del.     Was  she  paid  for  it? 
Sam.     No  !    She  killed  herself. 
Del.     Why? 
Sam  (slowly).     Oh,  could  it  be  some  fragment  of 

remorse 

Strove  in  her  cold  heart  ? 
Del.  Breaking  it  at  last. 

Sam.     Oh,  Delilah  !  Delilah  ! 
Del     Wouldst  thou  forgive  her? 
Sam.     Ay ! 

Del.     Wouldst   thou   certainly   forgive   her? 
Sam.     By  God  I  swear  .... 
Del.     Put  thy  hand  on  my  breast  and  swear. 
Sam.     I  sw  .  .  . 

Delilah  ! 
Philistines.  Sing  unto  Dagon  ! 

Our  enemy  is  fallen  ! 
Dagon  is  triumphant ! 
Who  reveres  Jehovah  ? 
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Sam.     Why  hast  thou  come  to  me  ?     Thou  dost  not 

love  me. 
Del.     I  do. 

Sam.     Then  why  .  .  .? 
Del.     They  tempted  me  with  the  love  of  my  country, 

And  I  did  love  it.     It  was  so  helpless. 
Sam.     And  now  I  am  helpless,  and  so  thou  lovest 

me? 
Del.     I  loved  thee  always  :  but  now,  more  than  my 

country. 

Sam.     What  is  this  babe  you  called  your  brother? 
Del.     He  is  my  peace  offering. 
Sam.     Yours? 
Del.     Yours  .  .  .  Ours  ! 
Sam.  Oh,  then  thou  didst  love  me, 
Jehovah  be  praised  ! 
He  shall  live  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 

Philistines, 
Pretty  little  thing  ! 
Del.     And  so  like  its  father  though  but  three  days 

old. 

Sam.  Let  it  be  dealt  with  as  a  Hebrew  child ! 
Del.  Alas  !  It  will  not  live  till  the  eighth  day. 
Sam  (straining  in  his  blindness).  Why  not?  Why 

not? 

Del.     See  now  !  .  .  . 

Sam  (frenziedly).     Why  will  not  the  child  live? 
Del.     Samson,    have    patience    lest    my    strength 

falter. 

See  now  thy  hair  is  grown  .  .  . 
Sam.     I  knew  it !     Thou  hast  come  to  mock  me 

With  the  child  and  my  hair ! 

Del.     Mock  you  with  water  for  your  bloody  lips? 
Mock  you  with  soothing  drugs  for  smarting  eyes  ? 
Sam.     Oh,  wondrously  relieving  !    Do  it  again  ! 
Del.     Have  patience  with  me.     I  thought  perhaps 
you  were  strong  again. 
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Sam.     "Strong,"  sayest  thou,   "Strong"? 

[He  crushes  her  to  him.  She  lays  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  in  ecstasy. 

Del.     Oh,  marvellously  strong  ! — but  for  a  purpose. 

Sam.     What  ? 

Del.     Give  me  thy  hands  !     These  are  the  pillars  of 

the  temple.     They  are  .... 
Sam.     Enough ! 
Philistines  (yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices). 

Dagon  is  triumphant ! 
Dagon  is  triumphant ! 
Dagon  is  triumphant ! 
Who  reveres  Jehovah  ? 

Samson.     Jehovah  !  Jehovah  the  Terrible  ! 
Jehovah  strengthen  me  ! 

\ He  labours  at  the  pillars. 
Ah! 

[DELILAH  kisses  him  and  sits  at  his  feet. 
The  building  sways  and  falls  over 
sideways.  The  rain  patters  on  the 
ruined  heap  of  masonry.  There  is  the 
sound  of  an  infant's  crying. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 
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THE  RIME   OF  THE   DINNERLESS 
STUDENT. 

(1867.) 

(In  explanation  of  the  following  verses  it  must  be 
stated  that  a  notice  had  been  posted  in  the 
hall : — "No  more  students  can  dine  at  College 
through  want  of  accommodation.") 

The  D.S.  meeteth  a  trustee  bidden  to  the  College, 
and  detaineth  him. 

It  is  a  hungry  undergrad, 

And  he  stoppeth  a  trustee, 

"By  that  long-drawn  sigh  and  moistened  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

The  trustee  remonstrateth. 

"The  College  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  Binyon  waits  within  ; 
The  rest  are  met,  our  work  is  set, 
Permit  me  to  go  in." 

He  holds  him  by  his  kid-clad  hand, 
"There  is  a  board,"  quoth  he; 
"Bother  the  board  !"  the  other  cried, 
"I'm  bored  eternally." 

But  is  spell-bound   by   the   eye   of  the  D.S.   and 
constrained  to  see  the  cause  of  his  grief. 
He  holds  him  with  his  moistened  eye, 
And  with  awakened  gaze, 
The  trustee  read  that  notice  dread 
Upon  the  verdant  baize. 
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The  D.S.  telleth  of  his  miserie  and  of  the  sore 
distress  of  his  fellows. 

And  thus  spake  on  that  hapless  one, 
"Sits  each  man  knee  to  knee, 
The  chairs  are  jamm'd,  the  room  is  cramm'd, 
Hinc  illae  lacrymae. 

And  relateth  how  he  himself  hath  dined  with  a 
distinguished  noble  man  (yclept  Humphrey) 
whose  dinner  consisted  principally  of  dessert. 

"The  duke  fares  scant,  he's  no  'vivant,' 
His  cheer  you  won't  call  merry; 
It's  hardish  lines  for  one  who  dines 
On  two  bites  at  a  cherry. 

He  counselleth  the  trustee. 

"So  if  you'll  take  a  fellah's  hint, 
You'll  forthwith  buckle  to; 
The  town  has  tin,  go  in  and  win, 
Mere  %uBo<;  won't  accrue  ! 

And  draweth  somewhat  on  his  imagination. 
"And  round  our  new  'mahogany,' 
Our  inner  man  at  rest, 
Both  great  and  small,  we'll  toast  you  all 
In  the  liquor  each  loves  best." 

The  trustee  gat  him  up  the  stair, 
A  shadow  crossed  his  brow, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
That  trustee  was  I  trow. 

T.  E.  THORPE. 
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THE  GERMAN  WAR-CRY  OF  1870. 
(1870.) 

Hark  !   the  Teutons'  voices  swelling, 
Hark  !   their  clamour  rising  high 

In  a  people's  exultation 
In  a  nation's  battle  cry  : 

"German  hearts  no  more  divided, 
German  hands  at  last  made  strong, 

German  voices  all  united, 

Chanting  loud  their  marching  song." 

Yes,  but  in  what  cause  agreeing 
By  what  spell  are  they  made  one  ? 

What  is  this  great  war-cry  rising 
As  their  victor  hosts  march  on  ? 

Poland  hears  it,  and  remembers 

Whose  hands  tore  her  limb  from  limb ; 

Denmark  shudders  as  she  listens 
To  the  Prussian's  marching  hymn; 

Austria — Magyar,  Sclave  and  German — 
Hearkens  and  grows  pale  with  hate; 

Europe  hears  the  cry,  and  trembles 
For  her  children's  future  fate. 


Yes,  they  hear,  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
Hear  and  answer  from  their  woe, 

"Mighty  is  the  German  nation, 
Its  desires  no  limits  know." 
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Hark  !  the  Teutons'  voices  swelling, 
Hark  !  their  clamour  rising  high  ; 

What  inspires  their  warrior  passion? 
What  is  now  their  battle-cry  ? 

Is  it  that  a  conqueror's  army 

Darkens  their  insulted  land? 
Is  it  that  a  scornful  stranger 

In  their  cities  bears  command  ? 

Or  some  neighbour  nation's  freedom 
Calls  them  to  the  field  perchance 

Fighting  as  on  Lombard  plains  once 
Fought  the  hosts  of  generous  France  ? 

No, — this  is  their  war-cry,  sweeping 
Mightily  o'er  hill  and  plain,— 

"Give  us — from  a  nation's  heart  torn — 
Give  us  Alsace  and  Lorraine." 

T.  A.  WILLIS. 


MAY  4TH,   1897." 

(On  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  fire  which  occurred 
at  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris  on  May  4th,  1897.) 

This  opening  May  saw  Pleasure's  flag  unfurled 
O'er  a  fair  capital  :  this  bright  springtide 
Saw  Paris  in  her  beauty  and  her  pride, 
The  crown  of  France,  gay  city  of  the  world  ! 
And  now  the  world  does  pause  and  weep  to  see 
Her  dreadful  suffering :  and  our  England 
Does  grieve  with  her  and  long  to  take  her  hand 
And  whisper  words  of  deepest  sympathy. 
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Paris  hath  much  endured  !     What  need  for  tomb 
Like  this?     The  proud,  the  bright,  the  fair,  the 

brave, 

All  gone  !     Nor  faith,  nor  charity  could  save 
From  such  a  fate,  from  such  a  hideous  doom  ! 
What  use  to  cry  ?     France  bows  her  stately  head, 
And  mourning  Paris  watches  o'er  her  dead. 

A  (J.  D.  CHORLTON). 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  NANSEN'S  VISIT, 
(Feb.,  1897.) 

Of  Nansen  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  Day's  Renown, 

When  the  students  pulled  him  forth 

From  the  College  to  the  Town, 
And  their  feet  along  the  street  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  trace  they  took  their  stand, 

In  a  bold  determined  band, 

And  the  Prin.'s  reprimand 
Set  them  on. 

And  the  staff  of  Owens  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene, 
And  the  students  fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  narrow  space  between ; 
'Twas  eleven  in  the  morn  by  the  chime ; 
As  they  hurried  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  still  as  death, 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath 

For  a  time. 
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Out  spake  brave  Nansen  then, 

As  he  hailed  them  from  his  seat : 
"Ye  are  brothers  !    Ye  are  men  ! 

And  ye  pull  both  hard  and  neat ! 
Mistaken  I  have  been  :   'pon  my  soul ! 
If  I'd  such  a  crew  to  haul — 
No  need  to  drift  or  crawl — 
You'd  have  pulled  the  Tram'  and  all 

To   the   Pole!" 

Now  joy  old  Owens  raise  ! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might ! 
By  the  Union's  festal  blaze  ! 

By  the  'Social'  tea-cup's  light ! 
But  yet  'mid  sound  of  joyous  stamp  and  thud, 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  slipped 
And  were  trampled  on,  or  tripped 
Or  were  casually  tipped 

In  the  mud. 

ANON. 


'VOTE   OF   SYMPATHY." 

(1897.) 

O  gallant  Cretan  heroes 

Breaking  your  slaver's  chain 

Our  feelings  quite  are  with  you  but — 
We've  banked  our  cash  with  Cain  ; 

And  if  you  were  to  get  fair  play 

To  wrestle  for  your  fate 
We  are  afraid  our  dividends 

Might  not  get  paid  to  date. 
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Our  feelings  quite  are  with  you, 

A  very  moving  fact, 
But  our  material  interests 

Forbid  that  we  should  act; 

You  can't  expect  that  we  should  stint 

The  treats  of  our  dear  wives, 
(Our  own  we  wouldn't  think  about) 

To  save  your  Cretan  lives? 

Nor  must  you  fancy  modern  times 

At  all  like  tales  of  old ; 
Our  fathers  fought  for  freedom  once, 

But  then  it  wasn't  sold. 

Our  feelings  all  are  with  you  ! 

Sincerely  we  condole  ! 
But  the  hearts  inside  our  pockets 

Are  under  strict  control. 

And  conscience  tells  us  war's  a  crime 

(At  least  in  modern  Greece) 
So  at  all  costs  of  blood  and  gold 

We  must  maintain  the  peace  : 

We're  sorry  you  should  pay  the  blood 

And  we  should  keep  the  gold 
But  by  much  grander  thoughts  than  this 

You  surely  are  consoled ; — 

Think — how  unique  your  sacrifice  ! 
Think — martyrs'  crowns  are  few  ! 
Think — there'll  be  peace  in  Europe  when 
There  are  no  more  of  you  ! 

0.0. 
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PROLOGUE 

(The  following  prologue — specially  written  for  the 
occasion — was  spoken  by  Miss  Needham  before  the 
performance  of  "As  You  Like  It"  at  a  Garden  Party 
—held  June  23rd,  1900,  and  given  by  the  Women's 
Union — in  the  grounds  of  Ashburne  Hall.) 

We  ask  no  grace ;  we  do  not  mount  our  play 
In  the  bare  old  Elizabethan  way. 
No  naked  signs,  with  scenery  understood, 
Disclose  "another  portion  of  the  wood"; 
No  shrilling  chorister  in  masquerade 
Enacts  the  man  transmuted  from  a  maid. 
Man  we  exorcise ;   him  our  gates  are  barred  on  ; 
We  play  the  man;  and  this  serves  well  for  Arden. 

Comrades,  forget  the  shattering  streets,  and  come  ! 
Forget  the  lecture  and  its  horrid  hum  ; 
Examination's  valley  full  of  bones 
Quit ;   leave  your  College  to  the  laundering  crones 
Who   crouch    like    Furies    on    the    Waterhousian 

stones. 

Seek  these  green  shades,  whose  hospitable  Dame 
Of  judge  and  king  and  martyr  decks  the  name ; 
Leave  science,  arts,  ambition,  letters,  laws; 
Thank  Heaven  you  come  not  here  in  any  "cause" ; 
Give   fair    and    fell    Philanthropy    one    evening's 
pause ! 

Yet  think  not  here  the  torch  of  Teaching's  dim ; 
There's  Method  in  our  Touchstone's  every  whim ; 
That  way  of  thinking — Shakespeare's,  yours,  and 

mine, — 

Can  be  acquired,  at  Jena,  under  R —   — n. 
(I  do  not  mean  the  noble  German  river, 
But  the  Professor ;  both  flow  on  for  ever.) 

Peace,  farthing  Muse  !   not  thus  the  golden  world 
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Present,  or  spring's  last  leafage  just  uncurled, 

Or  ripening  summer  of  the  forest  cool, 

Or  antlered  image  nodding  in  the  pool, 

Or  girls  who  make  the  copse  their  tiring-room 

And  win  the  careless  time  we  waste  in  fume, 

Or  wanderers  who  clash,  with  hit  for  hit, 

Bright  harmless  edges  of  their  outlaw  wit, 

Or  homefelt  pieties  of  the  homeless  band, 

Or  lovers  sorted  lastly  hand  in  hand ; 

Or  the  soft  dance  of  Shakespeare's  courteous  prose. 

Grace  ask  we  after  all ;   for  all  of  those 

Must  be  imagined  in  our  garden  plot ; 

And  if  sometimes  the  tongue  remember  not 

The  fair  word  right,  a  chance  for  mercy  it  makes, 

Which  blesses  her  that  gives,  and  her  that  takes. 

(Professor)  O.  ELTON. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  RUDENS  OF 
PLAUTUS. 

(Spoken   before  a   performance  of  the   Rudens  at 
the  University  in  1906.) 

(It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  verses  were 
written  immediately  after  the  General  Election  of 
1906,  and  they  contain  certain  topical  allusions  to 
the  main  issues  on  which  that  Election  was  fought, 
namely,  the  Fiscal  Question  and  the  employment  of 
imported  Chinamen  in  the  South  African  mines 
(' 'Chinese  Slavery").) 

'Tis  said  a  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  even  by  the  wisest  men. 
'Tis  true,  and  he  who  relishes  it  most 
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Can  of  the  greatest  wisdom  make  his  boast ; 

So  tell  me  not  in  mournful  numerals 

That  frolic,  laughter,  jesting,  humour, — all's 

Superfluous  that  makes  our  spirits  gay, 

And  does  not  turn  us  prematurely  gray. 

Avaunt,  ye  mopers  !    Here's  no  place  for  you. 

Why,  ev'n  a  cat  does  not  for  ever  mew, 

But  oftentimes  contentedly  will  purr, 

If  downwards,  and  not  up,  you  stroke  his  fur : 

So  must  you  all  unbend,  and  view  this  play 

With  cheerful  hearts  :  'twill  rub  you  the  right  way. 

It  will,  of  course,  end  happily;  but  still 

There's  little  good  that  is  not  mixed  with  ill, 

And  parlous  moments  often  will  excite 

Your  anxious  fears  before  the  whole  comes  right. 

And  if  there  happen  to  be  any  here 

Who  ne'er  for  fellow  mortals  dropped  a  tear, 

Basking  by  cosy  fires  in  easy  slippers, 

'Twill  do  them  good  to  learn  of  Plesidippus. 

If  at  men's  woes  you  ne'er  have  turned  a  whisker, 

Palaestra  note,  and  also  Ampelisca. 

Again,  if  some  there  be  who  pay  no  heed 

To  kindly  ways,  whose  conscience  neither  greed 

Nor  tendency  to  swindle  and  to  grab  racks, 

Then  mark  the  crimes  and  punishment  of  Labrax. 

Now,  as  my  pen  most  stubbornly  refuses 
To  work  without  it,  I'll  invoke  the  muses. 
Ye  goddesses  who  haunt  Pieria's  glades, 
Castalia's  spring  and  dark  Parnassus'  shades, 
Ye  gods,  whose  blissful,  Zeus-appointed  function 
It  is  to  hiss  the  villain  at  the  "Junction,"* 
Be  gracious  to  me,  lest  my  efforts  fail ; 
Be  pleased  to  help  me  to  unfold  my  tale. 

*  The  Junction  Theatre  in  Manchester,  a  home  of  melodrama. 
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This  play's  the  Rudens — that  is  rope,  or  cable, 
What  sailors  call  a  "painter."     So  you're  able 
To  see  that  Rudens  and  Dutch  Rubens  both 
Were  painters ;  yet  you  must  be  very  loth 
To  say  they're  one,  for  logic  will  affirm 
You've  shockingly  abused  the  middle  term. 

At  Athens  once  a  certain  Daemones, 

High-born  and  wealthy,  lived  a  life  of  ease. 

His  kindly  spirit  filled  his  home  with  bliss, 

And  lucky  was  his  wife,  called  Daedalis. 

Palaestra  was  their  daughter,  and  their  joy. 

So  they  lived  on  with  nothing  to  annoy, 

Till,  when  Palaestra  was  three  summers  old, 

There  swooped  upon  her  a  kidnapper  bold, 

Who  snatched  her  when  there  was  no  hand  to  save, 

Meaning  to  sell  the  poor  thing  as  a  slave; 

The  which  he  did  to  Labrax,  one  who  dealt 

In  hapless  human  chattels,  nor  e'er  felt 

One  trace  of  sympathy,   save  with  the  bad, — 

A  rogue,  a  cheat,  a  villain  and  a  cad. 

For  you'll  admit,  'tis  monstrous  to  confine  a 

Poor  mortal  thus — unless  he  comes  from  China  ! 

Nay,  even  Labrax  had  the  sense  to  go 

With  all  his  slaves  to  Africa.     And  so 

We  find  them  at  Cyrene  (for  no  courier 

Had  come  to  take  them  southward  to  Pretoria). 

But  let  us  turn  from  Labrax  (whom  if  you 
Admire  I'll  only  say,  "chacun  son  gout'*); 
And  let's  return  to  Daemones  and  show 
How  he  has  fared  these  fifteen  years  or  so ; 
For  now  'tis  so  long  since  he  lost  his  daughter, 
He  wouldn't  know  her  features  if  he  caught  her. 
Poor  man  !  the  fates  have  buffeted  him  sore  ; 
An  exile  is  he  on  the  Libyan  shore — 
And  at  Cyrene,  wonderful  to  tell, 
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Just  where  his  daughter  happens  now  to  dwell. 
"Exile  !"  you  say;  "he's  not  been  what  he  should; 
He's  left  his  country  for  his  country's  good." 
But  you're  mistaken  grievously  this  time. 
'Twas  not  for  that  he  left  the  Attic  clime, 
But,  seeing  friends  in  impecunious  plight, 
He  helped  them,  and  was  cheated  left  and  right. 
For  always  when  they  told  him  of  their  cares 
His  hand  went  to  his  pocket — so  did  theirs. 
The  old  man,  crippled  by  such  heartless  theft, 
Made  up  his  mind  to  sail  away,  and  left. 
"Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife" 
The  good  Athenian  hastened  with  his  wife, 
And  took  a  cosy  cottage  by  the  brine, 
Next  door  to  which  fair  Venus  had  a  shrine. 

My  muse  grows  restive,  yet  I  must  relate 

Some  facts  to  bring  Palaestra  up  to  date. 

In  bondage  she'd  grown  up,  but  yet  she  knew 

Some  literature  and  even  music  too, 

For  Labrax  said  a  slave  would  sell  much  better, 

Instructed  thus,  than  knowing  ne'er  a  letter. 

But  many  a  time  her  life  she  wished  to  end, 

And  would  have  done  it,  had  she  not  a  friend, 

The  faithful  Ampelisca,  fellow  slave, 

Who  oft  sustained  her  by  her  counsels  brave. 

If  to  describe  what  they  were  like  you  mean  us, — 

They  were  the  very  images  of  Venus. 

Now  Venus,  as  you  know,  obtained  the  prize 

As  being  fairest  in  Judge  Paris'   eyes. 

I  find  this  is  ambiguous  to  hear;* 

Judge  Paris's  I'll  say  to  make  it  clear, 

(That  is,  the  Trojan's,  who,  as  all  aver, 

In  such  a  subject  was  a  connoisseur). 

*  This  allusion   to  a  well-known    Manchester  judge  scarcely 
requires  explanation. 
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When  off  our  guard  how  Cupid  loves  to  trip  us  ! 
Palaestra  drew  the  gaze  of  Plesidippus 
Once  while  returning  from  the  Music  College, 
Where  of  the  flute  she  gained  much  useful  know- 
ledge. 

Was  it  the  music  lesson  ?     Chords  so  strange 
Thrilled   through   her   heart,    and  ever  seemed  to 

change, — 

Sforzato,  fortississimo,  crescendo, 
And  then   calando,  tremolo,   raddolcendo. 
Duet  it  seemed  to  turn  to  in  the  middle, 
And  she  played  first,  and  he  played  second  fiddle. 
In  short,  as  Shakespeare  says,  it  was  a  fair 
Encounter  of  affections  twain  most  rare. 

Then  Plesidippus  vowed  upon  his  life 
He'd  set  Palaestra  free  to  be  his  wife, 
And  straight  to  Labrax  went,  that  knave  so  shifty, 
Who  said  she'd  cost  a  hundred  pounds  plus  fifty  : 
At  Venus'  shrine  he'd  hand  her  o'er  to-day 
(I  mean  the  morning  talked  of  in  the  play). 
"Lastly — excuse  a  poor  man's  caution" — sighed  he, 
"Pay  something  now,  to  show  'tis  bona  fide." 
The  bargain  struck,  forthwith  the  youth  love-lorn 
Departed,  longing  for  the  blissful  morn. 

Now  Labrax  had  the  money,  and  no  man 
Like  him  will  honest  be  if  cheat  he  can. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  his  love  of  pelf 
He  had  a  boon  companion,  second  self, 
Called  Charmides,  who  lured  him  with  a  tale 
That  slaves  in  Sicily  would  find  a  sale 
More  profitable  far  than  at  Cyrene ; 
And  if  Palaestra  in  that  isle  were  seen,  he 
Was  sure  the  bidding  nowhere  could  be  brisker. 
The  same,  of  course,  applied  to  Ampelisca. 
Labrax  believed  him,  and  the  villains  planned 
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That  sans  delay  a  vessel  should  be  manned. 

"But,"  Labrax  said,  "we  secretly  must  ship  us 

And  take  us  off  unknown  to  Plesidippus." 

"Hoho!"  said  Neptune.     "What  is  this  I  see? 

I  am  resolved  such  trade  shall  not  be  free. 

My  'philosophic  calm'  to  agitation 

I'll  turn,  and  show  them  some  retaliation." 

True  to  his  word,  when  they  sailed  forth  he  sent 

A  storm  which  showed  that  what  he  said  he  meant. 

The  ship  is  wrecked,  the  rascals  disappear; 

Palaestra  and  her  friend  look  round  in  fear. 

Hurrah  !     They  see  deliverance,  for  a  boat 

They  find,  which  entered,  thankfully  they  float 

Toward  the  land,  and  though  the  mighty  w7aves 

Wash  one  right  overboard,  herself  she  saves, 

And  wanders  by  the  shore,  oft  looking  round 

For  her  companion  dear,  who  safety  found, 

But  turned  a  different  way.     Then  they  unite 

And  flee  to  Venus'  temple  in  their  fright; 

For  there,  they  hoped, — indeed  perhaps  expected, 

They'd  get  free  food  although  they  w^ere  protected. 

The  kindly  priestess  promises  her  aid 

And  shelter,  but  alas  !  what  could  a  maid, 

Aged  or  young,  avail  if  Labrax  came  ? 

And  come  he  did  with  Charmides — the  same 

Who  urged  the  voyage — ;  both  were  dripping  wet 

After  the  thorough  soaking  they  did  get 

When  they  were  wrecked.     But  always  is  it  found 

That  those  who  ought  to  be  are  never  drowned, 

And  any  bad  thing,  be  it  man  or  shilling, 

Returns  when  for  its  sight  you're  most  unwilling. 

And  so  it  was  with  Labrax.     Him  they  feared, 

And  when  they  least  desired  it,  he  appeared. 

The  poor  girls  filled  the  air  with  shrieks  and  moans 

On  finding  he'd  not  gone  to  Davy  Jones. 

Now  he,  rejoicing  in  his  luck  so  fine, 

Begins  to  drag  them  roughly  from  the  shrine. 
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But  Plesidippus'  slave,  Trachalio, 

Is  luckily  at  hand  to  strike  a  blow; 

And,  truth  to  tell,  he's  nothing  loth  to  risk  a 

Limb  or  a  life  to  rescue  Ampelisca. 

He  runs  to  aged  Daemones  next  door 

His  aid  for  girls  and  goddess  to  implore. 

The  old  man  comes  and  summons  sturdy  slaves 

Well  skilled  to  work  with  cudgels,  whips  and  staves. 

They  face  the  rogue  with  clubs — that's  fustibus  : 

Pronounce  it  as  you  will — (de  gustibus 

Non  disputandum).     Courage  apt  to  fail  is 

When  threatened  with  a  pair  of  stout  shillalies. 

And  now  for  Labrax  matters  grow  much  worse, 

For  Plesidippus,  who  with  many  a  curse, 

Had  gone  a-hunting  for  him,  comes  along, 

And  naturally  makes  a  fearful  song, 

Ending  by  haling  him  to  court  of  justice 

(For  Labrax  has  to  go  to  escape  the  fustis). 

Two  hundred  lines,  and  yet  the  tale  not  told  ! 
Dear  me  !  I  fear  I'm  growing  rather  old; 
Old  men  are  so  long-winded  when  they  talk, 
Which   makes   them   all   short-winded   when   they 

walk. 

I'm  sure  if  you'd  a  gun  you'd  like  to  snipe  us 
For  having  ta'en  so  long  to  get  to  Gripus. 
He  was  a  fisher,  slave  of  Daemones, 
And  often  plied  his  trade,  himself  to  please. 
That  fine  spring  morn  on  which  the  play  is  set, 
He  drew  to  land  a  strange  thing  in  his  net, 
A  trunk  which,  though  'twas  somewhat  worn  and 

old, 
Both  looked  and  felt  as  if  'twere  full  of  gold. 

"Hurrah!    Hurrah!"    he    said.     "I've    caught    a 

prize." 
But  he  had  also  caught  Trachalio's  eyes, 
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And  Plesidippus'  slave,  grasping  the  rope 

Which  held  the  box,  cut  off  poor  Gripus'  hope. 

And  so  instead  of  trading  on  his  haul, 

He  found  it  earned  him  nothing  but  a  brawl. 

But — to  be  brief — this  trunk  will  solve  the  plot, 

For  it  contains  a  case  Palaestra  got 

From  her  fond  parents,  full  of  various  toys 

Such  as  by  Greeks  were  given  to  girls  and  boys, 

Through  which,  if  aught  for  long  a  child  should 

sever 

From  parents,  they  could  recognise  him  ever. 
That  trunk  Palaestra,  when  the  ship  went  down, 
Had  lost,  and  of  her  grief  this  was  the  crown. 
But  all  ends  happily,  for  in  a  page 
Of  this  sweet  play  you'll  see  upon  the  stage, 
The  casket  shows  by  proofs  most  safe  and  sound 
That  Daemones  his  daughter  dear  has  found. 
"O  frabjous  day  !"  as  Carroll's  book  would  say, 
"He  chortled  in  his  joy  !"     "Calloo  !  Callay."" 

Last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  drama  bright 

Will  not  be  acted  on  the  stage  to-night. 

You  all,  I'm  sure,  can  guess  what  will  befall, 

So  there's  no  need  for  us  to  act  it  all. 

It  is  the  old,  old  tale,  nor  less  nor  grander; 

'Twould  suit  the  genius  of  George  Alexander. 

And  I  must  openly  -confess  I  very 

Decidedly  dislike  to  play  gooseberry, 

For  that  is  very  much  the  same,  you  knowr, 

As  being  what  a  Frenchman  calls  de  trop, 

And  all  the  best  opinions  are  at  one 

In  holding  two  is  company,  three's  none. 

So  I  will  not  intrude,  but  merely  say 

Two  couples  soon  observed  their  wedding  day. 

The  court  let  Labrax  feel  what  evil  fate  is, 

By  making  him  give  up  Palaestra  gratis. 

Then  Ampelisca  he  allowed  to  go, 
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Because  he  had  to,  and  Trachalio 

Rejoiced  thereat,  and,  when  he  was  made  free 

He  wedded  Ampelisca  joyfully. 

I  hope,  my  hearers,  you  are  now  au  fait, 
So  we'll  begin  the  show  without  delay 
And  let  you  see  it  all  with  your  own  eyes. 
What  warder,  ho !     The  curtain  !     Let  it  rise. 

(Professor)  W.  B.  A(NDERSON). 


VENIT:   VIDIT:   VICIT. 

(In  Commemoration  of  the  visit  of  Sven  Hedin  to 
the  University — 1909.) 

Cheer  !  —  with    a    will !  —  and    a    heart !  —  and    a 

strength  ! — and  a  lung  ! 
Cheer  man  !— " What  for  ?"— Oh  begorra  !    That's 

rather  too  strong  ! 
Cheer  for  the  pride  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 

Sweden  ! 
Raise    a   resounding    hurrah    for  the    hero,    Sven 

Hedin  ! 

Victor  of  changeable   sand-dunes   and   wilderness 

wastes, 
This  is  the  man  who  used  boots  to  give  odorous 

tastes 
Of  best  Tibet  water,  served   up   in  a  Swedenish 

shoe- 
Made  his  own  pulse  in   fact  take  a  voyage ! — It 

reached  52. 

Come    in    a   motor-car  ?     Shame !     'Twould   seem 
better  to  me 

i 
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If  we  carried  him  high  in  the  air,  a  la  1000  B.C. 
Have  him  out !   .  .  .  Cheer  away  !   .  .  .  Take  him 

up  shoulder-high  ! 
Sven    Hedin,    'tis    certain    you've    come    here    to 

conquer — or  die. 

Cheer  for  the  Idol  of  Owens'  new  conquest  to-day  ! 
— Straight  to  the  undergrads'  hearts  he  explored,  so 

they  say. — 
This  is  the  man  whom  his  servants  revered  like  old 

Jupiter's  nod. 
Cheer  till  your  lungs  burst,  and  then,  men, — carry 

him  round  the  Quad  ! 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 

(On  the  erection  of  a  bronze  tablet  to  his  memory 
1911.) 

In  older  times  men  wove  a  crown  of  bay, 
And  with  the  everlasting  garland  crowned 
The  living  poet.     'Tis  not  so  to-day, 
Else  you  in  life  the  laurel  leaves  had  found 
Resting  upon  your  temples.     But  we  lay 
No  garland,  but  a  wreath  upon  your  tomb, 
And  cannot  hear  you  making  answer  brave, 
But  silent,  listen  in  the  pensive  gloom, 
And,  as  we  place  the  tardy  tribute,  say 
"A  genius  !"     Yes,  a  genius  in  his  grave  ! 


*  ( 


We  put  a  tablet  in  the  sombre  hall 
Where  you  learned  medicine  unwillingly, 
And  in  bronze  capitals  make  clear  to  all 
The  measure  of  your  greatness,  that,  maybe, 
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Many  may  read  the  epitaph  and  know 
A  poet  studied  here ;  that  once  there  came 
An  ailing  student  learning  medicine, 
And  dreaming  daring  dreams  of  poetry, 
—With  the  dear  dreamers  of  all  ages  kin- 
Then  bending  in  the  gloom  may  read  below, 
Big  on  the  beaten  bronze,  the  poet's  name, 
Lament,  it  may  be,  his  untimely  fate 
And  Nature's  grim  decree.     Four  years  ago 
You  slipped  a  stranger,  through  the  little  gate 
That  opens  on  the  Boundless,  and  we  read 
With  wildered  eyes  a  genius  was  dead. 
So  we  unveil  the  bronze,  alas,  too  late  ! 

Too  late  !     You  lived  your  quiet  life  apart, 
The  mouthing  populace  went  other  ways 
On  meaner  men  heaping  unworthy  praise, 
Nor  heard  your  music  of  the  human  heart. 

What  matter?     For  some  solitary  bird 
Sang  ever  in  you,  whether  the  world  heard 
The  mingled  music  of  her  divers  notes, 
—Pensive,  majestic,  poignant  and  forlorn — 
Or  listened  to  the  songs  of  noisier  throats. 
It  could  not  matter  what  the  world  might  say, 
Dreamer  of  noble  dreams,  whose  thoughts  were 

songs 

Crowding  your  heart,  and  crying  to  be  born. 
You  brought  sweet  children  to  our  earth,  and  they 
Sing  to  more  mortal  men  to  whom  belongs 
Man's  cumbrous  heritage  of  sinful  clay. 

Too  late  we  honour  you  !     But  it  is  said 
That  you  in  Heaven  may  hear  our  tardy  praise, 
And  from  the  golden  window  bend  and  gaze 
With  quiet  eyes  upon  us  as  we  rest 
A  wreath  upon  the  temples  of  the  dead, 
And,  as  we  gather  round  the  monument, 
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In  professorial  pomp  too  proudly  dressed, 
May  catch  faint  words  of  kindly  tribute  sent 
Through  intervening  ether. 

Is  it  so? 

Is  heaven  then  no  home  of  sweet  content 
For  tortured,  tempted  men,  that  we  below 
Can  make  with  empty  mockeries  of  praise 
Your  heaven  happier  ?     Is  there  no  glad  employ, 
No  walking  with  child  spirits,  no  long  gaze 
On  the  tremendous  Lover  of  your  soul 
To  bring  a  deeper  ecstasy  of  joy 
That  you  should  hear  earth  pagans  faintly  roll 
On  fading  waves  of  sound  through  pathless  Space  ? 
Then  heaven  is  not  heaven  any  more. 

Does  Shakespeare  turn  to  us  an  eager  face 
To  watch  his  dramas  on  a  modern  stage  ? 
Or  has  he  found  on  that  far  distant  shore 
The  answer  to  his  deathless  tragedies 
That  are  not  of  one  race  nor  any  age  ? 
I  dare  to  hope  a  happier  fate  is  his 
Than  to  keep  breathless  step  with  hasty  men. 

Or  does  that  epic  bard  of  ancient  Greece, 
Still  wear  the  laurel  leaves  as  he  did  then  ? 
Or  walks  he  with  the  gods  he  deified 
In  twilight  gardens  of  the  land  of  Peace. 
And  finds  them  nobler  than  his  noblest  song, 
Clear  facets  of  a  Man  men  crucified 
On  Golgotha,  amid  a  mocking  throng? 

Triumphant  poet !     What  were  heaven  to  me 
If  only  earthward-longing,  eager  eyes 
Wistfully  turning  from  Eternity 
To  find  in  men's  remembrance  Paradise? 
For  rarely  might  I  hear  hushed  words  of  love 
Come  softly  footing  awful  silences. 
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Therefore  I  deem  you  are  too  high  above 
Us  and  our  dreaming  and  our  eulogies, 
Too  high,  too  nobly  occupied  to  hear 
The  loud  recital  of  a  poet's  worth. 
For  dull  tongues  chatter  to  an  earth-clogged  ear, 
And  spirit  voices  cannot  speak  with  earth. 

And,  therefor ey  do  not  hear  me.     Let  us  raise 
This  monument  of  bronze  in  memory 
Of  one  who  was  a  stranger  all  his  days, 
Whom  now  we  honour.     Far  too  happy  he, 
From  Earth's  encircling  bondage  flown  away, 
Freed  from  the  sluggish  chrysalis  of  clay, 
To  hasten  from  his  spirit's  sanctuary 
And  watch  us  as  with  reverent  hand  we  lay 
Leaves  that  must  wither  on  a  dead  man's  head  : 
For  none  are  wholly  living  but  the  dead. 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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HUMOROUS    VERSE 

TO   A   BEAU. 

(1870.) 

Kind  nature,  Charles,  no  doubt  has  made  you  fine ; 
She  gave  you  graceful  body,  limbs  divine, 
And  last  a  head  which,  worthy  of  her  pains, 
So  charmed  her  that — she  quite  forgot  the  brains. 
(His  Excellency)  J.  E.  GUESHOFF. 


TANT  PIS  ET  TANT  MIEUX. 

(1870.) 

Two  friends  one  day  met  on  the  Bourse, 
(Which  is  the  French  for  'Change,  of  course), 
And  as  'twas  long  since  they  had  met, 
They  both  were  eager  news  to  get. 
"How  are  you,  mv  good  friend  and  brother  ?"- 
"Not  over  well,"  replied  the  other. 
"So  much  the  worse  !   where  have  you  been  ? 
'Tis  ages  since  your  face  I've  seen." 
His  friend  replied,  "I've  ta'en  a  wife." 
"So  much  the  better  !"     "  'Pon  my  life 
I  wish  that  I  could  think  with  you  ; 
The  wife  I've  taken  is  a  shrew  !" 
"So  much  the  worse  !"     "Nay,  not  so  bad; 
A  thousand  pounds  with  her  I  had." 
So  much  the  better!"     "No,  my  friend; 


" 
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For  most  of  it  I  did  expend 

In  buying  sheep,  a  mangy  lot, 

And  all  have  since  died  of  the  rot." 

"So  much  the  worse  !"     "No,  for  I  sold 

Their  skins,  the  price  of  which  full  told 

Did  more  than  cover  all  the  cost." 

"So  much  the  better!"     "Nay,  I've  lost 

By  fire  the  skins  their  price,  and  more, 

The  house  in  which  I  kept  my  store." 

"So  much  the  worse  !"     "Nay,  nay,"  he  cried, 

"  My  shrew  of  a  wife  too  was  inside  !  " 

A.  G.  S(YMONDS). 


CONJUGAL   AFFECTION. 

(From  the  German  of  Lessing.) 
(1868.) 

Clorinda  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
When  six  short  weeks  had  winged  their  way, 
Her  husband  too  resigned  his  breath  : 
His  soul  forsook  its  house  of  clay, 
Soared  up  with  swift  and  steady  flight, 
And  paused  before  the  gates  of  light. 
"Open,  good  Peter,  ope,"  he  cried. 
"Who's  there?"  quoth  Peter  from  within. 
"A  Christian  stout,"  the  man  replied, 
"Who  fasted,  prayed,  and  wept  for  sin 
While  on  the  bed  of  death  he  lay. 
Be  quick  good  Peter,  why  delay?" 
Straightway  he  turns  the  massy  key, 
And  backward  rolls  the  portals  bright : 
"Clorinda's  husband  here?"  quoth  he, 
"Come  in,  my  friend,  this  world  of  light 
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Restores  thee  to  thy  cherished  bride  : 
A  place  is  left  thee  near  her  side." 
Aghast,  his  heart  with  anguish  riven, 
He  lingers  still  the  gate  before. 
"What,  Peter!   is  my  wife  in  heaven- 
Abiding  there  for  evermore 
Ah  then,  my  friend,  farewell,  farewell, 
With  her  again  I  would  not  dwell !" 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 


THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  AN  ATOM. 

(1874.) 

I  have  tumbled  about  for  millions  of  years. 

I  have  been  at  the  building  and  burning  of  spheres, 

By  water  unharmed  and  by  fire  undestroyed  : 

A  thing  you  can  neither  consume  nor  divide. 

I  was  part  of  the  earth  when  a  nebulous  ring. 

I  lived  in  its  air  when  the  lizard  was  king. 

In  the  toe  of  that  wonderful  creature  I  ran 

Which  was  more  than  an  ape  and  yet  less  than  a 

man. 

I  have  travelled  all  o'er  the  populous  earth 
With  the  mean  and  the  mighty,  in  mourning  and 

mirth. 

I  have  entered  the  cells  of  a  lyrical  brain 
That  knew  all  the  sources  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
I  have  dwelt  on  the  orator's  eloquent  tongue, 
And  danced  on  the  tremulous  billows  of  song. 
I  have  lurked  in  a  husbandman's  muscular  fist, 
And  played  in  a  maiden's  delicate  wrist. 
I  have  lodged  in  a  great  philosopher's  quill, 
And  helped  him  to  argue  on  reason  and  will : 
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Then  hid  with  a  priest  in  the  tail  of  his  coat 
While  he  thundered  at  all  the  philosopher  wrote. 
I  have  lingered  a  while  in  a  Biblical  page, 
And  paused  in  the  tome  of  an  atheist  sage. 
I  shall  tumble  about  for  millions  of  years. 
I  shall  be  at  the  burning  and  building  of  spheres, 
By  water  unharmed  and  by  fire  undestroyed : 
A  thing  you  can  neither  consume  nor  divide. 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 


CULLED  FROM  A  CHEMICAL  NOTEBOOK. 

(1894.) 

When  cease  thy  sorrows,  hapless  NH3, 
Ammonia,  what  has  Hofmann  done  to  thee  ? 
Was  ever  luckless  type  in  such  a  scrape. 
Twisted  and  turned  and  bullied  out  of  shape  ? 
How  are  thy  numerous  sons  to  science  dear, 
With  lucid  names  so  singularly  clear? 
Time  was  when  triethylamine  seemed  long, 
And  phosphammonium  all  unlit  for  song ; 
When  the  soft  sound  of  aniline  was  dear, 
And  fell  like  music  upon  Hofmann's  ear; 
But  now,  alas  !  the  modest  aniline 
Becomes  disguised  as  proud  phenylamine; 
And  the  long  names  too  difficult  to  tell, 
Which  none  can  read  in  peace  nor  pen  can  spell, 
Expand  each  meeting,  as  the  months  go  by, 
In  letters  alphabets  can  scarce  supply. 
Until  at  last  the  gasping  chemists  come 
To  methyl-ethyl-amyl-phenylammonium  ! 

ANON. 
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THE   REGISTRAR. 

(Being  a  poem  of  reminiscence,  founded  on  a  true 
incident.) 

(1900.) 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud, 

Leaving  the  Common  Room  behind, 
And  mused,  as  is  my  wont,  aloud, 

On  anything  that  pleased  my  mind, 
When  lo  !   a  phantom  of  delight 
Appeared  to  my  astonished  sight. 
Her  eyes  were  wild,  her  face  aglow, 
Her  voice  was  soft,  and  sad,  and  low  : 
"Shew  me,  kind  student  that  you  are, 
The  office  of  the  Registrar." 
"Just  to  the  left,  two  yards  before," 
Said  I,  "you'll  see  a  wooden  door, 

Which  fastens  with  a  lock. 
Ah  !    here's  the  porter — he  will  shew 
The  way  by  which  you  have  to  go, 

You  only  need  to  knock." 
Grateful  she  bowed  and  turned  away, 

I  watched  in  thoughtful  mood, 
When  lo  !  a  second  time  that  day 

The  porter  by  me  stood. 
I  saw  the  laughter  in  his  eye  : 
"Why  what's  the  matter,  friend?"  said  I, 
And  thus  to  me  he  made  reply. 
The  tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheek, 
Scarcely  for  laughter  could  he  speak, 
"Why,  sir  !" — he  smiled  from  ear  to  ear — 
"She  wanted  to  be  married  here." 

ANON. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

(The  Subject  for  the  Prize  Poem  in  1900  was 
44  Owens  College.") 

Now  up,  ye  bards,  and  string  the  tuneful  lyre ; 

Soar  not  in  "  middle  flight "  ;  an  octave  higher, 

And  ye  shall  celebrate  in  words  sublime 

A  paradise,  not  lost,  but  of  our  time. 

The  theme,  'tis  true,  don't  lend  itself  to  metre, 

A  hint  or  two  I'll  give  on  how  to  treat  'er. 

I. 

Your  forte,  Miss,  you  tell  me,  is  Romance ; 
The   theme   is    "Owens   College";     here's    your 
chance ! 

"  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  carbon  bisulphide 
Is  an  emblem  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  its  clime  ? 
Where  the  blue-green  cadaver — research  in  its  inside 
Now  melts  into  sorrow,  now  maddens  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  tan  and  cosine, 
Where    the    flowers    never    blossom    for    lack    of 

sunshine, 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 

perfume, 
Vie  with  the  Irwell  in  filling  the  tomb  ?" 

II. 

Now7  this  young  man  the  students  wants  to  praise, 
That's,  sure,  a  tune  they  all  know  how  to  raise. 

'There  are  some  youths  who,  with  their  toil  and 

travail, 

Weary  and  weak  have  grown  before  their  time ; 
Nor  any  could  the  circle  squared  unravel. 
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44  It  burnt  within  them,  withering  up  their  prime 
And  goading  them,  like  fiends,  from  class  to  class; 
Not  theirs  the  load  of  any  '  cutting '  crime. 

*  They  never  let  the  hour  of  lecture  pass, 
But  pity  and  wild  yearning  for  some  fame 
Impels  them  to  the  lecture  room.     Alas, 
That  learning  should  have  made  those  youths  so 
tame!" 

III. 

You  tell  me  you  are  best  at  the  dramatic ; 

For  you,  then,  we'll  have  something  tres  emphatic. 

41  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  theatre  and  joy  at  midnight  born, 

Of  alcohol  forsworn  ! 

'Midst  horrid  shapes,  and  stinks,  and  sights  unholy, 

Find  out  some  Daniel  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings 

O'er  spectroscopic  things; 

There,  under  eboned  shades  in  darkened  room, 

As  gloomy  as  the  tomb, 

The  student,  with  his  aching  eye,  doth  peer 

Into  the  violet,  to  see  the  K  line  clear." 

IV. 

What,  you  sir,  you  want  something  lyrical ; 
You  will  not  meddle  with  the  powers  of  night ; 
You  will  not  speak  as  one  hysterical, 
I  have  a  model  that  will  suit  you  quite 

44  Come  unto  these  learned  bands, 
And  then  take  hands, 
Court'sied  when  you  have  and  kissed, 
Don't  4  talk  shop  '—hist ! 
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Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 
Hark,   hark! 

'  Boil  and  filter  ' 
The    '  demies  '    bark 

'  Take  three  readings.' 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  learned  professor 
Cry  Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

Omnes. 

"  Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

For  prizes  new,  and  plaudits  never  sere, 

We  come  to  snatch  your  leaves.    With  verses  crude, 

Upon  a  theme  Terres-trial  and  rude, 

How  can  we  hope  to  pluck  a  leaf  this  year?" 

MOONRAKER  (Stephen  Reynolds). 


THE   EXPLANATION. 

(1902.) 

What  is  the  end  of  mirth  ? 

Tears  and  long  pain, 
When  joy,  too  bright  for  earth, 

Takes  wing  again. 

What  is  the  end  of  trust  ? 

Broken  belief. 
What  is  life's  feast  ?     A  crust 

Seasoned  with  grief. 
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Vain  is  all  mortal  bliss, 

Speedy  its  flight  .  .  . 
What  has  inspired  this? 

Mixed  drinks  last  night! 

R.  (Professor  A.  R.  SKEMP.) 


THE  MATHEMATICIAN'S   INFINITY. 

(1903.) 

There's  a  mystical  place  in  the  mighty  "  without," 

Far  beyond  any  reason's  vicinity, 
Where  curves  as  they  travel  go  swishing  about ; 

It's  the  mathematician's  "  infinity." 
Curves  travel  for  billions  of  miles  into  space, 

For  spaces  unconquered  still  yearning; 
Yet  somewhere  beyond  they  must  right-about  face 

And  speedily  home  be  returning. 

The  patient  professor  has  marked  it  a  track, 

And,  after  its  lengthy  excursion, 
The  line,  as  expected,  comes  tractably  back 

Without  any  hint  of  coercion. 
Some  strong  sense  of  duty  must  make  it  return 

From  the  wilds  of  infinity's  "farness" 
For  what,  against  freedom,  is  that  it  may  earn 

In  dull  geometrical  harness? 

Perhaps  somewhere,  beyond  any  measures'  extent, 

A  curve  that's  a  trifle  unruly 
Is  met  by  a  force  that  can  make  it  repent 

And  perform  all  its  promises  duly. 
Some  power  that  shows  it  the  way  it  should  go, 

As  science  has  trustfully  sped  it, 
For  curves  have  to  whirl  as  the  diagrams  show 

If  they'd  win  mathematical  credit. 
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What  looks  of  surprise,  even  grief  would  be  shown, 

If  a  curve  beyond  human  directing, 
Went  whirling  off  recklessly  out  on  its  own, 

All  counsel  and  wisdom  rejecting  ! 
How  shocked  the  professor,  who  waited  in  vain 

Its  return  to  the  diagram's  shackles, 
And  how  his  wild  mirth  will  the  student  restrain 

Who  a  similar  diagram  tackles  ? 

A  curve  that  is  sounding  infinity's  deep 

Might  fall  across  something  romantic 
Which  caused  it  to  stay  its  majestical  sweep 

And  perform  some  original  antic. 
In  infinity's  depth  there  is  room  for  a  lot; 

So  how  can  we  postulate  whether 
The  parallel  lines  of  old  Euclid  have  not 

Got  twisted  and  tangled  together? 

SINTAN  (O.  S.  SINNATT). 


"FELINE   SAPPHICS." 

(1904.) 

When  the  sunset  fades,  and  the  gloaming  deepens, 
When    the    birds    in    their    high-hung    nests   are 

sleeping, 

Silent  forms  through  the  silent  shadows  stalking, 
Glide  to  the  roof-tops. 

Lithe-limbed  children  of  Pasht  with  green  eyes 

lambent, 

Age-old  wisdom  beneath  their  depths  concealing; 
Soft  foot  sphinxes  with  calm  unchanging  faces, 
Weird  and  entrancing. 
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.  .  .  Runs  a  quivering  thrill  of  intent  malefic 
Down  the  arching  spine  to  the  tail-tip  gliding; 
Claws  of  steel  from  their  velvet  sheath  emergent 
Curving  for  combat. 

Like  the  voice  of  Memnon  greeting  the  dawning, 
Like  the  note  of  the  swan  as  it  dies  in  music, 
Like  the  spirits  of  storm  in  full-voiced  chorus — 
Such  is  their  singing. 

Up  the  scale  climbs  a  wild,  horrific  howling, 
Thence  descending  to  depths  of  discord  direful ; 
Flies  the  fur  through  the  midnight  heavens  hurtled, 
Pulled  out  in  pawfuls. 


Morning  dawns — and  a  grisly  band  creeps  home- 
wards, 

Dreams  in  peace  till  the  shadows  fall  at  even, 
Sallies  forth  to  the  self-same  strife  undaunted — 
So  on,  for  ever. 

MAUD  V.  VERNON. 


THE  POET'S  MISSION. 
(1906.) 

Ho  !     Ye  who  wend  your  weary  way 
Beneath  the  primal  curse, 

Go,  take  the  woes  of  every  day, 
And  turn  them  into  verse. 

When  you  have  read  each  particle 
Of  your  beloved  "Times," 

Just  take  its  leading  article 
And  weave  it  into  rhymes. 
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Evolve  a  lyric  "  Morning  Post  " 

Let  not  your  fancy  fail, 
And  (let  it  be  your  proudest  boast) 

An  epic  "  Daily  Mail." 

If  builders  will  not  truly  build, 

Or  plumbers  rightly  plumb — 
Embalm  them — in  a  sonnet  skilled — 

Till  the  Millennium. 

What  tho'  your  noon-tide  chop  be  tough  : 
Your  steak  like  untanned  leather  : 

What  matter  tho'  the  roads  be  rough, 
Tho'  infamous  the  weather — 

Just  rhyme  your  woes  in  tuneful  song, 

Ballade  or  roundelay — 
And  if  it's  adequately  long 

They're  sure  lo  fly  away  ! 

MAUD  V.  VERNON 


THE  STUDENT'S  LOVE. 

(1906.) 

Thro'  the  age  of  the  Session's  enslavement, 

In  the  fleeting  free  days  of  the  Vac. ; 
By  the  pale-priested  altars  of  Learning, 

O'er  the  wideness  of  mountain  and  track ; 
'Mid  the  endless  mutations  of  world-life, 

Amid  constancies  faithless  that  prove  : 
Like  the  utterance  unheard  of  a  Destiny's  word 

There  is  One — and  he  calls  her  his  Love. 

'Neath  the  gray-plumed  wings  of  the  evening, 
Whence  the  shadows  droop  down  on  the  land, 
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Her  fair  dream-form  sways  dimly  above  him, 
And  he  feels  the  faint  sweep  of  her  hand ; 

And  she  visions  rich  fantasies  round  him — 
Silent  worlds  where  they  wander  alone; 

Like  a  god  in  his  height  he  exults  in  the  Might 
Of  his  love,  for  he  knows  her  his  Own. 

When  sick  from  the  passionless  pages 

He  turns,  'tis  to  meet  her  warm  lips ; 
And  o'er  his  tired  senses,  all  shadowy 

With  the  mists  from  his  night  lamp,  there  slips 
The  faint  fragrance  that  wreathes  round  her  ever 

(Like  a  song  that  has  died  on  the  ear) ; 
And  he  fondly  caresses  her  smoothness  and  blesses 

Himself  in  the  love  of  his  Dear. 

Thro'  the  age  of  the  Session's  enthralment, 

In  the  careless  brief  days  of  the  Vac., 
There's  a  wraith-like  dear  presence  floats  o'er  him, 

Gleam  the  sun,  or  be  skies  brooding  black ; 
No  'witching  new-comer,  her  true  worth 

Is  proven,  her  beauty  is  ripe; — 
And  mere  love  for  a  girl  must  be  lost  in  the  swirl 

Of  the  smoke  from  his  Peterson  Pipe  ! 

HARRY  C.  DUFFIN. 


A  ROMAN  RHYME. 

(1907.) 

When  engine's  shriek  and  steamy  roar 

Are  silent  in  the  station, 
And  pick  and  shovel  ply  no  more 

The  work  of  excavation  : 
When  murky  shades  of  gloomy  night 

Are  brooding  o'er  the  city, 
Save  where  one  wight  by  candle  light 

Is  toiling  at  this  ditty. 
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Then  where  the  friends  of  ancient  lore 

Mancunium  are  baring, 
The  ghosts  come  marching  four  by  four 

Inquisitive  and  daring  : 
O'er  every  trench  they  peer  and  crane 

Down  every  ditch  are  peeping, 
With  clank  of  chain  and  moan  of  pain 

And  everything  in  keeping. 

The  nodding  plumes  of  horsehair  toss 
O'er  helmets  half  transparent, 

The  horrid  sight  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  make  apparent : 

While  flying  from  what  one  must  deem 
Unmentionable  regions, 

Pale  eagles  gleam  before  the  stream 
Of  disembodied  legions. 

Agricola  harangues  the  throng 

In  angry  incoherence  : 
"These  moderns  do  us  grievous  wrong 

With  all  their  interference, 
They  leave  us  scarce  a  single  stone 

Of  all  our  former  glories"  : 
The  chorus  groan  in  antiphon 

"O  tempora  !     O  mores  !  " 

So  while  o'er  Roman  theories  neat 

Historic  teeth  are  gnashing, 
While  chaff  from  wheat  with  zeal  complete 

Historic  flails  are  thrashing  : 
While  every  classic  zealot  boasts 

His  ardour  scientific, 
Ungrateful  ghosts  in  growling  hosts 

Still  play  the  carping  critic. 

HILDA  JOHNSTONE, 
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THE    'VARSITY    UNDERGRAD. 

(1909.) 

He  passes  his  life  in  a  dusty  room  and  lives  upon 

Maths,  or  Greek. 
And  goes  to  lectures  whenever  he  likes  and  cuts  a 

dozen  a  week. 
He  knows  the  beginnings  of  all  the  worlds,  or  thinks 

that  he  knows  them  all, 
And  makes  the  unfortunate  vulgar  plebs  feel  most 

remarkably  small. 
A  hunted  look  and  downcast  eye  and  a  countenance 

wise  but  sad, 
Are  the  commonest  characteristics  of  the  'Varsity 

Undergrad. 

He  probes  the  depths  of  the  ages  past  and  tells  of 

the  years  to  come, 
And  calls  the  stars  by  their  Christian  names  and 

often  will  talk  with  some. 
He  squares  the  circle  every  day  and  makes  two 

parallels  meet, 
And  handles  the  palaeolithic  remains  of  Thessaly, 

France  and  Crete. 
'Tis  said  he  calls  the  Elixir  of  Life  "the  jolliest 

drink  he's  had" ; 
The  Philosopher's  Stone  is   not  unknown  to  the 

'Varsity  Undergrad. 

He's  steeped  in  Classical  tragedy  and  knows  the  ins 
and  outs 

Of  Roman  gladiatorial  shows  and  Athenian  round- 
abouts ; 

Though  he  lives  in  the  twentieth  century  he  fights 
at  the  siege  of  Troy, 

And  to  carry  the  club  of  Hercules  he  considers  his 
greatest  joy. 
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He's  a  personal  friend  of  Socrates  and  knows  his 

every  fad — 
A  wonderful  fellow  and  no  mistake  is  the  'Varsity 

Undergrad. 

They  see  him  swotting,  they  hear  what  he  knows 

and  think  him  a  sort  of  a  freak, 
But  he  still  goes  on  as  he  did  before  and  orders  his 

lunch  in  Greek. 
He  learns  the  story  of  ages  dead  and  of  ages  yet 

unborn, 
And   dreams  of  germs  and   electrical  shocks  and 

history's  golden  dawn. 
They  say  he's  happy,  they  think  him  a  fool,  and 

often  men  call  him  mad, 
But  they  don't   disturb   the   sweet   repose  of  the 

'Varsity  Undergrad. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT. 


THE   'VARSITY  JOURNALIST. 

(As  imagined  by  a  Recent  Victim.) 
(1910.) 

He  sits  and  stews  in  a  reeking  den,  in  a  mess  of 
scissors  and  paste, 

And  scribbles  away  with  a  fountain  pen,  in  head- 
long feverish  haste ; 

You'd  think,  by  the  things  he  contrives  to  write,  it 
was  dipped  in  essence  of  gall, 

And  the  sound,  when  you  read  it,  is  all  quite  right, 
but  the  sense  is  nothing  at  all ; 

He  can  break  an  idol  or  shatter  a  cause  by  a  blow  of 
his  ruthless  fist, 

He  respects  no  feelings  and  owns  no  laws  does  the 
'Varsity  Journalist ! 
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His  hat  is  battered  and  worn  and  frail,  his  boots 

would  make  you  cry, 
His  clothes  wouldn't  sell  at  a  jumble-sale,  and  I 

can't  describe  his  tie, 
He  does  his  hair  with  a  blacking  brush,  and  washes 

his  hands  in  ink, 
As  he  drivels  along  in  a  frenzied  rush,  with  never  a 

pause  to  think ; 
He's  out  at  elbows  and  frayed  at  heels  and  ragged 

about  the  wrist, 
But  he  thinks  himself  a  tin  god  upon  wheels,  does 

the  'Varsity  Journalist. 

He  can  write  in  verse,  he  can  write  in  prose,  and  in 

something  between  the  two, 
And  which  is  worst  of  them  no  one  knows,  for 

nobody  reads  them  through; 
His   mind   is   a   sort   of   a   patch-work,    made   of 

Knowledge  that  no  one  needs, 
From  Metaphysic  to  Marmalade,  and  the  fashions 

in  socks — or  Creeds : 
He  prides  himself  on  the  varied  range  of  the  subjects 

on  this  list; 
But — strike  me  purple  if  I  would  change  with  the 

'Varsity  Journalist. 

THE  'VARSITY  UNDERGRAD. 


EPILOGUE. 

(1910.) 

When  near  the  dawn  the  clouds  come  through 

So  noiselessly  and  side  by  side, 
Then  I  remember  I  must  do 

The  touch  called  "acetanilide." 
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When  by  the  sea  I  watch  the  flow 

Of  murmuring  water  calm  and  placid, 

The  sand  beneath  my  feet  sings  low 
"I'm  anthranilic  acid." 

My  cigarette's  extremity, 

By  virtue  of  the  kindly  vesta, 
Glows  red  and  there  occurs  to  me 

"  Benzyl  malonic  ester." 
1  The  formula  is  so  and  so,' 

I  said,  when  soft  my  dearest  sighed ; 
'  But  what  the  deuce  is  indigo 

And  demi-semi-carboside  ?  ' 

*  Where  is  your  love  for  me  '  ?  she  cried. 

She  says  I'm  getting  quizzical. 
No  wonder  when  I  can't  decide 

To  swot  my  blooming  "  Physical  "  ! 
When  by  the  brook  I  stay  awhile, 

And  watch  the  hydras  one-like  daisies 
I  ask  myself  with  honest  guile, 

'  One  system,  but  how  many  phases  '  ? 

But  soon  our  troubles  will  depart, 

And  we  shall  say  "  Not  half  bad,  was  it  "  ? 
With  wildly  fluctuating  heart 

We'll  go  and  draw  our  Chem.  deposit. 
Then  crowned  with  Honours  B.Sc. 

I,  II,  or  III,  still  Honours, 
Remember  (this  my  final  plea) 

The  IV's  and  all  clean-goners. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 
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ENIGMA. 

(1911.) 

He  steals  about  the  Union 

With  shovel  and  with  brush, 
Upon  his  nose  a  rosy  bloom 

And  on  his  jaw  a  flush. 
There's  fire  within  his  roving  eye 

And  mischief  too,  I  wis. 
Now  can  you  tell  me,  reader  dear, 

Who  the  young  devil  is  ? 

When  you  are  reading  in  your  chair, 

Just  when  the  heroine, 
With  lips  compressed  is  going  to  plunge 

The  long  stiletto  in  : 
Just  when  your  heart  is  racing  and 

Your  hair  is  straight  and  stiff, 
Just  then  he  comes  and  at  your  side 

You  hear  his  little  sniff  ! 

When  from  the  Lecture  Room  or  Lab., 

You  come  at  last  to  seize 
A  brief  respite  before  the  fire 

And  sprawl  your  length  at  ease ; 
Just  when  the  balmy  ease  of  sleep 

Is  stealing  o'er  your  frame, 
He  comes  with  shovel  and  with  brush 

To  play  the  same  old  game. 

When  you  are  feeling  out  of  sorts 

And  rather  up  the  pole, 
And  seek  on  sofas  to  devise 

Some  medicine  for  your  soul, 
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Just  when  you  feel  that  you're  alone 

And  revel  in  the  hush, 
Then  comes  that  little  devil  with 
His  shovel  and  his  brush  ! 

Around  your  legs  and  up  your  back 

And  through  between  your  feet 
He  plies  his  brush  and  shovels  up 

Whatever   he   may   meet. 
It  matters  not  what  you  have  dropped 

Unthinking  on  the  floor, 
If  you're  not  careful  he  will  sweep 

It  off  for  evermore  ! 

Somewhere  below,  where  all  is  dark 

And  dismal  as  the  pit, 
He  lives,  and  like  a  ghost  across 

The  shades  he  loves  to  flit. 
With  brush  and  shovel  in  his  hand 

And  mischief  in  his  eye 
He  steals  about  on  silent  feet 

And  no  one  knoweth  why. 

His  knees  are  bent :  his  body  flexed 

Somewhere  about  the  hip. 
He  winks  when  you  regard  him,  with 

A  smile  upon  his  lip. 
No  care  he  knows — no  other  joy 

Throughout  the  livelong  day 
Than  seeking  out  with  eagle  eye 

And  shovelling  up  his  prey. 

No  poet  sings  (and  none  have  sung) 

The  story  of  his  life, 
None  tell  us  whether  in  his  breast 

There  lurks  some  horrid  strife ; 
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We  know  not  whether  he  was  born 

Of  serpent  or  of  dove, 
Nor  if  the  bloom  upon  his  nose 

Betrays  some  ancient  love. 

He  may  be  old,  he  may  be  young, 

His  features  give  no  clue; 
We  know  not  what  he  thinks  of  us, 

I  mean,  of  me  and  you. 
Does  he  despise  us  or  admire 

With  envious  eyes  apart? 
Or  does  our  glory  leave  unmoved 

That  hard  and  stony  heart  ? 

I  say  again  as  I  have  said 

A  dozen  times  before, 
We  cannot  tell — a  riddle  he 

Will  be  for  evermore. 
He  may  be  this,  he  may  be  that, 

Or  he  may  not.     But  hush  ! 
And  pray  that  Heaven  will  destroy 

His  shovel  and  his  brush  ! 

MUDA  (G.  LAPAGE). 


ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  LADY'S  NECK 

(1911.) 

Delia,  at  night  when  in  my  bed  I  lie, 
Tired  by  the  endless  whips  and  scorns  of  day, 
Tempting  sweet  sleep  by  draughts  of  memory 
To  come  anon  and  take  my  cares  away. — 
Then  in  that  blissful  hour,  foremost  among 
The  host  of  images  that  at  my  beck 
Arise,  is  one,  the  sweetest  of  the  throng, 
The  memory  of  the  back,  dear,  of  your  neck. 
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All  day  at  lectures,  I  must  sit,  round-backed 
And  fiercely  scribbling,  in  an  attitude 
Which  is — (I  cannot  but  admit  the  fact) — 
A  cause  of  premature  decrepitude. — 
Yet  what  care  I  for  all  the  ills  there  be, 
The  lecturer  and  his  staff  ! — I  little  reck 
Of  anything,  so  long  as  I  can  see 
The  dimple  at  the  back,  dear,  of  your  neck  ! 

Ah  !   Delia  !     did  you  know  the  pain  and  care, 

The  dreadful  agony  that  I  endure 

On  your  account  each  morning, — you  would  wear 

Your  hair  a  little  lower  to  obscure 

That  little  dimple.     'Tis  too  much,  I  know, 

To  hope, — to  ask, — that  you'd  consent  to  deck 

Your  cranium  otherwise ;   but  Delia  !    Oh  ! 

Where  did  you  get  the  back,  dear,  of  your  neck  ? 

Dearest,  I  have,  in  this  my  life  on  earth, 

Seen  many  backs  of  many  kinds  of  necks  ; 

Of  long  necks,  short  necks,  necks  of  generous  girth 

Of  men,  and  youths  and  babies  of  each  sex ; 

Yet  never  in  my  wanderings  have  I  met 

A  neck  which  can  compare  with  that  which  looms 

Before  my  eyes — with  adoration  wet ! — 

In  corridors  and  labs.,  and  lecture  rooms. 

Poets  have  sung  of  woman's  lovely  form, 

Of  eyes  and  ears,  and  noses  too  I  think ; 

Of  teeth  and  lips  and  cheeks  with  ardour  warm 

Of  toes  and  fingers — usually  pink  ; 

But  Delia  (though  you  do  not  care  a  bit), 

'Twas  yours  to  loose  the  gates  which  held  in  check 

This  flood  divine.     'Tis  not  your  fault  that  it 

Has  streamed  upon  the  back,  dear,  of  your  neck  ! 

MUDA  (G.  LAPAGE). 
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SONNETS 

A  SONNET  SERIES. 
By  EINAR  (J.  S.  R.  PHILLIPS). 

(1878.) 

I. 

Oft  have  I  wished,  when  heaven  and  earth  were 

dark, 

That  fate  would  sever  me  from  those  I  love 
And  turn  their  love  to  others.     I  might  rove 
Then,  without  care  or  fear :  for  though  my  bark, 
By  storms  unmanageable  grown,  no  mark 
Of  harbour  neared,  and  fierce  the  breakers  raged 
By  prow  and  stern,  the  souls  I  love,  engaged 
With  love  of  others,  ne'er  should  see  or  cark 
My  pain  or  death  :  and  thus  my  breast  would  know 
Only  an  artist's  fears — would  urge  me  still 
To  dare.     And  should  the  dust  refuse  to  glow 
With  life  for  me — if  all  I  wrought  were  ill — 
Then,  since  my  death  could  touch  no  life  but  one 
And  that  myself,  by  death  small  harm  were  done. 

II. 

I  wear  a  mask — who  will,  may  deem  it  sin — 
That  whoso'  looks,  in  passing,  on  my  face 
Shall  there  free  mirth  and  heedless  fancy  trace, 
Nor  mark  the  care  that  lurks  and  frets  within. 
For  life,  methinketh,  hurrying  on  apace 
Through  tortuous  paths,  o'erflowed  by  toil  and  din, 
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No  beauty  finds  in  woe  :  and  to  be  sad 
When  all  around  rejoice  would  mar  the  grace 
Of  manhood's  state.     So  will  I  laugh  and  sing, 
And,  seeming  aimless,  may  perchance  efface — • 
My  heart  reverberant  to  some  chorus  glad— 
For  a  short  hour  the  griefs  that  writhe  and  cling 
About  my  heart,  and  taint  its  sweetest  song. 
Therefore  to  wear  a  mask  I  deem  no  wrong. 

III. 

At  times  despair  and  bitterness  draw  nigh 
And  I,  afraid,  would  shun  them — but  in  vain  ! 
They  heed  nor  threat  nor  heart  enforced  cry— 
They  dance  and  riot  in  my  seething  brain, 
Until  I  grasp  them  with  a  grip  of  pain 
Fierce  and  spasmodic — so  the  wounded  bear 
Hugs  the  death-dealing  spear.     Sent  from  on  high 
My  frenzy  deems  them — sent  my  soul  to  tear 
From  its  dull,  cankerous  sorrow.     Then  I  sing 
A  wild  defiant  strain  ;  banning  each  thing 
That  suits  not  the  mad  moment.     Ease  and  care, 
Virtue  and  vice  alike  my  mood  with  scorn 
Beholds ;  sorrow,  despair,  away  I  fling  ! 
Then  lulls  the  storm  :   and  strength  from  strife  is 
born. 

IV. 

False   doubt   low   whispered:    "Why,    in   fevered 

dream 

Hast  thou  upreared  a  mansion,  fain  that  Art 
And  Love  therein  should  dwell,  and  thy  lorn  heart 
Flourish,  renewed  by  their  incorporate  gleam  ? 
Fool !  rather  shouldst  thou  rend  them  wide  apart 
Lest  haply  they  in  conflict  rage,  and  wane — 
Leaving  thee  to  despair.     Oft  things  that  seem, 
Undone,  grief-pregnant,  done,  prove  final  gain." 
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Then  I:   "Thou  knowest  me  not!     By  passionate 

Love 

Pure  Art  hath  increase ;  Love  by  Art !     Nor  deem 
That    thy    smooth    tongue,    with    seeming    reason 

fraught, 

From  either  can  my  soul's  glad  vision  move. 
So  wedded  are  they  in  mine  inmost  thought 
That  one  being  absent  is  the  other  nought." 

V. 

Weary  and  sad,  I  called  him  best  who  holds 
Unmoved  his  way  through  fortune's  change,  and 

ne'er 

Is  tranced  by  dreams  of  hope,  nor  in  despair 
Sinks  overwhelmed.     Encompassed  by  the  folds 
Of  reason's  sober  garment,  him  no  fair 
Aspect  nor  magic  song  can  turn  aside 
From  his  well-chosen  path,  nor  hath  he  care 
Whatever  fate  may  friend  or  foe  betide. 
But  when  I  feel  that  from  my  burdenous  grief 
Rises  a  breath  of  music,  which  some  heart 
Mourning  shall  hear,  and  hearing  find  relief, 
While  ne'er  for  him  can  joy  to  being  start ; 
Then  though  fierce  passions  rack  my  breast,   'tis 

well ; 
For  life  like  his,  to  me,  were  death — ay  hell ! 

VI. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  to  our  feeble  sight 
Appear  as  stars  resplendent  and  alone 
O'er  the  turmoiled  earth;  hearing  no  tone 
Of  human  joy  or  pain ;  with  aspect  bright 
Pacing  unwearied  through  the  trackless  night, 
While  we  in  awe  behold.     Ah,  who  shall  trace 
The  bonds  invisible  that  through  all  space 
Fast  link  them  to  mankind  ?     Their  flashing  light 
That  rends  our  darkness  is  to  them  a  fire 
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Aye  raging  at  the  heart.     The  poet's  song 
Were  mute  if  hope  and  love,  despair  and  ire, 
Swept  not  his  tuneful  soul,  waking  a  throng 
Of  tremulous  discord — this  his  recompense 
Entranced  by  song,  to  lose  all  earthlier  sense  ! 

VII. 

I  am  as  one  beset  by  storm  and  night 
On  wild  morass,  way-wearied  and  alone  : 
Who  hears  at  times  a  fitful  undertone 
Of  weirdest  music,  which  his  soul  aright 
May  not  interpret ;  but,  as  in  despite, 
When  a  brief  strain  has  filled  his  longing  ear 
The  treacherous  earth  gives  way,  and  loud  and  drear 
The  tempest  howls.     Sweet  sounds,  ye  still  incite 
My  throbbing  heart  to  battle  with  despair, 
And  dearest  memories  of  the  past  revive, 
And  bid  the  future  teem  with  blossoms  rare 
For  a  swift  moment's  space  !     Content  I  strive 
So  I  a  perfect  melody  may  gain 
From  thy  wild  notes — to  soothe  all  doubt  and  pain. 

VIII. 

In  winter  I  bethought  me  of  the  spring, 
And  woo'd  my  heart  to  beat  a  blithesome  air ; 
And  straight  the  grimy  earth  became  most  fair 
With  budding  flow'rets,  and  the  swallow's  wing 
Pressed  gently  on  the  breeze ;  loud  carolling 
Filled  all  the  land.     With  laughter  wild  I  broke 
My  dream ;  and,  waking,  found  stern  winter's  yoke, 
Death's  counterfeit,  still  lay  on  everything. 
Since  when,  with  hope  I  dare  not  trust  my  heart, 
Lest  self-deluded  I  exult  too  soon, 
And  play  the  fool ;  as  one  who  sings  his  part 
At  outs  with  time,  though  conscious  of  some  tune  : 
And  yet,  that  this  is  wise,  I  will  not  swear ; 
For  fools,  'tis  said,  are  innocent  of  care. 
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IX. 

The  old  year  passes  forth  with  silent  gait 

Into  the  darkling  past ;  and  swift  and  bright, 

By  pealing  bells  loud-heralded,  in  state 

Enters  the  new,  clad  in  a  misty  light 

Such  as  yon  moon  now  pours  upon  the  night, 

Herself  in  clouds  obscured.     Ah  year,  we  wait 

Thy  unknown  purpose,  which  the  hand  of  Fate 

In  bitterness  may  all  too  soon  unfold. 

Thy  seasons'  course  we  know,  their  heat,  their  cold; 

These  change  not  greatly  for  mankind  :  but  hate 

And  love,  and  the  unquiet,  sleepless  pain 

That  fiercely,  sadly,  urges  on  the  quest 

Of  some  dim  good,  we  ask  their  path  in  vain. 

Sweet  year,  we  pray  thee,  give  us  joy — or  rest ! 


THREE    SONNETS 
By  SELA  (PERCY  WITHERS). 

NIGHT. 

(1892.) 

Amid  the  myriad  stars  on  this  dark  night, 
And  over  yonder  hill,  with  sudden  gaze 
A  pale-faced  moon,  jewell'd  with  chrysoprase, 

Climbs  to  her  throne  of  cloud  ;  and,  lo,  her  light 

Moves  all  the  world  to  worship  her  aright 
In  silence,  yet  in  bounding  heart  of  praise. 
And  this  black  world — a  moment  gone — obeys, 

And  turns  its  mourning  to  a  queenly  rite. 

One  beam  hath  blessed  purpose,  I  well  know. 
Seekingyon  window-pane,  where  amaranth  bids 
Its  fadeless  blooms  allure  her  waking  eyes, 
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It  straight  unto  my  lady's  couch  doth  go; 
Pressing  sweet  visions  on  her  soft-closed  lids, 
Touching  dull  sleep  with  hues  of  paradise. 


EVENING. 

(1892.) 

With  half-shut  eyes  and  dreamy  flood  of  hair, 
In  unloosed  tresses,  sensuous  of  embrace, 
My  love  sits  pensive  where  the  roses  lace 

A  bower  of  fragrance  from  the  low  sun's  glare. 

Thither  she  comes  to  worship,  and  to  prayer — 
Not  to  an  unknown  god ;   but  on  her  face 
Is  promise  of  sure  faith  and  answering  grace. 

And  I,  even  I,  shall  one  day  join  her  there. 

O  fair  and  loved,  when  life's  day  fades  to  night, 
And  the  sun  sets,  and  I  and  thou  must  rest, 

O  will  the  summons  know  so  sweet  a  breath, 
Or  make  as  now  our  meeting  such  delight  ? 
And  shall  I  have  for  weariness  thy  breast  ? 
Will  peace  so  perfect  calm  the  eve  of  death  ? 


ON  A  COMING  OF  AGE. 

Behind  thee  lies  the  passage  of  thy  years 
Like  a  fair  missal,  writ  in  joy,  and  closed. 
Before,  the  sterner  way  of  manhood  nears, 
And  all  its  stages  with  the  gods  reposed. 
Here's  place  to  rest  not,  fail  not,  nor  surmise 
The  journey  hath  no  trials  to  reveal, 
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Of  weather,  and  false  friends,  and  enemies 
Within,  without,  well  worthy  of  thy  steel. 
Take  with  thee  tried  companions — Socrates, 
And  him  clad  in  an  Emperor's  purple,  yet 
A  man  for  daily  uses,  and  with  these 
The  gentle  Galilean.     Nor  forget. 
Beyond  all  getting,  and  all  price  above, 
We  chiefly  live  by  wealth  of  joy  and  love. 


FOUR   SONNETS 
By  "H."  (H.  P.  TURNER). 

"TO  MY  LADY." 

(1894.) 

I  do  not  count  the  hours  when  thou  art  gone, 
Nor  have  I  space  to  grieve,  apart  from  thee, 
Nor  chide  the  moments,  tardy  though  they  be, 
Nor,  spite  of  longing  do  my  lips  make  moan ; 
For,  O  beloved  !    I  am  not  alone  : 
I  hear  thy  sigh  in  every  shaken  tree, 
And  thy  love-whisper  when  the  flooding  sea 
Rolls  up  the  strand  and  murmurs  'gainst  the  stone. 

The  violets  hide  within  the  glens,  and  there 
Thine  eyes  are  dew-kissed  and  their  pure  depths 

shine : 

The  sweet  faint  wind  doth  seem  a  breath  of  thine, 
Or  minds  me  how  it  sported  in  thy  hair. 
And,  O  my  love,  thy  soul  is  most  with  mine 
In  the  calm  hour  of  twilight  and  of  prayer. 
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"THE   HALLS   OF  SILENCE." 

(1894.) 

No  dreams  are  there,  but  deep  perpetual  rest ; 
Nor  hate,  nor  lust,  nor  the  wild  greed  of  fame — 
The  world's  brief  mouthing  of  a  perished  name — 
Nor  damned  hunger  of  the  golden  quest. 
Nor  doth  the  soul,  out-wearied  and  oppressed, 
Shuddering,  abase  itself  before  the  flame 
Of  fleshly  passion ;  nor  doth  burning  shame 
With  fire  infernal  fill  the  unshriven  breast. 

Quiet  and  still,  the  faces  of  the  dead 
No  more  grow  loathsome  with  the  sins  of  yore. 
They  sleep  and  mind  not  how  their  hearts  have  bled, 
Nor  how  they  strove  and  failed  long  time  before. 
Love,  hate,  desire,  and  greed  for  ever  fled— 
Only  a  dreamless  silence  evermore. 


"SLEEP." 

(1892.) 

I. 

When  the  cool  midnight  holds  the  waiting  land, 
Save  at  the  far  sea-margin,  dumb  and  still — 
There  sad  wind-voices  with  their  whispers  fill 
The  echoing  caves  lying  black  across  the  sand— 
All  the  tired  sons  of  sorrow — a  pale  band, 
With  stricken  hearts,  that  know  to  weep  until 
Their  wearied  eyes  grow  dim, — sink  in  the  thrill, 
Sundering  the  air  that  quivers,  gently  fanned 
By  sleep's  black  wings  wide-spreading.     Lo  !    she 
comes, 
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Full  of  all  healing.     With  her  flying  hair, 
Dappled  and  shining,  twine  the  dream-flowers  fair, 
Whose  heavy  odour,  sensuous,  pain  benumbs, 
As  on  she  glides,  with  mighty  wings  unfurled, 
A  great,  deep  silence  steals  across  the  world. 

II. 

The  ivory  portals  of  the  land  of  dreams 

Fly  wide  asunder,  and  that  strange,  wild  place, 

Stretches  before,  a  dazzling,  sun-bright  space, 

Full  of  all  light,  and  shot  with  jewel-gleams. 

There  lovers,  parted  long,  walk  by  the  streams, 

With  lips  that  cling  to  lips  in  glad  embrace, 

And  close-twined  arms,  and  love-glow  on  the  face  : 

Full  of  enchantment  all  that  kingdom  seems. 

To  men  and  women,  who  sad  vigil  keep 

Through  nights  of  weariness  and  painful  days 

With  eyes  of  pity,  glideth  tender  sleep ; 

On  their  tired  eyes  her  touch  she  softly  lays : 

Over  their  souls  the  kindly  rest  doth  creep  : 

Thick  shadows  veil  the  world  and  all  its  ways. 


'TIS  DISTANCE  LENDS  ENCHANTMENT. 

(1901.) 

The  poet's  soul  was  sad,  and  he  would  fain 

Have  penned  a  dirge ;  but  ever  as  he  wrote 

His  wayward  fancy  struck  a  happier  note, 

Rising  above  his  sense  of  present  pain 

And  so  he  fashioned  in  another  vein 

A  merry  verse,  and  ever  as  men  quote 

The  laughing  lines,  they  think  how  far  remote 

Was  care  from  him  who  gave  the  world  the  strain. 
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Some  happier  day  the  poet,  as  he  planned, 

May  yet  write  verses  eloquent  of  woe. 

For  as  tired  travellers  in  a  desert  land 

Mark  with  wild  rapture  where  the  mountains  glow ; 

Those  on  the  heights  of  bliss  who  highest  stand 

Can  better  view  the  Vale  of  Tears  below. 

ANON. 


LOOKING  TOWARDS  CYPRUS. 

(1902.) 

O  thou  who  comest  in  the  evening-tide 
With  fierce  red  wings,  in  crimson  fires  arrayed ; 
Thy  changing  flames  are  each  by  each  belied, 
Not  seen  thy  form  remains,  and  will  not  fade. 
Sweet  scents  of  nard,  the  pulsings  of  a  breast, 
Long  thoughts,  now  breathless,  now  with  languors 

strewn, 

These  are  thy  wings,  and  follow  thy  behest 
To  fill  men's  minds  full,  full  of  thy  mad  boon. 
Thou  hearest  how  they  prate  of  self-control 
And  vaunt  that  they  have   freed  them  from  thy 

hands ; 

They  know  not  how  thy  glory  fires  the  soul, 
Yet  will  not  fly  o'er  dark  and  frozen  land : 
Who  will  not  worship  in  thy  fervent  dell, 
They  ever  hover  'twixt  high  heaven  and  hell. 

SYDNEY  SALOMON. 
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SONNET  DURING  THE  RUSSIAN 
ATROCITIES. 

(1907.) 

Out  of  the  blood-red  ocean  dawn  there  came 
Heart-brokenly  across  the  windy  sea 
The  cry  of  many  deaths  for  Liberty, 

And  reached  a  sea-girt  land  of  glorious  name, 

Who  held  it  for  her  pride  and  brightest  fame 
She  among  nations  was  "the  land  of  the  free." 
Yet  hearing  heard  not,  and  all  callous  she 

Saw  Freedom  murdered  in  that  Eastern  flame. 

England,  my  England  hath  the  Lord  of  nations 
Blessed  thee  for  selfish  profit,  and  no  more; 

To  let  unholy  leagues  and  machinations 
Reserve  for  evil  greeds  thy  might  of  war  ? 

"They  perish,  we  have  peace" — O  piteous  dole  ! 

Gain  then  thy  glittering  world,  and  lose  thy  soul. 

A.  W.  JACKSON. 


SEVEN    SONNETS 
By  A.  H.  CANDLER. 

I. 
TO  -       -. 

Thy  hand  did  pluck  this  rose — a  dainty  thing 

That  blushing  bowed  before  the  summer  breeze, 

A  blossom  beauteous  to  grace  a  king  ; 

And  thy  soft  touch  gave  added  power  to  please. 

"No  boyish  fancy  mine,"  I  fondly  said, 

In  high  Elysium  of  ecstasy  : 
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But  sober  Time  hath  stol'n  the  rose's  red, 
And  robbed  of  fire  my  youthful  love  for  thee. 
Yet  was  the  rose's  perfume  not  in  vain 
Faint  breathed  upon  the  sultry  air  around ; 
So,  too,  the  short-lived  love  that  knit  us  twain 
An  inspiration  holy,  pure,  was  found  : 
And  all  my  life  a  soft  sweet  influence  knows, 
Like  ling'ring  fragrance  of  this  faded  rose. 


II. 
TO  MY  FATHER  (ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY). 

"And  He  took  with  Him  Peter  and  the  sons  of 

Zebedee." — S.  Matt.  xxvi.  37. 
"And  the  sons  of  Zebedee." — S.  John  xxi.  2. 

They  were  the  comfort  of  his  hoary  hairs, 
And  should  have  lightened  all  his  eventide  : 
But  lo  !  the  Master  called  them  to  His  side, 
And  forth  he  sent  them  with  a  father's  prayers. 
He  could  not  follow  as  the  younger  men, 
Or  learn  the  lessons  they  would  have  to  learn ; 
But  he  could  yield  his  sons,  and  nobly  turn, 
Stifling  his  yearnings  to  the  nets  again. 
'Twas  theirs  to  serve  the  Master ;  his  to  prove, 
In  that  he  let  them  serve,  his  equal  love  : 
And  who  can  doubt  the  father's  sacrifice 
Spurred  their  endeavour  in  the  great  emprise  ? 
Just  Heaven  thus  wrote  them  (so  it  seems  to  me) 
Not  "John  and  James,"  but  "Sons  of  Zebedee." 
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III. 

The  Poets  thro'  the  ages  all  along 
To  mellow  lute  or  lyre,  in  many  keys, 
But  each  with  heart  and  voice  attuned  to  please 
Have  sung  new  stanzas  of  one  endless  song. 
They  sang  in  many  moods  :  this  man  was  bowed 
With  sorrow,  and  his  voice  was  choked  with  tears ; 
This  other  caught  the  music  of  the  spheres 
And  sang  full-throated  as  an  organ  loud. 
Beauty,  and  Love,  and  Life,  and  Hope,  and  Fame, 
Goodness,  and  Man,  and  God,  were  all  their  theme; 
And  as,  in  Nature's  course,  each  Poet  came, 
He  gave  his  voice  where'er  him  best  did  seem. 
Grant  me,  O  Heavenly  Muse,  if  not  among 
The  Bards,  at  least  to  swell  their  undersong. 


IV. 
AUTUMN. 

Autumn  appeared  in  perfect  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  Summer  when  he  saw  the  buxom  maid, 
Slackened  his  pace  to  dally  in  the  shade 
With  such  a  fair,  and  left  her  large,  forsooth. 
Thus  Autumn,  when  her  time  was  fully  come, 
Of  golden  grain  and  mellow  fruitage  bore, 
To  glad  the  heart  of  man,  a  generous  store; 
The  which  she  nursed  until  the  harvest-home. 
But  Summer  played  her  false,  and  went  his  way ; 
And  she,  her  fond  affection  turned  to  rage, 
Began  to  strip  the  trees  of  foliage, 
Till  ev'ry  wood  and  hedgerow  naked  lay. 
This  done,  as  if  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
She  wedded  Winter,  but  that  instant  died. 
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V. 
WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

The  Winter  wedded  Autumn,  but  she  died. 
He  was  so  crabbed  and  miserly,  that  she, 
Who  knew  the  sunny  Summer,  could  not  be 
His  mate;   beneath  his  roof-tree  could  not  bide. 
But  ere  she  passed  she  left  a  little  maid, 
Whom  stern  old  Winter  for  a  month  or  two 
With  jealous  fondness  close-concealed  from  view ; 
Till  one  bright  morn  the  artless  maiden  strayed. 
Old  Winter  sought  her  high  and  low.     At  last 
He  found  her;  and,  in  his  encircling  arm, 
She  rained  on  him  such  showers  of  kisses  warm 
As  melted  all  his  nature  frozen  fast. 
About  her  feet,  impulsive,  Winter  poured 
Of  Life  and  Beauty  all  his  treasured  hoard. 


VI. 
ST.  PETER'S  DAY. 

I  sometimes  fear  (and  hideous  is  the  fear) 
That  I,  as  Judas,  shall  my  Lord  betray  : 
And  Pharaoh  hardened,  and  the  outcast  clay, 
At  such  times  types  of  mine  own  self  appear. 
But  confidence  returns  when  memory  clear 
Recalls  how  Simon,  fallen,  washed  away, 
Ere  a  fourth  cock-crow  heralded  the  day, 
His  coward  guilt  with  many  a  bitter  tear. 
Yea,  I  take  courage  from  the  thought  that  there, 
Without  the  courtyard,  that  same  flood  of  tears 
Swept  through  old  Simon,  and  laid  Peter  bare. 
Cast  out  by  Love,  evanish  then  my  fears, 
And  I  thank  God  that  though  I  fall,  the  shock 
Is  but  to  rid  of  mud  and  sand  the  rock. 
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VII. 
TO  A  SPRAY  OF  MIGNONETTE 

I  found  thee  on  the  path,  sweet  mignonette 
(That  nestled,  haply,  yesternight  beside 
The  bosom  of  some  newly-promised  bride), 
Heedlessly  crushed,  sun-scorched,  but  fragrant  yet. 
And  as  I  stooped  to  thee  mine  eyes  were  wet ; 
For  memories  rushed  upon  me,  like  a  tide, 
Of  that  home  garden,  my  good  mother's  pride, 
Where  each  succeeding  year  thy  kind  is  set : 
Sweet,  tender  memories  that  a  grateful  mind 
Doth  cherish  of  his  parents'  noble  love; 
That  spur  along  the  pathway  they  approve 
One  consecrate  to  God  and  human-kind. 
Crushed  thou  hast  served  as  never  in  thy  bloom. 
Say,  is  not  thine,  in  parable,  my  doom  ? 
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LYRICAL 

TO  APOLLO. 

(Horace,  Odes  i,  31.) 

(1868.) 

Why  kneels  the  bard  before  the  shrine  ? 
What  asks  he  Lato's  son  divine, 
While  pouring  forth  the  sacred  wine, 

The  offering  to  the  gods  ? 
He  asks  not  wealth,  nor  hopes  of  gain, 
Nor  the  rich  herds  and  loads  of  grain, 
That  decks  Sardinia's  fertile  plain, 

And  hot  Calabria's  sods. 

He  asks  not  gold,  nor  garments  fair, 

Ivory  of  Ind,  nor  trinkets  rare, 

Nor  pleasant  smiling  meadows,  where 

The  placid  Siris  rolls. 
Let  others  vines  and  fig-trees  tend, 
To  whom  kind  Fortune  is  a  friend, 
And  let  the  wealthy  merchant  spend 

Great  store  on  golden  bowls, 

From  which  he  joys  rich  wines  to  drain, 
Which  sales  of  Syrian  wares  obtain, 
Since  him  the  very  gods  sustain, 

Who  has  been  wont  to  roam, 
Within  one  year  three  times  or  more 
To  that  far-off  and  dangerous  shore, 
Where  the  Atlantic  billows  roar, 

And  still  unharmed  come  home. 
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But  me  may  simple  olives  feed, 
The  mallows  and  the  chicory  weed ; 
For  this  alone  I  suppliant  plead, 

That  I  may  never  tire 
Of  pleasures  now  so  cheering  found, 
But — mind  untouched,  and  body  sound, 
Spend  an  old  age,  with  honour  crowned, 

Still  playing  on  my  lyre. 

J.  KENTISH  WRIGHT. 


THE  STORM  SONG  OF  THE  SEA-KINGS, 

(1871.) 

Furled  is  our  bursting  sail, 
And  lowered  our  creaking  mast ; 

O'er  the  wild  unrest 

Of  Ocean's  breast 
We  row  before  the  blast. 

Work  now  thy  worst,  O  wind  ! 
We'll  laugh  to  hear  thee  whistle; 

Mayst  drive  us  east, 

Mayst  drive  us  west, 
Like  the  rayed  down  of  thistle. 

Thou  art  our  viewless  steed; 
Vainly  the  wave  doth  follow ; 

For  ere  its  whirl 

Can  o'er  us  curl, 
We're  shearing  through  the  hollow. 
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Keep  but  the  bolt  away, 
The  thunder's  roar  we  scorn ; 

The  heavens  may  fight 

From  morn  till  night, 
From  night  again  till  morn. 

Hurrah  for  the  gale  and  the  rain  ! 
For  the  sea-bergs  capt  with  foam  ! 

Drive  where  they  will 
They  serve  us  still; 
For  everywhere's  our  home. 

Scaling  the  briny  heights 
Rowlock  and  oar  we  spare  not; 

We  burst  our  breath 

In  the  race  with  death, 
And,  if  he  catch  us,  care  not : 

Our  fresh  stained  swords  in  hand 
We'll  pass  Valhalla's  gate, 

Where  daily  fight 

And  feast  at  night 
Endlessly  alternate. 

THOMAS  DOUSE. 


A  FAREWELL   SONG. 

0*73.) 

The  tooth  of  Time  has  gnawed  away  the  year : 
Unceasing  month  by  month,  the  seasons  climb, 
Autumn  to  Summer,  thence  to  winter  sere, 
Winter  to  Spring,  the  reason  of  my  rhyme. 
Each  bore  the  flow 'rets  that  it  held  most  dear, 
Flowerets  as  evanescent  as  the  time, 
Breathing  their  sweetness,  plucked  and  cast  away, 
E'en  as  us  singers  of  an  empty  day. 
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One  flower  more  sacred  was  than  flowers  of  the 

earth, 

That  promised  in  its  bud  to  bloom  full  fair ; 
Around  whose  cradle  at  its  hallowed  birth 
Gathered  the  goddesses  of  earth  and  air, 
Blessing  the  baby  that  unconscious  lay 
Of  all  the  sorrows  of  this  empty  day. 

Alas  !    the  days  are  past !   the  end  begun  ! 
The  child  has  ta'en  the  stature  of  a  man. 
What !    is  there  no  new  thing  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Must  he,  too,  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran  ? 
Is  there  no  spot  where  he  in  peace  may  stay 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day  ? 

Oh  !    dreary  life.     Songs  sung  to  wasting  tunes. 
Birth,  life  and  death,  days  few  and  full  of  woe. 
Grim,    haggard    hags    that    chant    your    wretched 

runes, 

Ye  fates,  weird  sisters !  will  ye  never  sew, 
Must  ye  for  ever  cut  the  thread  ? — ah  stay, 
Forget  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Is  it  in  vain  ?  must  no  good  thing  endure; 

Must  thy  dull   requiem — that  such  things  should 

be!— 

Be  sung  by  poisonous  flies,  whose  sting  is  sure ; 
And  shall  we  never  more  thy  loved  face  see  ? 
Flow'rets  may  bloom  but  not  thy  child  they  say ; 
Woe's  me  !   poor  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Go  forth  then  to  the  world,  tell  men  thy  tale, 

Say  that  thy  mission  was  to  furnish  joy. 

Yet  stay — thy  efforts  are  of  small  avail, 

On  nobler  things  than  these  thy  strength  employ. 

No  force  is  thine  to  mingle  in  affray, 

An  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ! 
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Tell  them  thy  struggle  was  for  oneness  then  : 
Attempts  to  bind  in  brotherhood  complete 
Those  who  among  the  futile  strifes  of  men 
Would  turn  their  new-come  brothers  still  to  greet ; 
Assisting  him  with  pencil  or  with  pen, 
Or  words  that  speak  encouragement  more  sweet 
Than  those  who  on  the  other  side  the  way, 
Pass  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day  ! 

ANON. 


SELENE. 

(1868.) 

I. 

Queen  of  the  starry  night, 

How  beautiful  thou  art, 

When  in  thy  best 

And  richest  raiment  drest, 

With  gentle  grace 

And  seemly  pace 

Thou  movest  o'er  the  peaceful  blue. 

Nor  dost  thou  want  a  fitting  retinue; 

The  clouds  of  gorgeous  hue 

Which  ever  and  anon  around  thee  wait, 

The  handmaids  of  thy  queenly  state ; 

They,  too,  are  wondrous  fair, 

Thy  loveliness  they  share, 

So  pure,  so  bright, 

They  calm  the  troubled  sprite, 

And  charm  the  weary  soul  with  visions  of  delight. 

I  seem  to  see  some  land  from  far, 

Where  perfect  peace  and  beauty  are ; 

Or  else  I  see  some  radiant  shore 

Where  no  fierce  billows  foam  and  roar, 

But  glancing  wavelets  break  in  music  evermore. 
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II. 

When  all  thy  circle  doth  appear 

Distinct  and  clear, 

It  speaks  of  perfectness — 

Of  perfect  goodness,  perfect  bliss. 

Methinks  it  is  a  prophecy. 

For  though  the  loftiest  soul  of  man 

Resembles  now  thy  crescent  wan, 

We  know  we  yet  shall  be 

Full-orbed,  complete  like  thee, 

From  every  spot  of  imperfection  free. 

III. 

But  thou,  Selene,   dost  not  shine, 

The  beams  thou  sheddest  are  not  thine, 

Thyself  art  cold  and  dark, 

Thou  canst  not  shed  one  tiny  spark 

To  warm  or  cheer : 

Thy  radiance  streams  from  yon  majestic  sphere, 

Which  rules  the  day 

With  sceptred  sway, 

And  he  with  all  that  fair  array 

Of  myriad  worlds  which  in  the  ether  move, 

Receives  his  glory  from  a  source  above 

The  brightest  blaze 

Of  all  created  rays, 

E'en  from  the  sunshine  of  Eternal  Love. 

For  could  that  energy  decay, 

They  all  would  pass  away, 

The  soul  would  die. 

Angels  would  faint  and  fall, 

All  heaven  be  covered  with  a  funeral  pall, 

For  God  fills  heaven  with  life,  and  light,  and  joy, 
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IV. 

So  let  this  solemn  truth  abide 

Within  my  heart  to  hush  my  pride  : 

"All  light  is  borrowed  light  save  that  alone 

Which  burns  for  aye  upon  the  sapphire  throne." 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 


THOUGHTS. 

(1870.) 

Great  thoughts  oft  rise 
Like  spirits  that  by  potent  spell 
Are  summoned  to  the  wizard's  cell, 
From  that  dim  world  below  that  lies. 

He  calls,  and  they 
Attend,  majestical  and  grand, 
In  sullen  dignity  they  stand 
Because  they  must  his  voice  obey. 

But  times  there  are 

When  rise  unbidden  thoughts  sublime, 
Too  fair  for  earth,  too  great  for  time; 
Those  other  thoughts  transcending  far. 

As  through  the  air 
A  fiery  meteor  sudden  flies, 
And  scarcely  seen  in  distance  dies, 
We  only  know  'tis  passing  fair. 

Or  as  some  face 

Just  seen,  no  feature  well  defined, 
A  mere  impression  leaves  behind 
Of  wondrous  loveliness  and  grace. 
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Or  as  some  hue 
In  evening's  many-tinted  sky, 
For  one  brief  moment  charms  the  eye, 
Then  melts  and  mingles  with  the  blue. 

As  sunbeams  dance 
An  instant  on  the  gleaming  wave, 
Then  in  its  bosom  find  their  grave — 
So  thoughts  across  the  spirit  glance, 

Just  glance,  not  stay; 
A  sudden  blaze  of  light  we  see, 
And  while  we  gaze  the  glories  flee, 
And  nought  remains  but  leaden  grey. 

They  are  too  pure, 
Too  bright  to  linger  in  the  mind 
While  in  this  narrow  cell  confined; 
Why  sent  ?  to  make  us  doubly  sure, 

That  time  shall  come 

When  thoughts  like  them  no  more  shall  fly, 
As  clouds  across  the  azure  hie, 
But  in  the  spirit  make  their  home. 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH, 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


I  asked  the  lily's  pure  white  bell, 
I  asked  the  roselet  red; 

I  asked  each  flower  in  field  or  dell 
That  bowed  her  head. 
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I  asked  the  lark  whose  song  is  heard 

From  morn  to  evening's  glow; 
I  asked  the  rosy-breasted  bird 

That  haunts  the  snow. 

I  asked  the  throstle  great  in  song, 

The  dove  to  mate  so  true, 
The  kingly  eagle  swift  and  strong, 

The  lone  cuckoo. 

I  asked  the  torrent  in  its  leap 

Adown  the  mountain  side ; 
I  asked  the  river  broad  and  deep 

Where  navies  ride. 

I  asked  the  grand  old  mountains  white 

With  centuries  of  snows ; 
The  sacred  forests  where  the  night 

No  dawning  knows. 

I  asked  the  thousand  thousand  waves 

That  light  the  solemn  sea ; 
I  asked  all  heights,  all  depths,  all  caves, 

On  earth  that  be. 

I  asked  "the  rosy-fingered  morn," 

The  eve  in  purple  drest; 
I  asked  the  troop  of  winds  that  scorn 

A  man's  behest. 

I  asked  the  blue  expanse  above 

With  all  its  shining  train  : 
"O  tell  me,  tell  me,  what  is  love." 

I  asked  in  vain. 

I  asked  the  living ; — long  and  loud 
They  spake  and  much  they  said. 

I  sadly  left  the  babbling  crowd, 
And  asked  the  dead. 
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They  could  not  tell  me.     Vain  my  prayer 

To  nature  and  to  men. 
Till  lo  !  a  form,  a  face  most  fair  ! 

I  saw  and  then 

I  knew  what  love  was — felt  him  steal 

Through  all  the  rooms  of  life, 
Yet  could  not  what  I  knew  reveal, 

Though  thoughts  were  rife. 

And  now,  some  power  unfilmed  my  eyes, 
Some  hand  unstopped  my  ears; 

I  saw  love's  glory  clothe  the  skies 
And  "lead  the  years." 

The  lily's  white,  the  roselet's  red 

Were  pencilled  by  his  rays ; 
Yea  every  flower  that  bowed  her  head 

Declared  his  praise. 

The  ancient  mountains  grand  and  hoar, 

The  torrents  glancing  white, 
"The  smiles  that  gleam  the  dark  sea  o'er" 

Flashed  back  love's  light. 

The  throstle's  carol  clear  and  sweet, 

The  redbreast's  simple  song, 
The  lark's  empassioned  lyric  meet 

For  angel  tongue — 

The  myriad  voices  that  resound 
Through  earth  and  heaven  above, 

To  wide  creation's  farthest  bound 
Interpret  love. 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 
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KASSANDRA. 

(1870.) 
(Apollo  loquitur.) 

Thou  shalt  know  the  future,  maiden  !  as  thou  hast 

desired  ; 
With    myself    thy    mortal    bosom    shall    be    full 

inspired ; 
But    henceforth    thy    heart    shall    never    be    with 

gladness  fired. 


Thoughtful,  serious  e'en  to  sadness,  in  thy  fairest 

bloom ; 
Lonely,  'mid  the  festal  circle,  thou  shalt  sit  in 

gloom ; 
Other  lips,  gay  words  outpouring ;  thine,  dark  hints 

of  doom. 


When  the  wine-cup  flashes  ruddy  in  the  lamp's 

bright  glow, 
Thou  shalt  drink,  but  feel  no  rapture  through  thy 

being  flow ; 
Other   eyes    with    mirth    shall    sparkle,    thine    be 

dimmed  with  woe. 


Trembling,  yearning  to  deliver  friends  and  father- 
land, 

Thou  shalt  draw  the  future's  curtain  with  thy  mortal 
hand, 

Show  the  deadly  peril  threatening  Ilium's  warrior 
band. 
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But  they  shall   not  heed  thy  fervour;   they  shall 

laugh  and  jeer; 
Call  thy  warning,  fevered  frenzy,  born  of  woman's 

fear, 
Drink  more  deeply,  laugh  more  loudly  at  the  falling 

tear. 

Thou  shalt  know  the  future,   maiden — wish  thou 

didst   not   know  : 
Learn,  but  learn  too  late,  the  lesson  that  for  all 

below 
Vision  of  the  destined  meaneth  keen  enduring  woe. 

W.  TAYLOR  SMITH. 


A  SEASIDE  REVERIE. 

(1874.) 

Why  do  I  love  the  sea? 

And  linger  on  this  rockbound  shore  ? 
E'en  far  away  why  echoes  still, 
Move  in  me  with  a  longing  thrill, 

The  music  of  its  roar  ? 

I  love  the  smiling  fields ; 

The  woods  at  evening  time  are  fair ; 
I  gaze  upon  the  mountain's  height, 
And  envy  oft  the  eagle's  right 

To  soar  triumphant  there. 

But  while  I  here  recline 

Upon  this  glistening  shell-wrought  beach ; 
And  watch  the  billows  rolling  high, 
Till  far  away  they  reach  the  sky, 

Bounding  my  vision's  reach, 
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A  longing,  vague,  yet  strong, 
My  fainting  souls  comes  stealing  o'er, 

To  pass  beyond  these  rolling  waves 

Fearless  of  every  storm  that  raves 
To  some  more  peaceful  shore. 

Even  thus  o'er  life's  wild  sea 
Eager  I  look;  and  wait  and  pray; 

And  sometimes  dimly  on  my  sight 

Gleameth  the  far-off  land  of  light, 
The  shore  of  endless  day. 

And  so  I  love  the  sea, 

And  linger  lovingly  and  long; 
Roll  on,  wild  waves,  your  mighty  swell 
Comes  to  me,  like  a  magic  spell, 

And  I  am  free  and  strong. 

T.L. 


TO  TRUTH. 

(1875.) 

First-born  of  Wisdom,  Truth, 
Thou  virgin-spirit  pure,  that  dwell'st  alway 
In  fairest  regions  of  eternal  day, 

Clad  with  immortal  youth ; 
All  powerful  as  thou  art, 
Accept  this  hallowed  joy  in  trophies  won, — 
These  fluttering  hopes  of  strife  not  yet  begun,- 
The  humble  sacrifice  of  one  poor  heart. 
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Thou  hast  ere  now  unveiled 
Thy  face  in  fitful  vision  to  the  bard 
Who  strove  to  make  his  nameless  longings  heard, 

But  without  thee  had  failed. 
One  gleam  from  thy  bright  eyes 
Shot  forth  with  melting  melodies  that  stole 
Through  all  his  being,  and  his  ravished  soul 
Hath  blossomed  in  rich  song  that  never  dies. 

Not  the  warm  summer's  breath 
Is  gentler,  kindlier,  when  it  softest  blows; 
Yet  thou  art  stronger  than  all  mortal  foes, 

And  stronger  far  than  Death. 
No  forced  obedience  thine ; 

But  where  the  rapture-breathing  Love  doth  rest 
O'ershadowed  with  high  thoughts  it  likes  thee  best, 
Though  late,  to  shed  the  light  of  dawn  divine. 

The  crowd  may  pass  thee  by, 
And  fan  their  heart's  flame  to  ignoble  gods ; 
The  fool,  though  thinking  to  have  met  thee,  plods 

Hardly,  a  living  lie; 
E'en  some  may  fiercely  hate, 
Striving  in  wordy  war,  shrill  echo's  jest ; 
In  vain  :  they  rouse  no  hate  within  thy  breast; 
Thou  wait'st  in  pity  till  their  rage  abate. 

This  shall  not  ever  hold. 
The  blazing  splendours  of  a  thousand  noons, 
The  mellow  glories  of  a  thousand  moons, 

Not,  not  in  vain  have  rolled. 
New  years  with  wisdom  teem ; 
The  world  looks  ever  forward  to  its  prime; 
And  thus  it  shall  be,  till  the  end  of  time 
Shall  see  the  honour  of  thy  name  supreme. 

GEORGE  GISSING. 
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"EVENSONG." 

(1890.) 

Like  some  tired  bird  that  home  at  evening  hies, 
Like  some  light  cloud  that  skims  across  the  skies, 
Treading  the  pathway  of  the  setting  sun ; 
Like  yon  faint  mist  which  rises  o'er  the  stream, 
Like  thought's  return  when  past  is  fancy's  dream  ; 
So  is  my  soul  when  in  its  night's  retreat 
It  casts  itself  before  Thy  mercy-seat ! 

Happy  as  earth  when  comes  reviving  Spring, 
Happy  as  buds  the  warm  winds  welcoming, 
Or  breathing  incense  after  summer  shower ; 
Strong  as  the  will  that  holds  the  world  in  place, 
Pure  as  the  love  which  greets  me  in  Thy  face, 
So  is  my  soul  when  in  its  night's  retreat 
It  rises  from  before  Thy  mercy-seat ! 

AELLA  QAMES  BROCKBANK). 


THE   NORTH   WIND. 

(1890.) 

The  wind  that  hurtles  the  snow 
And  hinders  the  birds'  long  flight, 

Had  stolen  a  kiss  from  her  dimpled  cheek 
While  yet  it  was  broad  day-light. 

"Was  it  robbery  then  ?"  thought  I ; 

"The  wind  a  robber  is  he?" 
No,  no  !   for  in  place  of  a  lily  white 

He  had  left  a  rosary. 
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If  he  filch'd,  he  had  filch'd,  not  hers, 

But  the  glow  of  alpine  snows, 
And  of  last  year's  flow'rs  and  ripening  fruits, 

And  fashioned,  for  her,  a  rose. 

"Should  I  envy  the  wind?"  quoth  I. 

"Or  rather  commend  him?"  quoth  she. 
And  I  knew,  when  she  drooped  her  eyes,  the  spoil 

Was  part  of  it  meant  for  me. 

SELA  (PERCY  WITHERS). 


LUCK  AT  LAST. 

(1892.) 

Faint  was  the  sound  of  the  falling  leaves 
By  the  flood  of  a  sullen  river, 
That  moved,  as  a  death-march,  slow  along 
To  the  sound  of  a  grim  "forever." 

Tired  it  seemed,  ay,  tired  enough, 
And  no  sunbeam  fell  to  cheer  it,— 
All  black,  save  for  two  grey  flecks  of  'foam 
That  strayed  from  some  rat-hole  near  it. 

Thro'  barren  low-land  and  stubble  and  waste- 
No  wonder  it  seemed  so  weary  ! — 
With  nothing  to  lap  but  grimy  weeds 
And  a  dog  or  two,  blue  and  bleary. 

A  beggar  huddled  in  beggarly  rags 
On  one  of  its  banks  sat  shaking, 
His  coat  so  riven  that  every  stitch 
Farewell  from  its  fellow  was  taking. 
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He  wept;  and  his  tears  left  runnels  of  grime 
Where  each  chased  the  last  unheeding ; 
And  his  eyes  thro'  the  bursting  brim  of  a  hat 
Looked  precatorily  pleading. 

In  his  grasping  ghost  of  a  hand  I  placed 

One  copper  of  proud  possession  ; 

Where  Britannia  was  pierced  with  a  hole,  and  a  hole 

Made  vacant  the  royal  expression. 

For  thus  had  some  owner,  suspicious  of  pelf, 
Thought  to  ferret  the  thief  out  of  many; 
And  then  had  the  thief,  less  foolish  I  ween, 
Seized  the  thing  for  a  Lucky  Penny. 

In  return  for  the  same,  a  rich  flood  of  words 
Flowed  upwards  on  winged  invocation, 
That,  crystallised  firm  into  blessings  up  there, 
They  might  chance  on  the  law  Gravitation. 

Of  these  and  the  pressure  of  speechless  emotions, 
That  beggar  showed  wondrous  possession ; 
And  surely,  at  interest,  such  giving  must  prove 
The  luck  of  the  copper's  profession  ! 


Some  few  hours  later  a  tattered  hat 

Bowled  down  on  the  inky  river, 

And  a  beggar,  rolled  in  a  beggarly  heap, 

Lay  hushed  at  the  bottom  in  Death's  deep  sleep, 

While  the  river  chuckled  "forever!" 

SELA  (PERCY  WITHERS). 
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BALLADE   DES   ENFANTS   SANS   SOUCI. 

(From  ALBERT  GLATIGNY) 

(1892) 

These  Children,  oftener  barefoot  wayfaring, 

For  winter  gloves  wear  a  numb  finger-ache, 

Sup  on  a  draught  of  air  at  evening, 

And  on  their  brows  the  ragged  north  winds  rake 

Loud-chiding,  as  when  armies  onset  make. 

But  little  better  can  it  them  befall 

When  flying  April  the  dry  earth  shall  slake. 

— They  take  no  thought.     Your  pity  on  them  all ! 

When  at  the  starry  hollow's  quivering 
Their  clear  eyes  dance  and  lighten  like  a  lake, 
They  have  no  more  than  a  worm's  covering. 
Onward  and  outward  where  the  sheer  hills  break, 
On  down  the  vale  !     But  all  men  answer  make — 
"You  little  birds  one  further  flight  must  take !" 
— They  take  no  thought.     Your  pity  on  them  all  I 

Such  death  of  cold  must  their  poor  bodies  wring  ! 

Their  blood  is  iced  and  curdled  to  a  cake. 

All  hearts  shut  to  them  with  an  iron  spring, 

And  unsepulchered  lie  they  in  the  brake 

Or  meadow,  where  they  moulder  till  they  wake. 

To  that  stark  supper  then  the  crows  will  fall ; 

Snow-showers  shall   wash   them,   falling   flake   by 

flake. 
— They  take  no  thought.     Your  pity  on  them  all ! 

ENVOY. 

This  life  is  one  long  web  of  bale  and  ache. 
Only  a  "  Thank  you  "  canst  thou  hear  them  call, 
O  outcast  song,  made  outcast  for  their  sake  ! 
—They  take  no  thought.     Your  pity  on  them  all ! 

(Professor)  O.  ELTON. 
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WITH  ROSE  OR  FLAME. 

(1897.) 

She  sits  in  the  scented  chamber, 

By  her  own  hands  made  fair, 
Where  the  roses  nod  at  the  window — 

A  flower  herself  as  rare 
As  the  roses  which  nod  at  the  window — 

Outside  the  waving  trees, 
Tell  strange,  sweet  tales  about  her 

To  butterflies  and  bees. 

She  sits  by  the  blazing  firelight, 

In  a  chair  of  quaint  brocade, 
The  white  fur  rug  beneath  her  feet 

An  angel's  throne-step  made. 
As  the  firelight  shines  upon  her 

Ivory  skin  and  ruddy  hair, 
The  little  flamelets  whisper 

Their  envy  of  the  chair. 

But  whether  she  smiles  by  the  window 

At  leaf,  and  bud,  and  briar, 
Or  whether  she  sits  and  ponders 

Her  fancies  in  the  fire, 
I  have  but  one  remembrance, 

Not  of  June  or  winter  air, 
But  of  a  dainty  maiden's 

Grey  eyes  and  ruddy  hair. 

ANON. 
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A    FISHERMAN'S    SONG. 

(1900.) 

Out  of  bed  while  the  village  sleeps, 

Dew  and  the  dark  for  a  morning  bath, 
Merely  a  glimmer  of  sunlight  peeps 

Like  one  great  eye  thro'  a  half-turned  lath. 
Dusk  sits  on  roadside,  meadow,  and  tree, 

Breezes  half  waken  and  shiver. 
Yonder's  the  stream  with  its  life  for  me, 

To  the  music  of  reel  and  river. 

Two  miles  over  with  stars  and  the  night : 

Fledgling  morn  in  her  nest  in  the  east 
Quickens  her  rose-red  wings  for  flight; 

Eyes  wake  to  welcome,  of  fowl  and  beast. 
Two  miles  more  of  wold  and  lea, 

Hopes — how  they  leap  and  quiver ! 
Two  miles  more  is  the  goal  for  me, 

And  a  pool  in  the  rushing  river. 

Morning  shines  on  thy  splendid  brow, 

O  Queen  Solitude,  unto  whose  shrine 
A  pilgrim  comes  to  worship  thee  now, 

Sparkling,  sweet,  stream- water  for  wine. 
Here  at  thy  heart  is  the  life  for  me, 

Here  by  the  swirling  river, 
Where  reel  and  ripple  go  mad  with  glee, 

And  the  trout  flashes  by  for  ever. 

ANON. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  SHELLEY. 
(1900.) 

Beside  the  crooning  waves  we  built  his  pyre, 

With  wine  and  oil  and  frankincense  we  came ; 
Balm  for  the  wounded  heart  was  there,  and  fire 
To  match  his  soul  of  flame. 

The  eager,  changing  voice — the  soft,  wild  eyes — 

How  could  these  be  as  though  they  had  not  been  ? 
The  air  was  full  of  radiant  memories, 
Of  presences  unseen. 

Fresh  blew  the  wind  and  strong,  the  clear  flame 

woke, 

Under  the  morning  sun  it  rose  and  curled — 
A  soaring  pyramid  of  fire  and  smoke, 
Far  from  the  alien  world. 

Death  !     What  is  death  !     This  was  deliverance  ! 

(A  curlew  beat  its  wings  with  mournful  cry.) 
He  entered  on  a  glad  inheritance 
Of  sun  and  wind  and  sky. 

EMILY  HOWSON  TAYLOR. 


THE  LADY  OF  KINGDOMS. 

("  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  the  lady  of 
kingdoms.") 

(1901.) 

"Lady  of  kingdoms"  is  no  more  her  name. 

Against  her  palaces  may  beat  the  wave, 
Kings  may  bestow  their  little  praise  or  blame, 

But  who  shall  rise  to  listen  from  the  grave  ? 
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Men  say  in  sorrow,  "Hers  were  gracious  years"; 

They  mourn  old  age  that  in  the  darkness  passed, 
Crushed  by  an  agony  of  thronging  fears, 

Stricken  to  silence  at  the  bugle  blast. 

EMILY  HOWSON  TAYLOR. 


ON  THE   ROAD  TOGETHER. 

(1903-) 

Now  into  mist  and  remoteness  fade  the  far  lights 

of  the  village ; 
Beside  us  courses  the  stream,  the  stream  with  its 

swift  black  water ; 
And  we  are  walking  together,  foot  to  foot,  shoulder 

to  shoulder, 
Stepping  ever  to  east,  where  breaks  the  glory  of 

morning. 

Listen  !  the  stream  goes  with  us,  lost  in  dimness  of 

verdure ! 
It  rushes  and  murmurs  and  falls,  yet  steadily  flows 

on  its  pebbles  ; 
We  on  the  roadway  journey,  foot  to  foot,  shoulder 

to  shoulder, 
Stepping  ever  to  east,  where  breaks  the  glory  of 

morning. 

The  white  road  stretches  away  to  infinite,  sightless 
distance, 

Gleaming  beneath  the  moon,  or  for  a  space  tree- 
shaded  ; 

Wind  and  stream  with  us  we  walk,  foot  to  foot, 
shoulder  to  shoulder, 

Stepping  ever  to  east,  where  breaks  the  glory  of 
morning. 
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On  through  this  world  of  wind  and  shadow  and 

starlight ! 
Nothing  shall  hinder  us,  nothing  shall  set  us 

asunder, 
Whilst    we    are    walking    together,    foot    to    foot, 

shoulder  to  shoulder, 
Stepping  ever  to  east,  where  breaks  the  glory  of 

morning. 

EMILY  HOWSON  TAYLOR. 


BOAT  SONG  OF  THE  BOIS-BRULES. 

(From  the  French.) 
(1904.) 

At  Nantes,  in  the  prisons  there, 
Lies  a  poor  prisoner, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde". 

The  gaoler's  daughter,  only  she 
That  prisoner  again  will  see, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde". 

She  has  brought  him  wine  and  meat, 
Meat  and  wine  that  he  may  eat, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde*. 

The  girl  is  young  and  she  is  trim, 
And  she  has  loosed  his  feet  for  him, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde". 
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Very  swift  and  light  is  he, 

He  throws  himself  into  the  sea, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 

On  women  may  God's  blessing  fall, 
The  gaoler's  daughter  above  all, 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 

"If  I  come  back  to  Nantes,"  he  said, 
"The  gaoler's  daughter  I  will  wed," 

Gai,  faluron,  falurette, 

Gai,  faluron,  donde. 

EMILY  HOWSON  TAYLOR, 


WORDS  FOR  MUSIC. 
(1905.) 

O  virgin  rose, 

Yesterday  but  a  bud  to  my  caress, 
The  wind  has  come  upon  thee  merciless, 
And  blown  thy  leaves  to  long  forgetfulness, 

O  virgin  rose  ! 

O  virgin  rose, 

Yesterday  all  the  summer  lay  in  thee, 
Locked  in  thy  heart.     Alas  that  thou  shouldst  be 
A  few  far-scattered  leaves — a  memory, 

O  virgin  rose  ! 

EMILY  HOWSON  TAYLOR. 
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BALLADE. 

(1901.) 

Come,  let  us  greet  the  cheerful  days 
That  throng  the  train  of  youthful  Spring ; 
Let  each  one  bear  his  gift  of  praise, 
The  witless  clown,  the  crafty  king. 
No  covert  lacks  sweet  choirs  to  sing, 
The  flowers  unfold,  the  streamlets  call, 
And  earth  and  sky  unite  to  bring 
This  blessed  time,  the  crown  of  all. 

Deep  in  the  wood's  mysterious  way 
The  bard  awakes  the  tuneful  string; 
Along  the  glade  the  sunshine  plays, 
And  on  the  sward  the  beeches  fling 
Their  ancient  gloom.     O'er  everything 
This  Summer  peace  that  ne'er  could  pall 
Speeds  on  like  some  rare  bird  awing — 
This  blessed  time,  the  crown  of  all. 

Fair  Autumn  of  the  ruddy  rays 
Who  would  be  slow  in  welcoming? 
October  suns,  October  haze, 
The  fruitful  boughs  that  downward  swing. 
Who  bodes  of  winds  that  pierce  and  sting 
When  tinted  leaves  are  fain  to  fall  ? 
He  does  not  well  in  questioning 
This  blessed  time,  the  crown  of  all. 

ENVOY. 

Prince,  let  the  truant  minstrel  cling 
To  this  warm  hearth  and  bounteous  hall, 
For  hark,  the  bells  of  Christmas  ring 
This  blessed  time,  the  crown  of  all ! 

LEONARD  B.  WOOD. 
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"SUMMER." 
(1902.) 

Now  shadows  have  lifted 
And  tempests  have  fled 
(Have  winds  ever  driven 
Or  clouds  ever  striven  ?) 
Where  once  the  snow  drifted 
The  sorrel  is  red. 


Among  the  green  grasses 
Are  moon-daisies  high, 
I  hear  the  flies  drumming, 
I  hear  the  bees  humming 
The  deep  pool  surpasses 
The  blue  of  the  sky. 

Sweet,  sweet  the  day's  breaking, 
The  light  on  the  pane, 
The  trees  growing  clearer 
The  hills  drawing  nearer, 
The  soft  wind  awaking 
New  buds  in  the  lane. 


The  summer  is  fleeting 
But  why  should  I  care? 
Among  the  gay  roses 
Another  uncloses, 
The  earth's  pulse  is  beating 
Below  the  bright  air. 

ANON. 
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IN  AUTUMN. 
(1901.) 

Summer's  gone. 

Where  the  golden  sun  down  beaming 
Woke  the  waving  cornfields  gleaming, 
Gray  November  mists  hang  steaming. 
Summer's  gone,  and  summer  dreaming.  .  . 
Gone! 

All  were  dreams — 
Love,  and  faith  in  love's  succeeding, 
Hope  too  sweet,  sour  sorrow  breeding. 
Love  and  summer  passed  unheeding — 
Happy  dreams,  too  swiftly  speeding.   .  . 
Dreams ! 

R.  (Professor  A.  R.  SKEMP.) 


IN  SLEEP. 

(1903.) 

Sleep  led  me  to  a  silent  land, 
Glimmering  beyond  a  shadowy  sea. 
A  whispering  ripple  kissed  the  sand.  . 
And  there  my  darling  came  to  me. 
Ah,  I  was  happy  in  my  dream. 

We  moved  together  where  slow  streams 
Drowsed  over  weed  and  water-grass; 
And  willows,  restless  in  their  dreams, 
Waved  sleepy  arms  to  let  us  pass. 
Ah,  I  was  happy  in  my  dream. 
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She  drew  my  head  down  on  her  breast, 
Her  veiling  hair  embowered  me  ; 
My  love-starved  mouth  her  dear  lips  blessed, 
And  knowledge  swooned  in  ecstasy. 
Ah,  I  was  happy  in  my  dream. 

The  gray  dawn  mists  brought  thoughts  as  gray- 
Gray  seas  around,  gray  skies  above — 
For  the  creeping  light  had  borne  away 
The  tasted  sweetness  of  my  Love; 

Gray  was  the  waking  from  my  dream. 

The  aching  sunshine  hides  her  now, 
I  cannot  find  her  anywhere. 
But  Sleep  will  surely  tell  me  how 
To  reach  the  twilight  land ;   and  there 
I  shall  be  happy  in  my  dream. 

There,  when  the  weary  daylight  dies, 
And  sweet,  dim  night  brings  Sleep  again, 
My  Love  will  come  with  shining  eyes 
And  shadowy  hair;    and  then — ah,  then 
I  shall  be  happy  in  my  dream. 

R.  (Professor  A.  R.  SKEMP.) 


A  LAMENT. 

(1904.) 

Sigh,  sad  air, 

Showering  soft  caresses 

Vainly,  where 

Used  to  wave  her  tresses ; 
Never  more — ah  !  sigh  the  loss — • 
Will  their  twining  tendrils  toss. 
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Mourn,  robbed  Spring ! 

All  thy  fragrant  breezes 

Captive  cling, 

Prisoned  while  she  pleases ; 
While  they  kissed  her  floating  hair, 
Close  enmeshed  she  bound  them  there. 

There,  the  sun 

Slept  in  golden  glimmer; 

There,  night  spun 

Shade  among  the  shimmer. 
Now  they  grieve  in  gray  despair — 
Cruel  Chloe's  bound  her  hair. 

R.  (Professor  A.  R.  SKEMP.) 


PINES. 

(1903.) 

Pines !    Pines !     Pines !    that  rest  on   the  hillside 

springing 
Out  of  the  narrow  valley  that  cradles  the  foaming 

stream ; 
Darkness  of  quiet  pines,  to  the  hid  marled  rock  close 

clinging, 

Stirred  to  the  wind's  laughter,  or  dreaming  the 
earth's  dream. 

Ye  are  pillars  of  God,  where  his  voice  vibrates  in  the 

sky's  range, 
Voice  as  of  many  waters,  voice  as  of  wind-stirred 

pines, 
God   of   the   knowledge  of  storm,  of  the   earth's 

change,  the  spirit  of  man's  change, 
Joy  of  the  conquest  of  earth,  not  the  stilled  plenty 
of  vines. 
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Very  fair  are  his  courts — gold  are  the  young  quick 

beeches, 
Red  are  the  sycamores  in  the  autumn  of  wind  and 

sun; 
Wood  of  the  beach  and  pine — look,  how  skyward  it 

reaches, 

Pointing  ever  aloft,  dark  and  gold,  till  the  day  be 
done. 

Ay,  till  the  day  be  done  !     And  the  spirit  of  man,  up 

fighting, 

Full   of  the   wind-stirred  pines,  after  the  vine- 
crowned  part, 
Dares  as  it  dared  in  youth,  for  the  light  or  the 

darkness  smiling — 

Dies  with  the  WHY  in  his  eyes,  and  the  darkness 
and  gold  in  his  heart. 

E.  (EVA  DODGE). 


'TWO  PARTINGS." 
(1904.) 

Parted — and  living  yet  ? — 

Our  paths  must  sever,  as  they  ne'er  had  met; 

Never  again  shall  hands  united  be, 

Nor  silent  heart  meet  heart  in  sympathy; 

Truth  shone  for  both,  one  day  ; 

One  follows  on  and  one  has  turned  away. 

"Too  steep  the  path  for  me, 

Far-reaching  to  a  goal  I  cannot  see; 

Stay  but  a  little — for  repose  is  sweet — 

Thou  wilt  not  spurn  me,  pleading  at  thy  feet? 

I  cannot  bear  my  cross ; 

Lay  thine  aside,  nor  count  the  shame  and  loss.' 
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"Here  then,  our  love  must  end  : 

Unclasp  thy  closely  clinging  arms,  O  friend ! 

Farewell — as  tho'  I  kissed  thee,  dear  and  dead — 

With  death's  own  bitterness  that  word  is  said, 

No  magic  can  restore 

My  broken  idol  to  its  shrine  once  more." 

"Obscure  the  light,  and  pale — 

Let  not  thy  spirit  for  a  moment  quail, 

Else  shalt  thou  lay  thine  heavy  load  aside 

Losing  thy  soul  to  grasp  the  good  denied — 

And  in  thine  agony, 

What  if  a  mocking  fiend  should  counsel  thee — 

"Speed  as  thou  hast  begun, 
But  yield  thy  cherished  life-loves  one  by  one, 
Pursue  thy  dark  and  doubtful  path  alone, 
Thy  strife  unheeded,  and  thy  pain  unknown ; 
Why  should'st  thou  do  and  dare, 
Spending  thy  struggles  in  the  empty  air  ?" 

Fainting,  I  labour  on, 

Darkness  around  me,  and  the  daylight  gone, 

The  crushed  heart  bowed  with  anguish,  faint  and 

weak, 

The  toil  so  long,  the  path  so  far  to  seek. 
Beyond  the  distant  hill, 
The  light  burns  dimly,  but  is  shining  still. 


II. 

I  do  not  deem  that  Fate  is  blind  : 
Not  chance,  but  some  unthought-of  end 
Had  made  our  lives  together  tend : 
Some  speak  of  destinies  entwined 
For  nought.     It  is  not  so,  my  friend. 

N 
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'Twas  in  the  autumn  woods  one  day — 
(The  squirrel  frisked  from  bole  to  bole, 
The  robin  twittered  blithe  and  gay), 
You  tore  the  outward  veil  away 
And  let  me  see  your  naked  soul. 

A  little  closer  to  your  side 

I  drew — there  was  no  need  of  speech ; 

My  pity  swelled  in  heaving  tide, 

I  loved  you  ?     God  !  there  still  abide 

Some  depths  that  words  can  never  reach. 

How  could  I  bear  it,  loving  so    ... 
.  .  .  Last  night,  I  heard  them  speak  of  you 
Scarce  tenderly,  but  hushed  and  low 
They  said  :  "He  died  two  days  ago — 
You  knew  him?"     Still  the  sky  was  blue, 

(Again  November  rilled  the  place, 

And  still  the  autumn  woods  were  fair) — 

Was  it  a  dream  ?     I  saw  your  face 

That  glimmered  through  the  void  of  space 

And  vanished  in  the  empty  air. 

Here  then  I  leave  you,  calm  and  dead, 
The  passionate  heart  for  ever  still ; 
The  lamp  burns  dimly  o'er  your  head, 
Flickers  and  fades — its  light  is  fled — 
The  dawn  is  breaking  o'er  the  hill : 

And  thus  your  day  shall  dawn  again — 

Not  lost  eternally  your  sum 

Of  mortal  anguish ;  not  in  vain 

Your  earthlv  heritage  of  pain  : 

You  strove  for  Truth.    The  time  will  come. 

MAUD  V.  VERNON, 
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GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 
(1906.) 

I  lay  on  the  sun-splashed  moor, 

The  heather  was  blooming, 

The  curlews  were  calling, 

No  sound  was  in  heaven, 

But  the  sound  of  God's  breathing. 

I  thought  on  the  goodness  of  things — 

Of  the  life  I  was  living, 

Of  the  death  I  was  dying; 

I  said  "When  I  pass  hence 

I  shall  hard  keep  from  weeping. 


For  when  I  face  the  white  throne 
The  heather  will  bloom  not, 
The  curlews  will  call  not; 
I  shall  miss  the  goodness  of  things 
When  I  know  that  I  die  not." 


Then  a  voice  came  to  comfort  me  : 
"The  heather  'will  bloom  here, 
The  curlews  will  call  here, 
If  you  wish.     For  then  you  will  have 
God's  breath,  not  the  breathing." 

G.  N.  (G.  R.  H.  NICHOLSON), 
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BOYHOOD  DEAD. 

(1907.) 

A  heather-covered  grave  it  is 

In  the  hills,  very  high ; 
And  there  a  mournful  stave  it  is 

The  pee-wees  cry; 
And  little  winds  will  thither  fare 

A  long,  long  way,  and  sigh,  and  fall. 
Who  then  can  be  buried  there 
That  the  winds  and  birds  should  care, 

Or  anyone  at  all  ? 

A  loss  one  lightly  passes  by  ; 

Not  for  grief,  not  for  tears; 
Merely  in  those  grasses  lie 

Some  sweet,  lost  years. 
Yet,  on  the  moor  when  day  has  worn 

Wild  and  gleaming  down  the  sky, 
There,  sometimes  I  think,  forlorn 
The  little  winds  and  pee-wees  mourn 

A  playmate — was  it  I  ? 

A.  W.  JACKSON, 


AT  DUSK. 

(1908.) 

Dear  friend,  on  nights  like  these  when  you  are  by, 

I  cannot  look  upon  the  twilight  sky, 

The  varied  loveliness  around,  above, 

The  mystic  beauty  of  our  own  hearts'  love, 

I  cannot  look  on  them  without  a  sigh. 
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To  think  that,  in  God's  vast  and  teeming  years, 
For  just  one  April  day  of  smiles  and  tears 
We  steal  long  glances  at  this  lovely  world, 
Seeing  through  cloud  and  rain  His  glories  glow 
But  once  or  twice,  and  hardly  understand 
Before  we  go ! 

We  are  no  more  than  little  ones  who  look 
Within  the  pages  of  some  learned  book, 
And  wondering  eyes  upon  the  pictures  keep 
Until  the  book  is  shut, 
Then  go  to  sleep. 

A.  W.  JACKSON. 


LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(1908.) 

Blue  of  the  summer  doming  over 

Quivering  field  and  lane; 
Two  little  maids  in  a  field  of  clover 

Making  a  daisy  chain ; 

Stately  the  dim,  low  music  stirring 
Through  the  windless  noon — 

Hum  of  a  million  small  wings  whirring 
With  the  joy  of  June; 

Feel  you  the  miracle,  deepest  wonder, 

Fathomless  like  the  sky, — 
Life  of  the  World,  and  what  thereunder 

More  divine  may  lie  ? 

A.  W.  JACKSON, 
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THE  OLD  GODS. 

(1908.) 

I  saw  the  great  wheel  of  the  sun 

Strike  fire  on  a  causeway  of  gold, 

Where,  charioted  Westwards,  the  day  being  done, 

Apollo  returned  as  of  old. 

With  voices  incessantly  grand, 

Far  out  of  the  sunset  rolled, 

The  gathering  breakers  all-hailed  on  the  sand 

Poseidon  their  lord  as  of  old. 

In  the  quieter,  delicate  East, 

Just  over  the  shadowy  wold, 

A  queenlier  luminous  presence  increased, 

Where  Artemis  came  as  of  old. 

Say  not  the  old  Gods  are  dead. 

They  are  named  again,  little  more. 

For  the  manifold  beautv  beneath,  overhead, 

Is  as  deeply  divine  as  of  yore. 

A.  W.  JACKSON. 


TO  ARTHUR,  ON  HIS  TWELFTH 
BIRTHDAY. 

(1909.) 

Ladies  have  diamonds, 

And  flowers  have  dew, 
And  I,  little  laughing-eyes, 

I  have  you. 
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When  men  in  their  wisdom 

Poor  comforters  are, 
I  turn  to  your  brightness 

My  morning  star ! 

For,  though  the  clouds  gather 

And  night  where  I  stand, 
With  a  love  like  the  morning 

You  take  my  hand. 

Till,  out  of  the  days  wherein 

Care  is  unfurled, 
Out  of  the  darknesses, 

Out  of  the  world, 

We  come  to  the  places 

Where  children  dwell 
In  the  valleys  of  laughter, 

And  asphodel. 

Where  the  time  of  the  swallows 

Is  never  at  end, 
The  " Kingdom  of  Heaven" 

They  call  it,  friend. 

Warm  heart  full  of  singing, 

Clear  eyes  of  blue, 
What  long  lost  Aprils 

Return  in  you  ! 

What  hopes  that  have  perished 

As  flowers  do  fade, 
Grow  again  in  the  sunshine 

Your  love  has  made  ! 
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You  are  small,  you  are  slender, 

My  twelve-year-old, 
But  stronger  than  wisdom, 

And  better  than  gold. 

My  song,  little  lover, 

Is  failing,  is  dead ; 
But  my  love  is  unspoken 

When  all  is  said. 

A.  W.  JACKSON, 


A  SKYLARK  RISING. 

(1911.) 

A  lyric  of  the  morning  years 

When   tears  are  only  dew, 
When  all  our  later  glooms  and  fears 

Are  lost  in  light  like  you  : 

The  exultant  hope  and  tenderness 

Of  love's  unclouded  rise  : 
His  kingly  joy  who  can  express 

All  in  his  heart  that  lies  : 

An  utter,  unimagined  bliss 

Of  gazing  upon  God : 
Surely  it  is  a  joy  like  this 

That  lifts  you  from  the  sod  ! 

For  only  some  deep  alchemy 
Of  Life's  great  heart  could  run 

Into  such  perfect  poesie, 
O  singer  of  the  sun  ! 

A.  W.  JACKSON, 
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WIDE  WATERS. 

(Reminiscences  of  Yachting  on  the  Norfolk  Broads.) 
(1907.) 

Wide  water  of  the  Flatlands,  on  thy  breast 
Our  boat  lies  like  the  white  cloud  in  the  West ; 
The  still  sun  sleeps  i'  the  lily-starred  lagoon, 
And  all  things  hush  and  murmur  Here  is  rest. 

Day  dreameth  on  her  dream  of  eve ;  sad  Night 
Weepeth  her  black  hair  o'er  with  stars ;  all  white 

The  dear  Moon-lady  wends  her  loveless  way. 
God  walks  again  His  garden  in  the  height. 

Fierce  through  the  night  the  violin  wails  o'er 
The  waters — woman's  passion   evermore 

Hopeless.     The  Naiads,  waked  from  reed-strown 

couch, 
Come  with  white  ringers  listening  the  sweet  lore. 

Fresher  than  children's  laughter  the  morn  breaks; 
I  watch  the  faint  rose-reddened  drift-cloud  flakes 

Deepen  and  die  to  splendour  of  gold.     All  round 
The  wide  green  earth  a  wild  glad  singing  wakes. 

Down    where    the    waves    kiss    banks    of    flower- 
splashed  lawn 
I  pluck  the  faint  forget-me-nots  of  Dawn — 

Dew-laden  as  the  kisses  of  Thy  mouth, 
And  scarce  more  cold.     Like  scudding  foot  of  fawn 

The  breeze  leaps  startled  from  the  reeds;  we  flee 
Before  it,  winged  with  rhythmic  poetry, 

Swept  on  'twixt  wind  and  wave — O  waters  wide, 
Dear  with  unmeasured  sweet  thy  memory ! 

HARRY  C.  DUFFIN. 
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A  SUMMER  IDYLL. 

(1906.) 

I  knew  she  did  not  love  me  as  we  sat 
Under  the  willows  by  the  sliding  stream, 

Yet  had  she  willed  I  would  have  given  my  life 
That  in  my  death  she  might  have  learned  my 
dream. 

Her  hair  was  like  the  sunlight,  for  a  man 

To  bask  in,  and  her  supple  form 
Bent  to  the  velvet  curving  of  the  bank 

Just  as  the  rushes  lean  before  a  storm. 

God  knows  I  did  not  love  her  form  so  well 
As  the  true  soul  her  feeling  eyes  revealed; 

And  yet,  since  I  was  dumb,  she  could  not  hear 
My  stricken  heart  break,  never  to  be  healed. 

I  could  have  given  her  wealth,  and  fame  of  art 
I  could  have  given  myself,  for  ever,  all — 

I  turned  away  and  left  her  silently 

Like  Adam  thrust  without  the  garden  of  his  fall. 

L.T.  H.  (G.  R.  H.  NICHOLSON). 


"POETRY." 

(1908.) 

Like  some  fair  vision  of  what  shall  be 
To  dying  eyes  in  dying  hours, 

Fairer  than  fairest  dreams  can  be 
That  only  come  to  sleeping  flowers 
Dear  Poetry  comes  to  me. 
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She  comes  in  a  sunset  gown  of  gold, 

A  fairy  driving  griefs  before. 
Sea-winds,  from  the  mermaid  caverns  old 

Blow  her  song  to  the  child  ashore 
While  little  sea-bells  ring. 

But  last  she  came  in  sombre  hood, 
She  sang  a  dirge  for  future  years, 
Dread  prophetess — for  where  she  stood 
Where  fell  from  her  eyes  the  sweet  dream  tears 
A  shrivelled  passion  lies. 

L(AURA)  A.  L(OMAS). 


NEARING  MECCA. 

(1909.) 

"Fulfil  the  pilgrimage  and  the  visitation  to  Allah  : 
this  do."— Al  Koran. 

I  come  now  at  length,  full  of  years,  at  the  end  of  my 

days; 
Prince  I  am  counted,  Haji  I  would  be,  honoured 

in  this 
That  mine  old  eyes  have  seen  the  Great  Stone  after 

tedious  ways, 

Mine  old  hands  have  touched  it,  mine  old  lips 
have  lingered  to  kiss. 

I  come  from  the  East  far  away  past  those  blue, 

stretching  plains, 
Sand-storms  have  stayed  us,  thirst  has  assailed 

us,  Death  too  has  been ; 
The  rains  with  their  blessing  they  came  not,  the  life 

giving  rains 

Fell  not  upon  us,  brought  not  the  glorious  Spring 
with  its  green. 
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The  spirits  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Prophet  of 

God, 
They    were    my    solace,    they    were    beside    me, 

urging  me  on ; 
I  pressed  on  though  arid  the  country  and  parched 

was  the  soil, 
Omar   and   Othman,   mighty   in    valour,    was    I 

alone  ? 

I  know  now  that  soon  I  shall  see  the  Desire  of  my 

life, 
Prostrate   before   it,    worship   it   humbly,    dread 

sacred  stone  : 
Then  let  us  go  forward  in  friendship,  let  none  be  at 

strife, 

In  those  who  see  Mecca  all  malice  and  hate  must 
be  gone. 

I  reckon  it  nought  that  the  sands  have  been  scorch- 
ing and  dry — 
Camels  and  horses,  asses  and  servants  lost  in  the 

rear — 
The  towers  and  the  domes  of  the  city  stand  gold 

'gainst  the  sky, 

Allah  is  greatest !     Allah  is  greatest !     Mecca  is 
here  !  DORA  K.  ROYLE. 

LIGHT   IN   DARKNESS. 

(1910.) 

The  day  has  shone  golden,  the  country  is  comely 

and  fair, 
The   wind  plays   beside   me   and   makes   a  soft 

curious  sound; 
I  lie  on  the  hillside  and  dream  with  my  thoughts  in 

the  air, 
Silent  I  rest  and  my  thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  a 

madman  go  round. 
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Men  say  I  am  mad,  and  I  wonder  what  madness 

may  be; 
I  plan  all  the  day  time,  and  night  is  alive  with 

my  schemes. 
I  see  the  sweet  earth  with  its  flowers;  I  love  the 

great  sea; 

Long  hours  I  gaze  at  the  sky ;  I  sing,  and  I  revel 
in  dreams. 


For  I  know  the  red  earth  and  the  sunsets  and  all  the 

gay  life 
Of  the  woods  and  the  moorland  and  all  that  is 

born  in  the  deep; 
Unchallenged  I  wander ;  nor  think  I  of  children  or 

wife : 

Others,  the  sane  ones,  must  sweat :    I  who  am 
mad  lie  and  sleep. 

At  night  when  the  evenings  are  long  and  the  bright 

stars  grow  pale, 
I  lie  on  the  turf  of  the  woods  and  I  gaze  thro* 

the  trees, 
And  there  in  the  moonlight  I  watch  the  long  sweep 

of  a  sail 

Tossing  across  the  broad  bay  :    I  hear  the  low 
swell  of  the  seas. 

A  madman,  I  listen  with  glee  :   I  am  free  now  to 

love, 
And  free  now  to  race  with  the  gale  and  to  shout  in 

the  strife, 
And  love  for  the  earth  fires  my  spirit,  as  careless  I 

rove  : 

Men  say  I  am  dead  to  the  world  :  I  shout  that  I 
live  to  all  life  ! 
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See  those  great  stars  in  the  North,  how  they  wink  in 

my  face  ! 
I  love  them  so  well  that  they  know  and  are  glad 

at  the  sight ; 

I  go  to  the  valley  for  there  is  my  green  sleeping- 
place, 

Rhythm  and  laughter  and  prayer :  all  these  are 
the  voice  of  the  night. 

DORA  K.  ROYLE. 


TO  A  WOMAN. 

(1912.) 

Leave  me  alone  that  I  may  die  unmoved. 

Why  should  you  weep  and  whimper  on  this  day  ? 
Before  me  lies  the  Country  I  have  loved — 

Your  tears  and  prayers  obscure  my  shining  way. 

Better  than  comfort  is  to  kill  desire, 

To  welcome  sorrow  more  than  tawdry  joy, 

To  bow  the  head  and  gladly  bear  the  fire, 
To  stand  the  test,  good  gold  without  alloy. 

For  me  have  been  the  sky  of  summer  time, 
The  lovely  sights  and  sounds  within  the  wood, 

The  winter  fields  thick  blanched  with  silver  rime, 
The  knowledge  that  these  things  are  pure  and 
.     good. 

For  you  the  pains  that  rack  the  toiling  wife 
That  drag  the  spirit  into  hopeless  night,— 

For  me  the  shining  hopes  of  cloistered  life, 
The  gradual  clearing  of  my  clouded  sight. 
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I  could  not  blame  you,  false  and  foolish  maid : 
Rather  I  bless  you  that  you  set  me  free. 

Cursed  should  I  be  if  you  had  longer  stayed; 
For  now  I  gain  the  larger  liberty. 

Lighter  than  foam  upon  the  treacherous  sea, 
Frailer  than  dust  your  nature  stands  revealed  : 

The  mistress  of  my  mind  you  shall  not  be — 
To  my  true  Bride  my  stubborn  will  I  yield. 

I  look  with  straining  eyes  and  yearning  soul 
Up  through  the  gateways   of  that  high  abode  : 

There  shall  my  aching  spirit  be  made  whole, 
There  shall  I  meet  my  love — who  is  my  God. 

Maid,  get  you  hence ! — the  Sanctus  bell  I  heed : 
It  is  the  hour  with  adoration  bright. 

Once  you  were  all  my  hope ;  now  all  I  need 
Lies  on  that  altar  steeped  in  sacred  light. 

DORA  K.  ROYLE. 


"DANTE'S  WIFE  TO   DANTE." 
(1910.) 

I  know  thou  lovest  me — and  yet 
Almost  I  would  it  were  not  so; 

I  know  thou  lovest  me  and  yet — 

And  yet,  ah  God !  I  needs  must  know 

That  though  thy  body  standest  here, 
And  though  thou  look'st  so  tenderly 

Through  those  sad  eyes  that  are  so  dear, 
Thy  soul,  it  looketh  not  on  me. 
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Thy  soul  it  looketh  otherwhere 
To  her  who  is  thy  guiding  star, 

Thine  angel,  pure  and  white  and  fair; 
Who  leadeth  thee  both  near  and  far. 

I  know  for  truth  that  I  am  fair; 

This  little  long,  white  hand  I  wis, 
The  tender  palm  that  leaneth  there, 

Men  would  have  died  to  hold  and  kiss. 

Almost  I  wish  thou  didst  not  know 
My  beauty,  so  thou  mightest  see 

Here  is  a  SOUL  to  love,  and  so 
Thy  great  songs  might  be  made  for  me. 

Thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wouldst  say 
"That  little  head  can  hold  no  thought, 

The  plaything  of  an  idle  day, 

Such  toys  as  thou  are  sold  and  bought." 

And  yet  indeed  'tis  true  that  I 
See  beauties  in  this  world  of  ours ; 

The  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky, 

The  rich  sweet  grace  of  birds  and  flowers, 

And  all  things  fair  that  God  doth  give, 
Whether  in  sunshine  or  in  shade; 

But  most  I  love,  whilst  I  shall  live 
The  sweet,  sad  songs  that  thou  hast  made. 

I  know  that  thou  art  true  to  me, 
Never  her  lips  and  thine  have  met ; 

Her  spirit  only  is  for  thee, 

I  know  that  thou  art  true, — and  yet, 

I  care  not  who  thy  life  should  share; 

Could  I  but  be  thy  guiding  star, 
Thine  Angel  pure  and  white  and  fair 

Who  leadeth  thee  both  near  and  far. 

W.  P, 
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ON  NIGHTS  AS  THESE  ! 
(1909.) 

On  nights  as  these  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking 

On  days  not  all-forgotten  from  the  past, 
When  childhood  dreamed  fond  dreams  of  future 

linking 

Its  happier  hours  with  these  tempestuous  last, 
When  the  wind  wakes  to  terror  creaking  trees, 
And  all  the  midnight  sky  is  overcast, 
On  nights  as  these ! 

On  nights  as  these  when  the  pale  moon  is  leaping, 

A  timid  fugitive  from  dark  to  dark, 
And  all  the  stars,  grim  hounds  of  silence  sweeping, 

Chase  her  adown  the  sky's  tremendous  arc, 
Then  other  winds,  God's  unguessed  agencies, 

Make  riot  round  my  soul,  and  tear  it  stark, 
On  nights  as  these  ! 

On   nights  as  these, — tossed,  torn  and  well-nigh 

dying, 

The  wild  winds  carry  me,  a  shivering  nude, 
And  voices  call  me  in  the  darkness  crying, 

Across  mysterious  wastes  of  solitude; 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  all  my  frenzy  flees, 

But  the  world  staggers,  for  the  gale  is  rude 
On  nights  as  these ! 

On  nights  as  these,  why  cannot  I  be  sleeping 

In  tearless  comfort  such  as  others  know  ? 
But  lonely  here,  unhappy  vigil  keeping, 

Watch  windy  tree  tops  shudder  to  and  fro  ? 
Why  trembles  knowledge  on  Earth's  mysteries, 
And  wistful  dreams  of  Childhood  come  and  go 
On   nights   as   these? 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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SONG. 

(1910.) 

I  am  waiting  in  the  forest  where  the  leaves  are 

turning   golden, 

I  am  waiting  in  the  forest  for  my  love, 
And  I'm  weary  for  the  sunset  in  his  arms  to  be 

enf  olden, 
While  the  little  winds  are  whispering  above. 

I  am  waiting  in  the  forest,  but  the  time  is  passing 

slowly, 
There  are  russet  leaves  below  and  golden  ones 

above, 
And  the  forest  boughs  around  me  make  a  temple 

that  is  holy, 
Make  a  temple  that  is  holy  for  my  love. 

There's  a  whisper  in  the  forest,  and  I  know  that  he 

is  calling, 

And  I  answer  through  the  forest  to  my  love. 
And  we  wander  in  the  forest  with  the  shades  of 

evening  falling, 
While  the  temple  lamps  are  lighted  up  above. 

I  am  walking  in  the  forest  where  the  leaves  are 

turning  golden, 

I  am  walking  in  the  forest  with  my  love, 
And  we  tell  the  simple  story  that  is  never  never 

olden, 
And  the  little  winds  are  telling  it  above. 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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LINES  TO  J-      -. 
(1910.) 

A  fairy  kissed  your  eyes,  dear, 

At  your  birth, 
Dimmed  their  blue  with  dreams,  dear, 

Not  of  earth. 


The  ripples  on  your  shoulder 

Are  of  gold; 
Once  an  angel  blessed  you, 

I  am  told. 


Jesus,  for  He  loved  you, 

In  your  heart 
Placed  a  thorn  of  throbbing 

Human  smart. 


You  were  nursed  by  sunshine, 

And  by  rain ; 
You  are  child  of  laughter, 

And  of  pain. 

Many  will  be  better 

You  were  born ; 
Little  one,   be  grateful 

For  the  thorn  ! 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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THE  CONQUEROR. 

(1911.) 

He  comes,  though  the  thunders  would  rout  him, 
He  comes  through  the  hiss  of  the  rain, 
Though  forest  boughs  tangle  about  him, 
He  comes,  for  their  tumult  is  vain ; 
They  tremble  and  fear  at  his  sight, 
A  white  horseman  out  of  the  night. 

The  dawn  falters  dimly  to  meet  him, 
And,  as  fugitive  waves  of  the  sea, 
Foul  creatures  that  dare  not  to  greet  him 
To  deepest  obscurity  flee; 
For  he  comes  in  the  pomp  of  might, 
A  white  horseman  out  of  the  night. 

He  comes,  and  kings  tremble  before  him, 
He  rides  through  the  world  as  a  god, 
And  the  poor  and  the  humble  adore  him, 
And  nations  rise  at  his  nod. 
He  comes,  as  a  conqueror  might, 
A  white  horseman  out  of  the  night. 

He  comes,  though  the  thunders  would  rout  him, 
He  comes,  and  the  thunders  are  dumb, 
Though  forest  boughs  tangle  about  him, 
He  comes,  he  was  destined  to  come; 
He  comes,  and  the  day  dawn  is  bright, 
A  white  horseman  out  of  the  night. 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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ARDUUS  AD  SOLEM. 
(1912.) 

O    Life!    O    Mystery! 
Sunshine  and  rain  : 
Brief,  dazzling  glimpses  of  futurity 
Then  shrouded  ways  again. 

Glad  beckonings  onward,  voices  ringing  clear 
From  quiet  skies  : 
World  noises  in  the  ear 
And  blinded  eyes. 

The  toil  towards  the  goal 
Heedless  of  praise  or  blame  : 
Then  sickness  of  the  soul, 
Defeat   and  shame. 

Mounting  a  dizzy  height 
Wing-shod,  dawn-chapleted  : 
Chaos  descends  and  night, 
Our  feet  are  lead. 

Still  pressing  on  through  pain 
Near  to  Divinity  : 
Then  broken  dust  again  ; 
Fathomless  Mystery  ! 

Onward  though  slower  now  along  the  way, 
Brave  and  alone, 

Until  the  flickering  lights  shall  leap  to  Day 
And  all  be  known  : 

Then,  when  to  weary  eyes 
God  shows  His  Paradise, 
Life  for  mankind  will  be 
No  more  a  mystery. 

T.  WEMYSS  REID. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

(1909.) 

This  is  the  hour  of  trial, — in  the  shade 

Of  grateful  Night,  when  no  man's  eyes  perceive, 

When  real  troubles  gradually  fade 

And  memory  wakes,  warm-hearted  to  relieve. 

This  is  the  hour  of  peace,  when  on  the  air 
Sweet  silence  lingers,  grateful  and  intense, 

When  painful  sorrows  brighter  garments  wear 
And  sympathy  hangs  softly  on  the  sense. 

This  is  the  hour  of  rest,  when  Love  returns, 
Haggard  and  pale,  to  pluck  his  daily  wage, 

When  passion  springs  to  life  again  and  burns 
Youth's  pulses  to  ashes  of  old  age. 

This  is  the  hour  of  pain,  when  to  my  ears 

A  sweet  voice  comes  again,  and  ancient  wounds 

Renew  their  rankling,  and  pale-visaged  fears 
Sweep    o'er    me    with    their    long    remembered 
sounds. 

This  is  the  hour  of  Death  !     I  can  but  die, 

Hacked,  torn  and  bleeding,  broken  and  unstrung, 

My  weary  heart  shakes  out  one  gasping  sigh 
And  I  am  gone,  unpitied  and  unsung. 

ANON. 
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VAIN  THOUGHTS. 

(1910.) 

Sweet  sang  the  thrush  from  the  copper  beech  : 
Soft  shone  the  sun  on  the  dew-splashed  lawn  : 

Two  blackbirds  played  with  an  earth-worm  each, 
And  the  hour  was  that  of  the  dawn. 

I  passed  a  hand  through  my  restless  hair, 
Nor  caressed  the  fawning  dog  at  my  heels; 

But,  drinking  a  draught  of  the  sharp,  crisp  air, 
I  felt  as  the  wild  wolf  feels 

When  his  mate  is  dead  and  the  world  wags  on, 
Much  as  it  did  in  those  days  before ; 

Except  that  something  is  over  and  done, 
Something  has  vanished  for  evermore. 

And  the  sun<  is  bright  as  ever  it  was, 

And  the  air  is  as  keen  and  as  freshly  sweet 

And  the  mud  at  the  side  of  the  path,  sweet  coz., 
Still  shows  the  imprint  of  your  feet. 

'Tis  a  curious  thing  is  death,  I  think  : 
Just  a  struggling  gasp  and  a  body  cold. 

The  sudden  snapping  of  one  frail  link 
And  the  blooms  in  your  garden  are  old. 

The  roses  pine  for  your  ministering  hand 
And  the  marigolds  droop  aside — forlorn 

The  pansies  are  trying  to  understand 
Why  you  do  not  come  with  the  morn. 

I  think  that  the  jasmine's  heart  will  break 
Because  I  have  passed  it  coldly  by, 

Alone— and  no  hand  came  forth  to  take 
It  close  fo  your  bosom  to  die. 

ANON. 
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AUTUMN  REVERIE. 
(1911.) 

O'er  a  world  drab-color'd,  dreary,  shivering  trees 

their  trophies  fling ; 
Yet  mine  eyes,  the  fog-veil  piercing,  catch  a  vision 

of  the  Spring. 

Lo  !  from  out  the  mist-wreathed  distance,  whence 

the  seasons  riot  forth, 
Moves  the  daint^  Spring-tide  fairy  to  the  temple  of 

the  North. 

Lightly  treading  softest  carpet — thickly  clust'ring 

primrose  flowers — 
Rhythmically  moves  the  Springtime  to  the  beating 

of  the  Hours. 


Lilting  sweetness  of  her  laughter,  sun-fleck'd  glory 

of  her  hair, 
Flash  upon  my  troubled  spirit  till  there  is  no  trouble 

there. 


Still  around  me  Autumn's  drapery  (leaf  of  russet 

and  of  red) 
Taps  with  tiny,  wither'd  fingers  on  the  vault  that 

holds  its  dead : 


But   a   distance-mellow 'd   echo  greets   my   senses, 

and  I  hear 
Spring-songs  of  the  Unending  Ages,  in  the  Autumn 

of  the  Year. 
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Hark,  the  laughter  of  the  flow'rets,  as  about  the 

Spring  they  throng  ! 
Ah !    their   dainty   bells5    low   chiming !     Tis  the 

prelude  of  her  Song. 

"Hope!" — ah,  hope  her  theme  for  ever! — "Every 

winter  turns  to  Spring; 
"Time  had  never  lack  of  Beauty;  there  is  joy  in 

everything. 

"Are  not  all  the  changes  welcome,  from  the  sorely- 
needed  showers 

"Of  the  Present,  to  the  Future's  harvest  music  of 
the  flowers? 


"Snowflakes  are  the  Winter's  jewels,  primrose  tufts 

the  Spring's  renown, 
"While  the  gleaming,  scarlet  berries  are  the  gems 

in  Autumn's  crown  : 


"And  the  flow'rets  of  the  Springtime  blossom  from 

a  frost-bound  earth, 
"As  amid  the  Summer's  ruins,  leaf -strewn  Autumn 

has  its  birth." 

Lightly  o'er  my  brooding  spirit  falls  the  music's 

soothing  balm. 
And  perplexing  thoughts  are  banished  by  a  still 

pervading  Calm. 

MARGARET  R.  FLEMING. 
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"WINNOWER'S  SONG." 

(From  the   French  of  J.   du   Bellay.) 
(1911.) 

O   breezes   light   that   in    your   airy   troops   come 
flocking, 

Borne  on  ethereal  wings  from  shore  to  shore ; 
With  rustling  sound  that  sets  the  branches  rocking, 

And  stirs  from  rest  the  shadows'  leafy  store  : 

To  you,  I  give  this  regal  hecatomb  of  flowers, 

These  lilies,  violets ;     ay,  roses  too, 
The  cherished  crimson  darlings  of  the  bowers, 

All  freshly  blown — and  pinks  of  paler  hue. 

O  breezes  light  whose  cooling  breath  is  fragrant 
ever, 

Sweep  on,  I  pray  you,  o'er  the  parched  plain ; 
And  cool  my  brow,  whilst  I,  with  stern  endeavour, 

Must  labour  here  to  fan  the  golden  grain. 

MARGARET  R.  FLEMING. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 

(1911.) 

It  shall  descend  upon  you  unawares, 
For,  if  you  plead,  it  shall  not  fall  on  you 
We  tread  the  city  streets  and  suddenly 
It  falleth  on  the  heart  as  itwilight  dew 
Or  as  a  sunlit  rain-mist  on  the  sea ; 
And  then  the  spirit  bears 
Amid  the  fret  of  life  a  wholesome  sense 
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Of  purpose  in  the  eternal  march  of  things — 

A  sense  that  round  this  chaos  Some  One  flings 

Colossal  arms  that  have  omnipotence. 

A  glory  breaks  within  the  inner  soul 

And  fills  its  penetralia  with  a  light, 

Transfiguring  the  sordid  life  we  live ; 

We  walk  with  kinglier  tread  and  say  outright 

The  words  that  we  were  born  to  say,  and  give 

A  manhood  that  is  whole 

To  front  a  world-wide  incoherency — 

A  herald  of  the  triumph  of  the  Rose 

Over  the  Thorn — a  prophet  to  disclose 

Beneath  the  flux  a  vast  stability. 

Not  only  when  about  us  viewless  winds 

In  joyous  and  restraintless  tumult  flow, 

When,  as  we  hear  their  moan  in  distant  vales, 

We  feel  our  bodies  freshened  till  they  glow 

With  elemental  life,  a  Peace  regales 

Our  spirits  and  our  minds; 

Not  only  when  against  the  darkening  west 

The  thin  blue  cloud-smoke  rises,  and  deep  peace 

Brings  a  strange  pathos  and  the  stars  increase 

Shall  a  great  Light  be  shed  within  the  breast. 

Not  only  when  we  hear  in  solitude 

The  wisest  speak,  and  think  of  those  who  flung 

Themselves  against  the  jagged  edge  of  things 

And  sealed  their  protest  with  their  life,  were  hung 

Or  burned  or  crucified,  a  spirit  brings 

This  ample  gracious  mood 

Not  only  when  the  words  of  Plato  thrill 

Or  those  harsh  emblems  of  Golgotha  stab 

The  torpid  heart,  but  when  all  things  seems  drab, 

Sometimes  a  globe  of  light  invests  the  Will. 

SYDNEY  PHILLIPSON. 
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RAPUNZEL. 

(1912) 

I. 

Rapunzel,  Rapunzel,  let  down  your  hair 

In  a  golden  stair 

From  your  turret  high 

Like  a  beam  from  the  sky 

Of  moonlight  fair ! 
Let  down  your  hair ! 

Rapunzel,  Rapunzel,  let  down  your  hair, 

Like  the  sun  on  the  sea, 

With  ripples  of  gold, 

A  kiss  for  me 

In  each  dimpled  fold; 
Let  down  your  hair 

Over  your  shoulders  of  snow  so  white, 

Over  your  little  breast  so  bright, 

'Twixt  your  fingers,  a  broken  rill 

Over  the  edge  of  the  cold  stone  sill ; 
Let  down  your  hair  ! 

Rapunzel !     Rapunzel ! 

Let  me  climb  up  on  the  silken  stair  : 
Blind  my  eyes  with  each  wee  white  hand  ; 

Bind  me  to  you ; 
Tie  me  close  in  a  golden  strand, 

With  a  love-knot  true; 
Make  me  a  captive,  a  fly  in  amber 
That  into  his  prison-house  did  clamber 
Thinking  it  better  in  gold  to  have  died 
Than  to  flutter  vain  dreams  in  the  world  outside, 

Rapunzel ! — let  down  your  hair  ! 
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II. 

Rapunzel,  out  of  your  turret  tower 

Gaze  with  me  for  one  little  hour : 

We'll  weave  a  dream— oh  long  soft  hair  !- 

We'll  weave  it  together,  a  vision  fair. 

What  do  you  think  lies  over  the  wold  ? 

What's  behind  the  dark  forest  trees  ? 

Be  it  a  city  of  fairy  gold 

With  tower  and  minaret  manifold 

And  magic  seas  ! 

What's  beyond  the  magic  seas  ? 

Where  the  dream  ships  sail  ever  to  and  fro ; 

To  and  fro  in  a  gentle  breeze 

Like  a  baby's  breathing,  soft  and  slow, 

Like  your  little  bosom's  ebb  and  flow; 

What's  beyond  ?— The  Land  of  Ease. 

What's  beyond  the  Land  of  Ease  ? 
Very  few  get  there — very  few  ! 
That's  the  land  where  the  dreams  come  true 
That  you  dream  of  me,  and  I  of  you. 

What's  beyond  the  Land  and  the  Sea  ? 

Why,  my  dear,  if  the  world's  so  wide, 

We'll  reach  a  place  where  love  cannot  bide — 

And  that's  no  place  for  you  and  me— 

Better  come  back  to  the  other  side, 

To  the  silent  wold  and  the  forest  trees, 

And  the  leaflets  muttering  dreams  in  the  breeze ; 

Where  only  two  lone  little  mortals  dwell 

In  a  turret  cell. 

With  the  moon  watching  there, 

And  your  long  bright  hair, 

Rapunzel !  my  Rapunzel ! 

MICHAEL  WEST. 
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A    POEM. 

(1911) 

Somewhere  about  the  zenith  of  Desire 

A  bright  star  blazed  with  incandescent  fire. 

Methought  it  shot  through  Space  till  it  found  rest 
Among  the  vibrant  heartstrings  of  my  lyre. 

I  sang  its  praise,  proclaiming  it  my  own, 

Then,   glancing  downward,  found  the  star  was 
gone. 

Ah  ! — all  my  folly  shrivelled  on  my  lips — 
There  in  the  zenith  still  unreached  it  shone  ! 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


BUCOLIC. 

(1911) 

The  green  blade  shrivels  in  the  pitiless  glare ; 

The  mist  arises  from  the  river-scum. 

The  cricket's  twitter  and  the  bee's  low  hum 
Forlornly  mingle  in  the  earth's  long  hair. 

So  long  ago  'twas  night,  and  shone  the  stars. 
So  long  it  shall  be  ere  the  pitiless  sun 
Shall  hide  beneath  the  fields  it  shines  upon 

And  the  slow  tide  shall  wash  the  river-bars. 

Great  God  !  be  pitiful !     Day  long  we  toil, 

Hands  sore  and  dry,  and  hearts  that  pant  to  burst, 
Unstrung,  dejected,   miserable,    Fate-cursed, 

Giving  our  best  to  an  ungrateful  soil. 
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What  if  we  fail  ?     Will  he  be  pitiful  ?— 

He  in  the  far  town,  feeding  from  our  hands — 
Or  will  he  lightly  lend  us  from  his  lands 

Some  green  God's  acre  and  a  night  wind  cool  ?— 

A  cool  night  wind;  and  nerves  that  trouble  not; 
And  breasts  that  do  not  pant  in  vain  for  breath  ! 
—When  we  escape  from  Hell  by  way  of  Death 
The  murderer  dare  not  grudge  his  garden-plot. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


TWO  NEW  YEAR'S  EVES. 

(  1910 — 1911) 

The  old  year  turned  from  the  cliffs  of  Time 

And  slipped  toward  the  sea, 
And  the  Great  God  white  with  hoary  rime 

Called  "  Wait  awhile  for  me !  " 
So  he  turned  and  waited,  nude,  sublime, 

On  the  shore  of  Eternity. 

And  the  Great  God  said  "  Did  my  children  rise 

To  fight  for  their  rightful  share 
Of  the  gifts  I  gave  you  to  glad  their  eyes 

And  the  burdens  they  must  bear?  " 
And  the  old  year  shivered  in  cold  surprise 

And  said  "  They  did  not  dare  !  " 

The  old  year  turned  from  the  face  of  God 

And  slipped  into  the  foam; 
The  painful  pathway  he  had  trod 

A  sprightly  youngster  clomb. 
Then  having  blest  him  with  his  rod 

God  sighed  and  wandered  home. 
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(1911 — 1912) 
The  old  year  stood  on  the  cliffs  of  Time 

And  eyed  the  turgid  sea, 
And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  tide  of  crime 

Ceased  out  in  Eternity. 
Then  sudden  the  Great  God  stood  sublime 

At  his  side  and  cried  "Answer  Me !  " 

And  the  old  year  said  "Ah  !  God  my  Lord 
They  have  risen,  and  the  wide  world  o'er 

Thy  children  wield  their  Father's  sword 
Till  the  Tyrants  be  no  more  ..." 

And   the   Great   God   laughed   and   the   lightning 

poured 
From  the  heavens  to  the  shore. 

"They  have  risen"  said  the  Year,  "from  the 

Southern  Cross 
To  Aurora  by  the  Pole. 
They  have  suffered  pain  and  want  and  loss 

But  their  vanguard  nears  the  goal." 
And  the  Great  God  cried,  "  Though  the  world  was 

dross 
I  have  given  the  world  a  Soul !  " 

"Old  Year,"  said  the  voice  of  God  the  Great, 

"  New  melodies  will  drown 
Your  part  within  the  Choir  of  Fate 

For  all  its  high  renown. 
Tarry  bold  singer  then  and  mate 

The  Jewels  of  my  Crown." 

Then  a  strange  light  played  on  the  Face  of  the  Year 

And  strangely  the  Old  Year  smiled, 
And  he  said,  "  My  soul  is  full  of  fear 

But  my  heart  is  warm  and  wild." 
And  there  fell  from  the  eyes  of  God  a  tear 

On  the  face  of  a  little  child. 
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And  He  said  "  Haste  forth  for  the  Golden  age 

Is  dawning  bright  and  clear, 
When  tyrants  in  despairing  rage 

Shall  seek  the  death  they  fear." 
Then  the  child  went  forth  in  Joy  to  wage 

God's  war  a  second  year. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 

"  GOD'S  ANARCHIST." 
(1912) 

I  have  a  greater  heritage 

Than  "law-abiding"  people. 
I  do  not  grudge  them  printed  page 

Nor  smoke-resplendent  steeple; 
But  I  am  the  Child  of  Him  who  made  the  moon  and 

the  stars  and  the  sea; 

And  what  are  King  and  Parliament  and  Church 
and  State  to  me  ? 

I  hear  no  organ  melodies, 

I  need  no  hashed-up  sermon ; 
My  ears  are  tingling  in  the  breeze 

On  hills  as  high  as  Hermon. 
For  the  hills  are  Mine  !  and  the  air  is  mine ;  and 

the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  sea, 
For  my  Kingdom  has  no  frontier-line ;  and  it  covers 
eternity. 

I  hold  no  court  of  simpering  fools, 

I  ask  no  yellow  metal. 
I  am  a  foe  to  forms  and  rules. 

My  kind  were  MEN — not  cattle  ! 
For  the  rules  of  God  are  rules  enough  for  the  moon 

and  the  stars  and  the  sea ; 

They  are  rules  enough  for  the  wind  and  the  hills; 
they  are  rules  enough  for  me. 
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Perhaps  not  void  are  all  your  skulls 

Of  brain  and  nervous  matter  : 
In  that  case  cease  to  act  like  fools 

Before  your  heads  grow  fatter  ! 
For  the  world  is  yours,  and  the  heavens  are  yours, 

and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  sea — 
Call  back  the  exile  to  your  shores  !   .  .  .  .  Return, 
oh  Liberty  ! 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


'TO  MEDUSA." 

(1912) 

Sometimes  in  slumber  lying, 

Half  awake;  half  asleep; 
Hearing  without  the  charing  of  the  wind 
While  the  long  lights  of  the  North 

Flash  o'er  the  sky, 

I  hear  your  coming  and  I  see  your  face 
And  would  that  dying 
I  might  so  die,  and  pray  that  Fate  be  kind, 
That  the  young  gods  of  the  North 

Hear  when  I  cry, 

Half  alive;  half  asleep; 
And  bear  me  to  your  last  long  dwelling  place. 

When  thou  comest — and  lo  !  thou  comest — unto  me 

To  cool  my  lips 
With  kisses  like  the  fretting  of  the  sea 

On  sun-bleached  sand 

Far  in  the  South, 
Thine  eyes  twain-mirrored  ships 
Pale  sailed  without;  within,  a  burning  brand; 
My  soul  flows  ebbing  from  my  palsied  mouth. 
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Thou  kissest  me  no  more !     Of  what  avail 

The  hundred  lights 
That  play  like  phantoms  round  the  folded  sail  ? 

Their  glamour  flown, 

They  are  the  ghosts  of  Pain. 
Ah  cease  thy  smile  !  it  blights 
My  eager  love ;  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone. 
My  heart !     My  eyes  !     They  turn  to  stone !  .  . 

My  brain! 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


"ORPHEUS  IN  THE  UNDERWORLD." 
(1912) 

Here  bends  the  willow  weeping  on  the  marge  and 
here  the  reeds  are  singing  murmurously ; 

The  nautilus  is  whispering  on  his  barge  and  urging 
it  along  toward  the  sea. 

I  touch  my  lyre — ah  Jove,  that  such  a  thing  could 
ever  be  !  That  I  -whose  finger-tips 

Are  rough  and  sore  with  ceaseless  toil  could  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  laughter  to  the  lips  ! 

I  touch  my  lyre :  the  river  nymph  appears,  the 
subtly  charming  genius  of  the  place : 

She  bars  the  flood-gates  of  her  limpid  tears.  Dry- 
shod  I  cross ;  dry-eyed  she  veils  her  face. 

The  god  within  me  burns  :  ah  fragile  clay  !  I  lift 
my  voice  and  sing ;  ah,  wondrous  sweet 

That  I,  whose  step  is  slow,  whose  hair  is  grey, 
should  callthe  asp  to  nestle  at  my  feet ! 
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Another  river  ? — Ah  !  and  dark  ! — how  dark  !  There 

is  no  music  save  my  echoed  call. 
11  Prithee,  dear  Charon,  take  me  in  thy  bark  and 

row  me  quickly  to  the  end  of  all !  " 

He  comes  ! — ah  Jove  ! — He  comes  nor  can  resist 
the  piteous  sweetness  of  my  lyre's  demand. 

I  step  within.  We  journey  through  the  mist — 
through  age-long  stillness  — to  the  spirit  land. 


( < 


Good  Cerberus  !     I  prithee  let  me  pass !    I  would 

with  wondrous  tones  thy  master  greet." 
Ah,  passing  wonder  ! — In  the  yellow  grass  he  rubs 
his  muzzles  on  my  tired  feet ! 

And  Pluto  too  is  kind  !...."  Ye  echoing  vaults 
where  the  bat's  wing  is  whinnying  evermore, 

Unlock  your  heavy  bars  and  loose  your  bolts  and 
open  fling  your  very  inmost  door ! 

"Eurydice!    Eurydice !     My    love!     My    well- 
beloved  ! 

Oh  come  !     Oh  come  !     And  follow,  follow  me  ! 

Through  the  long  wilderness  I  have  sought  thee. 

Yea  !       I  have  searched  the  bowels  of  the  deep ; 

And  wandering  through  labyrinths  of  sleep 
Sometime  methought  your  still  form  came  to  me. 

Eurydice !    Eurydice !     My    love !     My    well- 
beloved, 

Oh  come  !     Ah  come  !     And  follow,  follow  me  !" 


I  hear  her  footsteps  coming  after  me.  On,  on  e'er 
on  ....  ah  Jove !  how  long,  how  long  ?  .  .  . 

Is  it  not  she  that  hums  the  melodv  that  leaps  and 
dances  in  my  quivering  song? 
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"  Eurydiee !    Eurydice !     My    love!     My    well- 
beloved  ! 

Oh  come !     Oh  come  !     And  follow,  follow  me  ! 
Down  in  the  gravel  of  the  running  streams, 
Down  at  the  clinging  rootlets  of  the  trees, 
Up  with  the  zephyr  servants  of  the  breeze, 

Up  in  the  land  of  dear  ethereal  dreams ; 

Through  the  long  wilderness  I  have  sought  thee 
And  searched  the  sinuous  bowels  of  the  deep, 
And  sometimes  in  the  labyrinth  of  sleep 
Methought  your  white  form  rose  and  spoke  to  me ; 
Eurydice  !    Eurydice  !      My   love  !      My  well- 
beloved  ! 

Oh  come  !     Ah  come  !     And  follow  ! 

Follow  me !  J1 

I  hear  the  panting  intake  of  her  breath 

Oh,  I  shall  kiss  her  blooming  cheek  anon  ! — 
God  !  I  have  brought  her  from  the  Gates  of  Death  !  . . 

"  Eurydice  !    Eurydice  !  !"— A-ah GONE  ! 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 
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Medicine  in  the  University.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  389,  n 
plates  (5  in  colours),  and  100  illustrations  in  the  text. 
75.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  20,  1906.) 

34  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  33  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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MEDICAL  SERIES 

No.  VIII.  JULIUS  DRESCHFELD.  IN  MEMORIAM. 
Medical  Studies  by  his  colleagues  and  pupils  at  the  Man- 
chester University  and  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Imperial  8vo, 
pp.  vi.  246.  With  a  Photogravure  and  43  Plates.  los.  6d. 
net.  (Publication  No.  35,  1908.) 

No.  IX.  HANDBOOK  OF  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES.  By 
R.  W.  MARSDEN,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  296.  55.  net. 

(Publication  No.  39,  1908.) 

No.  X.  LECTURES  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  CANCER. 
By  CHARLES  POWELL  WHITE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Special 
Lecturer  in  Pathology.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  x.  83,  33  plates. 
33.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  42,  1908.) 

No.  XI.  SEMMELWEIS  :  HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  DOCTRINE. 
A  chapter  in  the  history  of  Medicine.  By  the  late  Professor 
Sir  WILLIAM  J.  SINCLAIR,  M.A.,  M.D.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  x. 
369,  2  plates.  73.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  46,  1909.) 

No.  XII.  MODERN  PROBLEMS  IN  PSYCHIATRY.  By  E. 
LUGARO,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the 
University  of  Modena.  Translated  from  tlie  Italian  by 
DAVID  ORR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  and  Pathologist 
to  the  County  Asylum,  Prestwich;  and  R.  G.  Rows,  M.D., 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  and  Pathologist  to  the  County 
Asylum,  Lancaster.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  T.  S. 
CLOUSTON,  M.D.,  late  Physician  Superintendent,  Royal 
Asylum,  Morningside,  Edinburgh.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
305,  8  plates.  73.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  47,  1909.) 

(Second  Impression,  1913.) 

No.  XIII.  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS  IN  CHILDREN  OF 
SCHOOL  AGE.  By  C.  PAGET  LAPAGE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children  in  the  University.  With 
an  Appendix  on  Treatment  and  Training  by  MARY  DENDY, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  359,  12  plates.  53.  net. 

(Publication  No.  57,   1911.) 
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MEDICAL  SERIES 

No.  XIV.  DISEAvSES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  By 
JUDSON  S.  BURY,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P.,  late  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx.  788,  with  216  Illus- 
trations. 153.  net.  (Publication  No.  66,  1912.) 

No.  XV.  THE  CLINICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL.  By  T.  WINGATE  TODD,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  U.S.A. ;  late  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.  [In  the  Press. 

PHYSICAL  SERIES 

No.  I.  THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MANCHESTER.  A  record  of  25  years' 
work.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  142,  with  a  Photogravure, 
10  Plates,  and  4  Plans.  53.  net. 

(Publication  No.  13,  1906.) 

This  volume  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  Physical 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  Electro- Chemistry  Laboratories  of 
the  Manchester  University,  also  a  complete  Biographical  and 
Bibliographical  Record  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the  Physics 
Department  of  the  University  during  the  past  25  years. 

No.  II.  LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  By  J.  N.  PRING,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  and 
Demonstrator  in  Electro- Chemistry  in  the  University. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  164,  with  27  diagrams.  48.  net. 

(Publication   No.   64,    1912.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   SERIES 

No.  I.  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORA- 
TORY OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 
Edited  by  A.  SHERIDAN  DELEPINE,  M.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ch.M., 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  and  Proctor  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Pathology  and  Bacteriology  in  the  University. 
Crown  4to,  pp.  iv.  451.  £i.  is.  net. 

(Publication  No.  12,  1906.) 

34  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  33  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SERIES 

No.  I.  INAUGURAL  LECTURES  delivered  during  the  Session 
1904-5,  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  Faculty  ol 
Theology,  viz.  :  — 

Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. ;  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  B.D. ;  Prof. 
H.  W.  Hogg,  M.A. ;  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D. ; 
Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  D.D. ;  Rev.  A.  Gordon,  M.A. ;  Rev.  L. 
Hasse,  B.D. ;  Rev.  Canon  E.  L.  Hicks,  M.A. ;  Rev.  H.  D. 
Lockett,  M.A. ;  Rev.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  T. 
Marshall,  D.D. ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Moulton,  D.Litt. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  PEAKE,  B.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xi.  296.     ys.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  9,  1905.) 

No.  II.  THE  ARIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Rev. 
J.  HAY  COLLIGAN,  M.A.  Crown  8vo;  pp.  x.  176.  38.  6d.  net. 

(Publication  No.  74,  1913.) 

LECTURES 

No.  I.  GARDEN  CITIES  (Warburton  Lecture).  By  RALPH 
NEVILLE,  K.C.  6d.  net.  (1905.) 

No.  II.  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  STATE. 
By  Sir  FELIX  SCHUSTER.  6d.  net.  (1905-) 

No.  III.  BEARING  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  By  Sir 
THOMAS  BARCLAY.  6d.  net.  (1906.) 

No.  IV.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  By  JAMES  HOPE  MOULTON, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.  6d.  net.  (1906.) 

No.  V.  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL:  ITS 
POWERS  AND  ITS  WORK.  By  DONALD  MACALISTER, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.  6d.  net.  (1906.) 

No.  VI.  THE  CONTRASTS  IN  DANTE.  By  the  Hon. 
WILLIAM  WARREN  VERNON,  M.A.  6d.  net.  (1906.) 

No  VIL  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLACES  OF  INTEREST 
OR  BEAUTY.  By  Sir  ROBERT  HUNTER.  6d.net.  (1907-) 
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LECTURES 

No.  VIII.  ON  THE  LIGHT  THROWN  BY  RECENT  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS ON  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  MATTER  AND  ETHER  (Adamson  Lecture). 
By  J.  J.  THOMSON,  O.M.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  6d.  net.  (1908.) 

No.  IX.  HOSPITALS,  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  AND  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.  By  Sir  CLIFFORD  AIABUTT,  K.C.B.,  M.D. 
6d.  net.  (1908.) 

No.  X.  ENGLISH  POETRY  AND  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 
IN  THE  AGE  OF  WORDSWORTH  (Adamson  Lecture). 
By  A.  C.  BRADLEY,  Litt.D.  6d.  net.  (1909.) 

No.  XI.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SURGERY.  By  WILLIAM 
THORBURN,  F.R.C.S.  6d.  net.  (1910.) 

No.  XII.  LEIBNIZ  AS  A  POLITICIAN  (Adamson  Lecture). 
By  Sir  A.  W.  WARD,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.  6d.  net.  (1911.) 

Nos.  XIII  and  XIV.  OLD  TOWNS  AND  NEW  NEEDS,  by 
PAUL  WATERHOUSE,  M.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  THE  TOWN 
EXTENSION  PLAN,  by  RAYMOND  UNWIN,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(Warburton  Lectures),  ivol.  Illustrated,  is.net.  (1912.) 

No.  XV.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN.  By 
Mrs.  HENRY  SIDGWICK,  Litt.D.  6d.  net. 


No.  XVI.  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MIND  AND  ITS 
OBJECTS  (Adamson  Lecture).  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET, 
M.A.,  F.B.A.  Paper  is.  net,  cloth  is.  6d.  net.  (1913.) 

No.  XVII.  EDUCATION  AS  THE  TRAINING  OF  PERSON- 
ALITY. An  Inaugural  Lecture.  By  H.  BOMPAS  SMITH, 
M.A.  6d.  net.  (1913-) 

Publications!    relating  to  the  University  of 
Manchester  issued  at  the  University  Press. 

CALENDAR  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Session  1904-5.     Demy  8vo,  noo  pp.    33.  net. 

(Publication  No.  17.) 

Session  1905-6.     Demy  8vo,  1200  pp.     35.  net. 

(Publication  No.  18.) 

34  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  33  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    MANCHESTER. 

Session  1906-7.     Demy  8vo,  1300  pp.     38.  net. 

(Publication  No.  19.) 
Session  1907-8.     Demy  8vo,  1400  pp.     35.  net. 

(Publication  No.  28.) 
Session  1908-9.     Demy  8vo,  1460  pp.     35.  net. 

(Publication  No.  37.) 
Session  1909-10.     Demy  8vo,  1470  pp.     33.  net. 

(Publication  No.  48.) 
Session  1910-11.    Demy  8vo,  1550  pp.    35.  net. 

(Publication  No.  56.) 
Session  1911-12.     Demy  8vo,  1570  pp.     33.  net. 

(Publication  No.  60.) 
Session  1912-13.     Demy  8vo,  946  pp.     2/6  net. 

(Publication  No.  69.) 
Session  1913-14.    Demy  8vo,  1084  PP-     2/6  net. 

(Publication  No.  85.) 

THE    OWENS    COLLEGE,    ITS    FOUNDATION    AND    ITS 

GROWTH      AND      ITS      CONNECTION     WITH      THE 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY.      By  JOSEPH  THOMSON.      With 

7  illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  671.    i8s.  net.    (1886.) 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY  DIARY.      Published  annually 

at  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year.     is.  net. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

pp.  56,  with  17  illustrations.     Cloth  6d.  net. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE.    Published  fortnightly  during 
Term.    3d.  each  number.    Annual  subscription,  45.  post  free. 
A  SELECTION  OF  VERSES  FROM  "  THE  MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,"  from  1868  to  1912.      Edited 
by  H.  B.  CHARLTON,  B.A.,  and  O.  C.  de  C.  ELLIS,  B.Sc., 
with  a  Preface  by  Sir  ALFRED  HOPKINSON,  Vice-Chancellor 
from  1898  to  1913.     One  volume.     Crown  Svo,  about  250  pp. 
45.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  ANATOMICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
Edited  by  the  late  Professor  A.  H.  YOUNG,  F.R.C.S.  Demy 
Svo,  paper  covers. 

Vol.  I.      Pp.  iv.  257,  with  7  plates.     78.  6d.  net.  (I^91*) 

Vol.  II.     Pp.  vi.  257,  with  6  plates.     73.  6d.  net.  (1900.) 

For  Vol.  Ill,  see  page  i. 
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STUDIES  FROM  THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES. 

Vol.  I.    Pp.  viii.  330,  with  14  plates,  edited  by  Professor 

MILNES  MARSHALL.    75.  6d.  net.  (1886.) 

Vol.  II.      Pp.  iv,  268,  with  15  plates,  edited  by  Professor 

MILNES  MARSHALL,    ys.  6d.  net.  (1890.) 

Vol.  III.    Pp.  viii.  288,  with  16  plates,  edited  by  Professor 

S.  J.  HICKSON.     75.  6d.  net. 


STUDIES  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  LABO- 
RATORIES. Vol.  I.  Pp.  viii.  320,  illustrated.  Edited  by 
Professors  A.  SCHUSTER  and  H.  B.  DIXON.  53.  net.  (1893.) 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  SET  FOR  THE  VARIOUS 
DEGREES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  THE  UNIVER- 

SITY are  now  published  annually,  starting  from  Session 
1911  —  1912,  at  the  following  prices  :  — 

Scholarships  and  Prizes        -  Price  6d.  net;  Post  2d. 

Faculties  of  Law,  Music  and  Theology         „    6d.  2d. 


Entrance  Scholarships    -        -        -  ,,  6d. 

Faculties  of  Art  and  Commerce  -  -         „  i/- 

Department  of  Education     -        -  -         „  4d. 

Faculty  of  Medicine      -  ,,  i/- 

Faculties  of  Science  and  Technology  -         „  i/- 


2d. 
6d. 
id. 
2d. 

4d. 


BIBLIOTHECA  CHRISTIEA  :  Being  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  late  Richard  Copley  Christie,  LL.D.  Compiled 
under  the  direction  of  CHARLES  W.  E.  LEIGH,  Librarian  of 
the  University.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MANCHESTER  UP  TO  JULY,  1908.  as.  6d.  net; 
cloth,  35.  6d.  net.  (Publication  No.  36.) 


Publications  of  the  John  Rylands  Library 
issued  at  the  University  Press. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY  :  Memorial  of  the  In- 
auguration, 6th  October,  1899  [Printed  for  private  circula- 
tion.] 8vo,  pp.  24. 

34  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  33  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS,  BOOKS,  AND 
BOOKBINDINGS  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER,  6th 
October,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  42.  [.Out  of  Print. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRINTED  BOOKS  AND  MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY,  MAN- 
CHESTER.  1899.  3  vols.  4to.  313.  6d.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS 
LIBRARY  .  .  .  PRINTED  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  IRELAND,  AND  OF  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 
PRINTED  ABROAD,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  1640. 
1895.  4to,  pp.  iii.  147.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE  IN  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY, 
1525  to  1640.  With  26  facsimiles  and  39  engravings. 
[Printed  for  private  circulation.]  1899.  Folio,  pp.  xvi.  275. 
In  levant  Morocco,  5  guineas  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY  :  A  Brief  Description  of  the 
Building  and  its  Contents,  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the 
Works  Exhibited  in  the  Main  Library.  [Printed  for  private 
circulation.]  July,  1902.  8vo,  pp.  48.  [Out  of  Print. 

JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  JOHANN  GUTENBERG 
AND  THE  DAWN  OF  TYPOGRAPHY  IN  GERMANY. 
Lecture  by  the  Librarian,  i4th  October,  1903.  (Synopsis  of 
Lecture. — List  of  works  exhibited  ...  to  illustrate  the  work 
of  the  first  typographers  in  Germany.  .  . — A  selection  from 
the  works  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  bearing  upon  the 
subject.)  1903.  8vo,  pp.  15.  [Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY  :  THE  MOVEMENT  OF 
OLD  TESTAMENT  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  [Synopsis  of]  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
A.  S.  Peake,  .  .  .  nth  November,  1903 — Some  leading  dates 
in  Pentateuch  criticism,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  8.  [Out  of  Print. 

WORKS  UPON  THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
PALAEOGRAPHY  AND  DIPLOMATIC  IN  THE  JOHN 
RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Reprinted  from  the  "Quarterly 
Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library."  1903.  4to,  pp.  16. 

[Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Bibles  illustrating  the  history  of  the  English 
versions  from  Wiclif  to  the  present  time.  Including  the 
personal  copies  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  General  Gordon,  and 
Elizabeth  Fry.  1904.  8vo,  pp.  32.  [Out  of  Print. 
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THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches.  1905.  8vo,  pp.  38.  [Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  ...  A  brief  historical 
description  of  the  Library  and  its  contents,  with  Catalogue 
of  the  selection  of  early  printed  Greek  and  Latin  Classics 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Classical 
Association.  .  .  .  1906.  8vo,  pp.  89.  Illus.  is.  net 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Bibles  illustrating  the  history  of  the  English 
versions  from  Wiclif  to  the  present  time,  including  the 
personal  copies  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
others.  1907.  8vo,  pp.  vii.  55.  [Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  the  Selec- 
tion of  Books  and  Broadsides  illustrating  the  early  history 
of  printing  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Federation  of  Master  Printers  and  Allied  Trades.  1907. 
8vo,  pp.  vi.  34.  [Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  ...  A  brief  historical 
description  of  the  Library  and  its  contents.  1907.  8vo,  pp. 
53.  Illus.  [Out  of  Print. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  principally  Biblical 
and  Liturgical,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Church  Congress. 
1908.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  82.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  original  editions  of  the  principal  works  of 
John  Milton  arranged  in  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of 
his  birth.  1908.  8vo,  pp.  24.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Dante  Alighieri  [with  list  of  a 
selection  of  works  on  the  study  of  Dante].  1909.  8vo,  pp. 
xii.  55.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  .  .  .  Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  original  editions  of  the  principal  English 
Classics  [with  list  of  works  for  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture]. 1910.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  86.  6d.  net. 

34  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  and  33  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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A  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORKS  ON 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ALLIED  ARTS  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  LIBRARIES  OF  MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD,  with  Alphabetical  author  list  and  subject 
index.  Edited  for  the  Architectural  Committee  of  Man- 
chester by  Henry  Guppy  and  Guthrie  Vine.  1909.  8vo, 
pp.  xxv.  310.  35.  6d.  net,  or  interleaved  45.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  ...  An  analytical  cata- 
logue of  the  contents  of  the  two  editions  of  "  An  English 
Garner,"  compiled  by  Edward  Arber  (1877-97),  and  re- 
arranged under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Seccombe  (1903-04). 
1909.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  221.  is.  net. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  Vol.  i. 
(1903-08).  4to,  pp.  468.  6s.  net. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  COPY  FROM  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY  [now  in  the  John  Rylands  Library]  of  a  map  of 
the  world  engraved  on  metal,  which  is  preserved  in 
Cardinal  Stephen  Borgia's  Museum  at  Velletri.  By  A.  E. 
Nordenskiold  (copied  from  "  Ymer,"  1891).  Stockholm, 
1891.  4to,  pp.  29,  and  facsimile  of  map.  73.  6d.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COPTIC  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE 
JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  By  W.  E.  Crum.  1909. 
4to,  pp.  xii.  273.  12  plates  of  facsimiles,  in  collotype 
i  guinea  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  DEMOTIC  PAPYRI  IN  THE  JOHN 
RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  With  facsimiles  and  complete 
translations.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  1909.  3  vols.  4to. 
3  guineas  net. 

1.  Atlas  of  facsimiles  in  collotype. 

2.  Lithographed  hand  copies  of  the  earlier  documents. 

3.  Key-list,    translations,    commentaries,    and    indexes. 

CATALOGUE   OF   THE   GREEK   PAPYRI   IN   THE   JOHN 
RYLANDS  LIBRARY.     By  Arthur  S.  Hunt. 
Vol.  I.    Literary  Texts  (Nos.  1-61).     1911. 
4to,  pp.  xii.  204.     10  plates  of  facsimiles  in  collotype, 
i  guinea  net. 

Vol.  II.    Non-Literary  Documents.  [In  Preparation. 

Vol.  III.    Non-Literary  Documents.  [In  Preparation. 

CATALOGUE  OF  AN  EXHIBITION  ILLUSTRATING  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Arranged  for  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
With  plates  in  facsimile.  Demy  8vo.  6d.  net. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  MEDIEVAL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND  BOOK  COVERS.  Arranged  for  the 
occasion  of  the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  Historical 
Association.  Demy  8vo.  6d.  net. 

THE  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY.  A  Brief  Historical 
Description  of  the  Library  and  its  contents,  with  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  a  Selection  of  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Books 
exhibited  in  the  main  Library,  with  Plates.  Demy  8vo. 
6d.  net. 

The  John  Rylands  Facsimiles. 

A  series  of  reproductions  of  unique  and  rare  books  in  the 
possession  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

The  volumes  consist  of  minutely  accurate  facsimile  pro- 
ductions of  the  works  selected,  preceded  by  short  biblio- 
graphical introductions. 

The  issue  of  each  work  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies, 
of  which  three  hundred  are  offered  for  sale,  at  a  price 
calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

1.  PROPOSITIO  JOHANNIS  RUSSELL,  printed  by  William 

Caxton,  circa  A.D.  1476.  Reproduced  from  the  copy  pre- 
served in  the  John  Rylands  Library.  .  .  .  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Henry  Guppy.  1909.  8vo,  pp.  36,  8.  35.  6d.  net. 

2.  A  BOOKE  IN  ENGLYSH  METRE,  of  the  Great  Marchaunt 

man  called  "  Dives  Pragmaticus  ".  .  .  .  1563.  Reproduced 
in  facsimile  from  the  copy  in  the  John  Rylands  Library. 
With  an  introduction  by  Percy  E.  Newbery;  and  remarks 
on  the  vocabulary  and  dialect,  with  a  glossary  by  Henry  C. 
Wyld.  1910.  4to,  pp.  xxxviii.  16.  55.  net. 

3.  A  LITIL  BOKE  the  whiche  tray  tied  and  reherced  many  gode 

thinges  necessaries  for  the  .  .  .  Pestilence  .  .  .  made  by 
the  .  .  .  Bisshop  of  Arusiens.  .  .  [London],  [1485?]  Repro- 
duced in  facsimile  from  the  copy  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library.  With  an  introduction  by  Guthrie  Vine.  1910. 
4to,  pp.  xxx vi.  18.  53.  net. 


THE   ELLESMERE   CHAUCER:    Reproduced   in   Facsimile. 
Price  ^50  net. 

LE  PELERIN  DE  VIE  HUMAINE.     (Privately  printed  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club). 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR 
CO-OPERATION  IN  SOLAR  RESEARCH. 
Vol.  I,  First  and  Second  Conferences.    Demy  8vo,  260  pp. 

and  plate.     75.  6d.  net. 

Vol.  II,  Third  Conference.    Demy  8vo,  244  pp.    73.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  Ill,  Fourth  Conference.    Demy  8vo,  232  pp.    75.  6d.  net. 

EXCAVATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  FORTS  AT  CASTLESHAW 
(near  Delph,  West  Riding),  by  SAMUEL  ANDREW,  Esq.,  and 
Major  WILLIAM  LEES,  J.P.  First  Interim  Report,  prepared 
by  F.  A.  BRUTON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  38,  20  plates  and 
plans,  is.  net. 

EXCAVATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  FORTS  AT  CASTLESHAW 
(near  Delph,  West  Riding),  by  SAMUEL  ANDREW,  Esq.,  and 
Major  WILLIAM  LEES,  J.P.  Second  Interim  Report,  prepared 
by  F.  A.  BRUTON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  93,  45  plates  and 
plans.  35.  6d.  net. 

THE  ROMAN  FORT  AT  MANCHESTER.  Edited  by  F.  A. 
BRUTON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  ROMAN  FORT  AT  RIBCHESTER.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
HOPKINSON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  6d.  net. 

THE  MOSTELLARIA  OF  PLAUTUS.  Acting  edition  with  a 
translation  into  English  verse.  Edited  by  G.  NORWOOD, 
M.A.  is.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH  (Unpointed  Text) .  6d.  net. 
THE  BOOK  OF  AMOS  (Unpointed  Text) .  6d.  net. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES  (Unpointed  Text),  is.  net. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS.  Cap.  15— Cap.  17.  (Un- 
pointed Text.)  4d.  net. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  RUDENS  OF  PLAUTUS,  with  a  Trans- 
lation into  English  verse.  Edited  by  Professor  R.  S. 
CONWAY,  Litt.D.  6d.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  LEOPARDI.  By  FRANCIS  BROOKS,  M.A. 
35.  6d.  net. 
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A  TARDINESS  IN  NATURE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.  By 
MARY  CHRISTIE.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Note  and 
Memoir,  by  MAUD  WITHERS.  Crown  8vo,  331  pp.  35.  net. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISMS.  By  ARTHUR  JOHNSTONS.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  HENRY  REECE  and  OLIVER  ELTON. 
Crown  8vo,  225  pp.  55.  net. 

MANCHESTER  BOYS.  By  C.  E.  B.  RUSSELL.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  E.  T.  CAMPAGNAC.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  176,  19 
plates.  2S.  6d.  net. 

MANCHESTER  BANKS  :  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PUBLISHED 
BALANCE  SHEETS  FOR  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911,  and  1912. 
By  D.  DRUMMOND  FRASER,  M.Com.  is.  net  each. 

MATERIALS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HEBREW  COMPOSI- 
TION. Adapted  and  arranged  by  M.  A.  CANNEY,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures.  One  vol. 
pp.  viii.  52,  interleaved.  Paper  covers,  is.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY, 
No.  i,  1911.  Pp.  xvi.  162,  with  8  illustrations.  Paper 
cover,  55.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  EGYPTIAN  AND 
ORIENTAL  SOCIETY.  1912-13.  58.  net. 

THE  POETRY  OF  CATULLUS.  A  Lecture  by  Professor  D.  A. 
SLATER.  6d.  net. 

THE  REPAYMENT  OF  LOANS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 
and  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Undertakings.  By  E. 
HARTLEY  TURNER,  A.C. A.  Demy  8vo,  536  pp.  Cloth,  2is.  net. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIA  BOLTONIENSIS :  being  a  Bibliography, 
with  bibliographical  details  of  Bolton  Authors,  and  the  books 
written  by  them  from  1550  to  1912  ;  books  about  Bolton, 
and  those  printed  and  published  in  the  Town  from  1785  to 
date.  By  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  F.R.S.L.,  F.L.A.  (Chief 
Librarian  of  Bolton).  Medium  4to  wrappers,  2 1 2  pp.  53.  net. 
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MUSEUM    HANDBOOKS 

W.  B.  HOYLE.    Handy  Guide  to  the  Museum  [15] id. 

W.  E.  HOYLE.     General  Guide  to  the  Natural  History 

Collections  (Illustrated)  [26]      6d. 

S.   J.    HICKSON.     Outline   Classification   of   the   Animal 

Kingdom  [14]    New    (4th)    Edition,   interleaved 

6d.  each,  5/-  doz. 
F.   E.   WEISS.     Outline  Classification  of  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom  [5]  (out  of  print) ad. 

S.  J.  HICKSON.     Catalogue  of  the  Embryological  Models 

[40]        -    2S. 

H.  BOI/TON.    Catalogue  of  the  Type  Fossils  [6]  (out  of 

print)     as. 

-  Supplementary  List  of  Type  Fossils 6d. 

W.  E.  HOYIX    Catalogue  of  the  Museum  Library  [12]  ...  2S.6d. 

J.  C.  MELVILL  and  R.  STANDEN.  Catalogue  of  the 
Hadfield  Collection  of  Shells  (Part  I.)  2  Plates  [u] 
(Out  of  print) is. 

J.  C.  MELVILL  and  R.  STANDEN.  Catalogue  of  the 
Hadfield  Collection  of  Shells  (Parts  II  &  III.)  3 
Plates  [16]  2S. 

J.  C.  MELVIIJ,  and  R.  STANDEN.  The  Marine  Mollusca 
of  Madras,  Marine  Shells  from  Lively  Island,  Falk- 
lands,  etc.  [24] is. 

C.  D.  SHERBORN.  Index  to  the  "  Sy sterna  Naturae  "  of 

Linnaeus  [25]  35. 6d. 

H.  BOLTON.  Nomenclature  of  the  Seams  of  the  Lan- 
cashire Lower  Coal  Measures  [22] is. 

B.  HOBSON.     Correlation  Tables  of  British  Strata  [34]  ...         53. 

H.  BOLTON.  The  Palaeontology  of  the  Lancashire  Coal 
Measures  (Part  I.)  [50]  is.  (Parts  II.  and  III.)  [56] 
(Out  of  print)  

J.  C.  MELVILL.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Cosmo  Melvill 

Herbarium  [54]  6d. 

F.  E.  WEISS.     Chapters  from  the  Evolution  of  Plants  [64]        6d. 

W.  H.  PEARSON.  Catalogue  of  Hepaticae  (Anacrogynae) 

in  the  Manchester  Museum  [67]  6d. 

MARGARET  A.  MURRAY.  The  Tomb  of  Two  Brothers,  an 
account  of  two  mummies  unrolled  at  the  Museum 
in  1908  [68]  5S- 

A.  S.  GRIFFITH.    Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  [70]  is.  6d. 
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MUSEUM    LABELS 

The  following  sets  of  Labels  have  been  published  by  the 
Museum,  and  may  be  had  at  the  prices  affixed  on  application 
to  the  Keeper,  post  free  if  cash  is  sent  with  order  :— - 

Descriptive  Labels  of  the  Sub-classes  and  Orders  of 

Mammals,  on  sheets  about  10  inches  by  8  inches         155. 

The  Families  of  Mammals,  according  to  Flower  and 

Lydekker,  in  ^-inch  block  letters,  red  ink los.  6d. 

The    Families    of    Birds    according    to    the    British 
Museum  Catalogue,  in  similar  style      los.  6d. 

The    Principal    Families    of    Fishes,    according    to 
Boulenger,  Camb.  Nat.  Hist.,  in  similar  style     ...  los.  6d. 

Map  of  the  World,  illustrating  distribution  in  space 

and  time   (per  hundred)       55. 

The  Principal   Divisions  of   Coleoptera,   in   labels   4 
inches  long,  red  or  black  [29] 3d. 

The  Principal  Divisions  of  Lepidoptera,  in  similar 

style  [35]       3d. 

The  Families  of  Worms,  in  similar  style  [32] 6d. 

The  Principal  Divisions  of  the  Ccelenterata  [61] is. 

The  Principal  Divisions  of  Amphibians  and  Reptiles 


Notes  from  the  Manchester  Museum 

i— T.  H.  HUXLEY  .     Suggestions  for  a  Natural  History 

Museum  in  Manchester  [17]    6d, 

2— THOMAS  HICK.     On  Rachiopteris  cylindrica  Will.  [18]        6d. 
3 — S.  J.  HICKSON.     On  the  Ampullae  of  Millepora  [19]  ...        6d. 

4 — H.  BOI/TON.    Descriptions  of  Brachiopoda  and  Mol- 

lusca  from  the  Millstone  Grit,  etc.  [20] is. 

5 — H.  BOLTON.    Palaeontology  of  the  Manx  Slates  [27]  ...         is. 

6 — A.  C.  SEWARD.     Notes  on  some  Jurassic  Plants  in 

the  Manchester  Museum  [30]  (out  of  print)  is. 
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7— W.  BOYD  DAWKINS.     On  the  Cairn  and  Sepulchral 

Cave  at  Gop,  near  Prestatyn  [36]  (out  of  print)  ...        6d. 

8— F.  E.  WEISS.  On  Xenophyton  radictilosum  (Hick)  [37]         is. 
9 — W.  E.  HOYLE.  British  Cephalopoda  [39]  (out  of  print)        6d 

IO — W.  BOYD  DAWKINS.    The  Red  Sandstone  Rocks  of 

Peel  (Isle  of  Man)  [41]     is 

ii — W.   BOYD   DAWKINS.      Carboniferous,   Permian  and 

Triassic  Rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man  [42]     6d. 

12 — W.  BOYD  DAWKINS.     On  Bigbury  Camp  and  the  Pil- 
grim's Way  [43] is. 

13 — \v.  E.  HOYLE.    The  Use  of  Museums  in  Teaching 

[44]  (out  of  print)  '. 6d. 

i4_W.    E.    HOYLE.       The    Type    Specimen    of    Loligo 

eblanse  [45]     6d, 

15 — J.  R.  HARDY.      The  Macro-L,epidoptera  of  Sherwood 

Forest  [46]  (out  of  print) 3d. 

16 — W.    BOYD    DAWKINS.    Discovery    of   an    Ossiferous 

Pliocene  Cavern  at  Doveholes  [47]      is. 

!7 — w.  BOYD  DAWKINS.     On  the  Discovery  of  Elephas 

antiquus  at  Blackpool  [51]     6d. 

18 — W.  E.  HOYLE.     A  Diagnostic  Key  to  the  Genera  of 

Recent   Dibranchiate   Cephalopoda   [52]    is.  6d. 

19— THEOPHILUS  D.  PINCHES.  The  Hymns  to  Tammuz  [55]  33.  6d. 

20 — W.  E.  A.  AXON.     Votive  Rag-Branches  and  Prayer- 
Stick  [58]        is. 

21— W.  E.  HOYLE.    The  Education  of  a  Curator  [60]  ...        6d. 

22 — R.  STANDEN.     Glue  and  Turpentine  Cement  for  Alco- 
holic Mounts  [65] 6d. 

Reports  on  the  Progress  of  the  Museum 

1889-1913  (Published  Yearly)     (each)  6cl. 
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